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FOREWORD 


Tuis book is written solely for one reason--to provide the reader with evidence 
which shall prove incontestably the innocence of Francis Bacon of the crime of 
“Bribery and Corruption”, charges to which he pleaded guilty, suffering the 
penalties of Impeachment by sentence of the House of Lords in the year 1627. 

It is written in the hope that the facts herein disclosed—some of them for 
the first time, especially Francis Bacon’s personal emotions from his recently 
discovered Poetic-Diary*—will make a universal appeal to all the English-speaking 
peoples the world over; and will ultimately cause a reversal of the opinions regard- 
ing his character—opinions largely due to the dissemination of wrong ideas 
concerning him by unripe, prejudiced scholars. Nor am I without hope that in 
this generation, or a subsequent one, some scholar of repute will arise who will 
not only see the truth herein enunciated—the lines of approach—but who will 
lend the weight of his name, his genius, his influence to vindicate for ever the 
innocence of the wisest man in Christendom; the purity of the mind through which 
coursed the noblest thoughts ever conceived by the human soul. 

Such a task may well employ a scholar’s noblest powers. It would be the 
greatest thing he had ever done. It is not the elucidation of a literary problem, 
or the interpretation of his philosophy that matters. It is something far more 
important. It is a moral issue . .. а grievous wrong to be righted. The 
shoulders of our most wonderful genius, who did so much for England and the 
world, have been loaded with calumny and shame, largely as a result of misunder- 
standing through the misreading of historical facts. We have hid, as it were, our 
faces from him. 

It took a Carlyle to show that the vulgar opinions held in his day of Oliver 
Cromwell—through the writings of biassed historians—were viciously untrue; 
a Zola to prove that Dreyfus was the hapless victim of a foul plot; and it may well 
be that a second Hepworth Dixon will have to be born—if he has not been already 
—to write with thoughts that flame and words that burn with the same passionate 
sincerity as his forebear, which will eternally dissipate the preposterous fictions of 
the schoolmen regarding Francis Bacon’s Life, Character, and Works. 

My claim is a modest one. I am no more than a simple finger-post pointing 
the way to the uplands where Truth—that Holy Grail of precious Vintage—may 
be found. 

This book, then, is not written to prove the greatness of our greatest English- 
man—the man whom Hallam declared was “Ле greatest, wisest of mankind’’, of 
whom Pope wrote, “Гога Bacon was the greatest genius that England, оу perhaps any 
country, ever produced’’, it is not written to prove that he was the Creator and 
Founder of the secret Elizabethan Fraternities, notably, the Rosicrosse Literary 
Society, the Rosicrucian College, and Modern Freemasonry; neither do I write 
to prove that Francis Bacon was the creator of the character named “William 
Shake-speare’. The former can be left to the Quatuor Coronati and the various 
Masonic Research Associations, which often, unfortunately, cannot see the wood 
for trees when they search for the Genesis of their Order. The latter can be left 
to professed Baconians like Dr. W. S. Melsome, Howard Bridgewater, R. L. Eagle, 
and to iconoclasts like the late Sir Geo. Greenwood. 

These aspects of the Elizabethan Era are purely subsidiary to what I consider 
is the main issue regarding Francis. Bacon. His Royal Birth, his Rosicrucian and 
Masonic connections, his concealed literary activities, though important, are as 


_* Shake-speares Sonnet Diary, or the Personal Poems of Francis Bacon (Минић Edition). (Daily Post 
Printers, Liverpool.) 
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nothing compared with his rehabilitation as A MAN OF HONOUR AND 
INTEGRITY in the eyes of his countrymen. Everything I have written about 
Francis Bacon, or shall write, is simply a means to an end; the main task being 
the gathering together of facts (hitherto ignored, misinterpreted or suppressed), 
indicating clearly the source of knowledge, that will prove his moral honesty, his 
uprightness, his purity of thought and action. 

The Lie regarding Francis Bacon has sunk deep into the souls of men. We 
were taught it as children at the day school; we heard it later in life in the pulpit 
and lecture hall; we see it repeated today in popular press articles—by poets 
like John Drinkwater and popular novelists like Sir Max Pemberton. The Lie 
began with Lord Macaulay’s infamous rhetorical Essay in 1837, which twisted 
the facts of the times, distorted the truth, and suppressed vital evidence in order 
to blacken Francis Bacon’s character. 

The Essay was based on Pope’s lines to which he attributed a meaning never 
intended by Pope: 


“Think how Bacon shined! 
The Wisest, Brightest, Meanest of Mankind|" 


Interpreting ‘‘Meanest”’ as “ignoble іп mind, character, or spirit! (when every 
literary student knows that Pope used the word with the meaning attached to it 
in that age, and as he had done elsewhere consistently, to denote that Francis 
Bacon was the “НОМВІЕЅТ” of mankind) Macaulay ravages his character with 
savage ferocity. Не is great intellectually and mean in soul; a supreme genius 
and a monstrous criminal; a mixture of Machiavelli, St. Francis of Assisi and 
Judas Iscariot, а super-historic Jekyl-Hyde. The brilliance with which Macaulay 
manipulated the evidence to support his conclusions made it one of his most 
popular “Reviews”. It has been reprinted over and over again. 

It is this point of view that has stained the very tissues of Englishmen’s minds 
today. The first thought that strikes the average man when Francis Bacon's 
name is mentioned is the fiction that he sold justice wholesale, netted a hundred 
thousand pounds by slimy swindling, and shamelessly confessed his wickedness 
by pleading guilty to bribery and corruption after whining to the King to save 
him. 

Yet this attitude is a mistaken one and utterly wrong. For this perversion 
of the mass-mind Macaulay is directly and indirectly responsible. He has poisoned 
and corrupted our intellectual and spiritual culture for over a hundred years. 
How long will it be before the Lie is overtaken, I wonder! 

Few readers will have noted the judgment of J. Cotter Morison, one of 
Macaulay’s finest biographers, in the Enghsh Men of Letters series. He writes: 


“We now come, not without reluctance, to look at the deplorable article on Bacon. 

"Тһе historical portion has only just received such an exposure at the hands of the 
late Mr. Spedding, that to dwell upon it here is as unnecessary as it would be impertinent. 

“Two octavo volumes were not found more than sufficient to set forth the full proofs 


of Macaulay's quite astounding inaccuracies, misrepresentations, and even falsifications of the 
truth.. .. 


“What could have been Macaulay's motive for writing with such passion and want 
of good faith? ... 


“Nothing that Macaulay has written has been more injurious to his fame as a serious 
thinker. ... He deviated into fiction in his libel on Bacon.” (Pp. тоо, 105, 159.) 


“Why did he do it?” asks Cotter Morison. 

Macaulay was an historian who reviewed events and characters through 
Whig Spectacles. He loathed the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings and that 
the Crown could do no wrong. He wrote down Francis Bacon primarily because 
Francis Bacon believed that these political principles were the best for his particular 
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day and generation—i.e., a benevolent Monarchy and Parliament. That is the 
reason why Macaulay libelled dead greatness. Не visited his political hate on 
the character of a man who has done more good to the world in one single depart- 
ment of human thought than Macaulay ever did as a writer, a politician, an 
Indian administrator. He threw vitriol with horrifying effect in the face of one 
of the most lovable of men, one who wrote in a noble prayer: “Thou knowss that 
in a despised Weed, I have sought the Good of ALL MEN.” 

The Sage of Chelsea said that Rhadamanthus would certainly give Macaulay 
four dozen lashes when he went to the Shades for his treatment of Marlborough. 
How many does he deserve for the disfigurement of Francis Bacon? 

Nor is it generally known that Macaulay knew he had done Francis Bacon 
the gravest injury with his poisonous rhetoric; yet he was not honest nor manly 
enough to admit publicly that he had twisted the facts. But, admission or not, 
every historian knows that Macaulay always manipulated his facts to prove his 
case against men long dead who could not reply. What is this but ‘‘Corruption’”’ of 
the worst type? 


“Late in life Macaulay himself told friends of mine that he regretted only ane piece 
he had written—the Essay on Bacon. (H. Crouch Bachelor, Francis Bacon, p. 8.) 

"Мо slander is more audacious than that falsehood to which Macaulay has put the 
seal of history.” (Sir William Hunter, The Thackerays in India, referring to Macaulay's 
Essay on Warren Hastings.) 


The University of Oxford advised all Macaulay’s works to be placed in a 
special category as “not trustworthy for History”. 

From the date of the Essay on Lord Bacon, Macaulay has been followed by 
a long line of writers who, saturated with his picturesque brilliance and guided by 
his malevolent assertions, have written—from various motives—biographies and 
sketches, popular and otherwise, of “the great criminal judge”: severe clerics, 
with their theologically warped minds, like the Rev. Joseph Sortain, Trinity 
College, Dublin, Dr. Abbott, Dean Church, who have held him up as a fearful 
example of genius allied to diabolical wickedness; and literary critics-such as Sir 
Sidney Lee, who, with other stalwarts of the ‘‘Shakespeare Trust”, have attacked 
Francis Bacon’s moral character to prejudice a purely literary issue . . . fearful 
lest the “Immortal William” should be discovered to be an academic fraud. 

The popular opinion that Francis Bacon was simply little more than a prosy 
philosopher and a corrupt judge, is deep and widespread. The average lover of 
literature has little time for him. Не is repelled by what he has read about “‘his 
unlovely character”. Nor can this be wondered at when editors of popular literary 
cyclopedias* commence their critiques of his works with such damning phrases 
as “This aggressive intellectual reformer, the great English writer, the servile 
statesman, the corrupt Chancellor”, etc. What student or reader can love a writer 
who is said to be “‘servile . . . corrupt”? The virtue has gone out of him at a 
touch. Our interest is poisoned еге we read a line. The light in his literary labours 
fades. Genius is worthless when it but serves as a cloak for immorality. 

The real truth concerning Francis Bacon’s character has never been told 
since Hepworth Dixon and James Spedding wrote their biographies sixty to eighty 
years ago. Indeed, I do not remember ever reading a single article in the popular 
Press, literary magazines, monthlies or quarterlies in which the writer whole- 
heartedly asserted that Viscount St. Alban was a great and good man. But I 
have seen numerous articles, where the pen has been dipped into the gall of 
ignorance, which have disparaged him; articles by men whose business it was to 
know better. [ 

A work, then, of this kind is long overdue. It will put the English-speaking 
people on the right lines respecting our Supreme Genius. It is by no means 

* Chambers Cy. of Eng. Lit., Vol. I, p. 380, line 3. 
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exhaustive, for it is written by a busy man for busy men. Yet it contains sufficient 
information to point the reader to richer mines of knowledge. Primarily, this book 
contains detailed evidence which proves that Francis Bacon never committed 
the crimes for which he was impeached . . . the crime of accepting monies from 
suitors in ‘his Court to pervert the course of justice, by passing judgment in their 
favour. 

He was the victim of a plot. 

It is true he pleaded guilty; but did he do so of his own volition? After 
making every preparation, he suddenly deserted his defence, threw up the sponge, 
and refused to face the trial of Impeachment. 

Why did he do so? = 

We now know the facts. We know them even better than Spedding or Dixon; 
for we have today his personal diary, which they did not possess, by which we can 
check the tmth. We know what was not known at the time to the general public, 
nor for many years later: Thai King James in his Office as King commanded him 
to break off his defence and to plead guilty. As the King’s Servant, sworn to do his 
bidding, as a believer in the Divine Right of the Kingly Office, and that the 
King can do no wrong, he had no choice but to obey. He yielded to the Will of 
the King and was undone. | 

Two remarkable pieces of evidence have recently come to light confirming 
the truth that Francis Bacon pleaded guilty against his will and that he sacrificed 
himself: 


(1) A series of Cantos in Shakespeare's Sonnets; 
(2) The elucidation of a personal poem printed with the Sonnets entitled A Lover’s 
Complaint (still in manuscript). 


They show the emotions of the chief actor in the tragedy—Francis Bacon; 
how he became “the conquest of a Coward’s Knife”, wielded by Sir Edward Coke, 
his life-long enemy, and how the coup de grâce was given by а pusillanimous King 
who interposed his Chancellor to save himself and his favourite the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

Hitherto, Francis Bacon’s guilt has been taken for granted. Biographers 
have assumed that his own confession of guilt was sufficient to warrant with 
assurance his condemnation ‘legally and morally. It is interesting to see how 
these various writers follow similar lines of thought . . . using almost identical 
phraseology. They have all the same point of view. Their variations of light and 
shade vary little more than the track of the boy who trod in the footsteps of good 
King Wenceslas. One can see that their whole viewpoint is influenced and coloured 
by the fact that he ‘deserted his defence”, and afterwards pleaded guilty to a 
series of crimes. This indicated, of course, if not “Total Depravity” at least more 
than a double dose of “Original Sin”. Having begun with this cardinal factor, 
they seek for criminal tendencies in his earlier years. They find Francis Bacon 
was obsequious to the Queen, always in financial difficulties (which must have had 
their roots in some evil cause), ungrateful to his friend Essex, responsible for the 
torturing of Peacham, and so on. To sustain these fictions (all of which can be 
shown to be preposterously false), all sorts of venal motives are imputed to him 
and gravely censured. 

If we wish, however, to obtain a just estimate of Francis Bacon's character, 
we must not begin our investigation in an atmosphere of prejudice produced by his 
plea of guilt. It is not unknown for a man to be “guilty” in law and “not guilty” 
in fact. 

Let us begin at the beginning. 

Had he any vicious characteristics 45 a growing boy? None! Asa youth? 
Ко! 

He left England at the age when “а young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
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thoughts of love”, to go to the French Court of brilliant rakes and superb demi- 
mondaines. He lived there (а; Queen Elizabeth's expense) in the train of the 
English Ambassador, for three years, one of the handsomest youths of the day, 
judging by his portrait, painted, presumably, by command of the Queen . . . by 
the Court artist Hilyard. What can be said against his character in this three 
years—impressionable years—of Court Life, beauteous Ladies and Lovely 
Knights? Nothing! He ncither wined it nor womened it. He kept himself pure, 
having been reared in the Puritan home of his foster-mother Lady Anne Bacon. 
What can be said against him when living as a law student after his return from 
France? What amours did he indulge in like Oxford and Southampton? What 
Maid of Honour did he get into trouble (he had access to the Queen’s Court) like 
Pembroke? What gambling debts did he run up like Fulke Greville? NONE! 

What of his early years at the House of Commons when he was in the public 
eye? Was he regarded as a sycophant? No! Was ће known as а man who could 
be bought? No! Asa time-server? No! As one who would crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee to Authority? No! As а worshipper of Mammon who took 
back-handers? No! 

His public record shows that he was regarded as one of the most upright of 
men, not only by the House of Commons but in the country. Where can you find 
among his contemporaries a Member of Parliament who was elected by double and 
treble returns, Middlesex no less than Cambridge vying with each other for the 
honour of his representation. Is it not strange that in all those years of strife 
no one should have suspected that his soul was shrunken with the fires of avarice? 

He was thirty years in the Commons. What charges were made against him 
during that time? None! What reflections on his honour or honesty? Not one! 
There was never a whisper to this effect. Such a thought never entered the head 
of any of his contemporaries. The sordid Cecil might think him politically 
unsound, too advanced a social reformer, but he never thought that Francis 
Bacon was a rogue, whose primary object was to feather his own nest. The 
venomous Coke might think him the ‘‘Queen’s bastard”’, а fool, and discount his 
law, but he never once suggested he was a rascal. It was left for a later date, 
towards the end of life, for Coke to invent that monstrous slander. 

Up to the 1621 Parliament, when Francis Bacon was sixty years of age, never 
a word had been breathed by anyone, anywhere, at any time, against the moral 
integrity of Francis Bacon . . . no one had ever suggested that he had accepted 
bribes, that he had perverted justice. When the storm broke in the Commons it 
was against the Monopoly-Patents imposed by the King and his Favourite 
Buckingham. Francis Bacon was outside “the Tempest” until it was diverted 
by Sir Edward Coke from James and Buckingham to the Chancellor. Then for 
the first time do we hear of the accusation of bribery levelled at the Chancellor. 

Is there not something strange at the suddenness of the charge? Something 
suspicious in its swift climax? Are we to assume that a man of known honour 
and virtue sullied his soul by dishonesty even though it was his own hand and deed 
that wrote the word “Guilty” to the charges? Average common sense, with a modicum 
of the detective instinct, suggests there is much more behind the debacle than 
meets the eye. The broad facts of his life give the lie to the idea that he com- 
mitted criminal acts the moment he took his seat in the Chancery Court, like a 
common swindler. As aman of the world I refuse to judge the whole of the Play 
by one act. 

The fact is that certain critical types are constitutionally incapable of seeing 
anything which does not lie on the surface . . . even then their field of vision is not 
sufficiently large enough to take in everything; and if-the Truth is hidden beneath the 
surface, they either assume that there is no Higher Truth than what they know, or that 
it cannot be found! Think of the fag! The moil and toil of such a search! Is it 
worth the trouble? What does it matter? Better sing Francis Bacon’s Psalm 
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Translations with Mary Sturt, his latest biographer, and chant with her what a 
poor tool he was in English Prosody; sneer with her at Rosicrucianism and Free- 
masonry; and giggle at the thought that Ciphers can enshrine profound truths, 
and are as useful in business as in war . . . than search laboriously to discover 
what he meant by The Great Instauration, or how he completed his Six Parts in 
a way utterly inconceivable to Mary Sturt, judging by her hackneyed treatment of 
the great Master. 

The possibility has never occurred to the pedant-type of mind that Francis 
Bacon may not have been guilty after all: that he may not have fallen because of 
his vices in a world of good men but because of his virtues in an era of wicked men: 
that he actually sealed his virtues by sacrifice to a patriotic and political ideal, just 
as other great souls have sealed their testimony to the truth, as they saw it, with 
their blood . . . like Sir Thomas More. Instead of looking at Francis Bacon from 
the worst point of view suppose we study him from the opposite angle. Even а 
prisoner is assumed to be innocent until proved guilty; and Francis Bacon has 


never once been proved unequivocally guilty in any one of his acts . . . even by the 
malignant Dr. Abbott, of whom Prof. Nichol was obliged to say: “Macaulay, 
Abbott and Dean Church . . . are unjust.” 


The broad facts of his life, his public career, his private pursuits, give the lie 
to the suggestion that he could stoop to wilful dishonesty. He was too great a 
gentleman by breed and education to think of such vulgar, get-rich-quick methods. 
At the height of the political “Tempest”, he could say with fine scorn, “Му mind 


has ever turned on other wheels than those of profit. . .. My mind is in a calm; 
for my fortune is not my felicity. . . . I know I have clean hands and a clean 
heart... .” 


“I praise God for it, I never took penny for any benefice or ecclesiastical living; 1 
never took penny for releasing anything; I stopped at the Seal; I never took penny for 
any commission, or things of that nature; I never shared with any servant for any second 
or inferior profit." 


Alone among all the great lawyers of the time, he died poor. Hatton, Egerton, 
Montague, Coke, Popham, Bennet, Hobart, Fleming . . . all left great estates. 
They were among the richest men in England. Yet they made their money ex- 
clusively out of law . . . out of the sweets of office, the gifts, fees and presents of suitors. 

How comes it that Francis Bacon’s “corruption” kept him poor while Egerton’s 
and Popham’s “corruption” made them rich? Js it not possible that it was his 
virtues and not his vices that kept him poor? “His honesty, tolerance, magnanimity 
and not his heartlessness, his servility and his corruption that caused his ‘Fall?’ ”’ 

“Honest Ben Jonson” loved and honoured him and thought him the living 
embodiment of “Virtue”; so did Selden, and Rawley, and Tobie Matthew, and 
Meautys, and all his personal friends; indeed a contemporary wrote: “ALL WHO 
WERE GREAT AND GOOD LOVED HIM”. And this is borne out by the thirty- 
two writers in the Manes Verulamiani who testified to his virtue, after his passing, 
even more than to his greatness. Who more likely to know the real truth than 
these intellectuals of known probity? Would these men have been likely to have 
loved and honoured a rascal, who, for upwards of five years, had systematically 
filched monies from suitors? Are we to overthrow their united testimony for the 
sour, mean life of a Dean Church? 

The following pages lay before the reader the truth of the matter. Francis 
Bacon will be seen in a new light . . . as one of the Great Souls of the Ages, a 
Servant sent by the Most High to uplift Humanity as surely as Jesus or Socrates. 
It is not too much to say that there has been painted, and foisted upon the public, 
a series of false pictures by grossly prejudiced researchers who know nothing of 
Francis Bacon’s secret life, nor the real aim of his philosophy, nothing of his true 
personality. 
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ТЕ once the reader can detach his mind from the paltry biographies of а Skemp 
or a Levine and approach this work de novo—with an open mind—I am certain 
that he will soon rejoice in the sure knowledge that our greatest genius was also 
one of the most virtuous of men. 

The time has arrived when this great Englishman should be cleansed for ever 
from the foul stains with which his reputation was besmirched by a Macaulay and 
a Campbell. 

We have inherited his thoughts and emotions in a thousand different ways. 
He is part of us in spite of Lilliputian critics who would make him a moral outcast. 
The Ethics he conceived in allegory and symbol are taught the world over when 
“the sun is at its meridian’, a “Province” that knows no bounds. His phraseology 
and the philosophy of his poetry will be universally current until the great Globe 
itself shall dissolve and leave not a rack behind. Not only does he touch us as 
the Supreme Ethical Teacher, the Prince of Poets, the most Illustrious of Phil- 
osophers, but he also sits in the Chair of Apollo as the Father of Modern Science, 
for he was the man who acted as bell-ringer, and called the Sciences together to 
labour for the good of humanity. The watchwords blazoned on his banner were 
“Light; Education and Reform; Utility and Progress.” 

Whether we like it or not this Immortal Genius is our earthly English god. 
His influence touches us in our daily lives everywhere in interpenetrating worlds 
of thought. If he were a rogue and a cheat, then it is also most true that we have 
taken a rogue and а cheat to be our god. His statue alone stood before those ancient 
Inns of Court . . . Grays Inn. His portrait alone adorns the Cabinet room in 
Downing Street. In a different guise Francis Bacon’s head smiles at “the Dull 
and Speechless Tribes” who visit the “Зћаке-зреате Monument” іп the Valhalla of 
the British Empire. Thus is he honoured in secret by the few. 


"Ме cannot hide his light, We cannot cast him out. Гог good, if it be good; for evil 
if it must be evil, his brain has passed into our brain, his soul into our souls. We are 
part of him; he is part of us; inseparable as the salt and the sea. The life he lived has 
become our law.” 


This book will open a new door into literature and life. It will provide you 
with sufficient evidence to show that the Father of English Prose, no less than 
the Father of Science, was an altruist of the first water; one of the kindest and 
most virtuous of men. It tears away the false mask he has worn so long. You 
will gradually get to know him as he really is: to know that ‘‘the Wisest, Brightest, 
Humblest of Mankind” was also one of the most Christlike. 

Every true Britisher will rejoice that at last this important Truth can be 
proved. With Ben Jonson I can say: 


“"*Tis a brave cause of Joy, let it be known, 
For ‘twere a narrow gladness kept my own. 
Give me a deep crown’d bowl, that I may sing, 
In Raising him, the Wisdom of MY KING.” 


I am greatly indebted to the Works of Hepworth Dixon, Barrister-at-Law, 
for his researches into the details of the charges brought against Francis Bacon. 
He pointed the way I should go; and all Lovers of Truth, of Francis Bacon, and of 
honest Literature (unstained by opinionative asides Pontifically expressed as 
facts) owe Hepworth Dixon a real debt of gratitude. Had it not been for his 
careful sifting of the evidence respecting the ‘‘Fall’’, I could never have spoken so 
positively of Francis Bacon’s exemplary character, his mental powers and of the 
manner in which he was “framed”. 

My thanks are particularly due to my good friend Edward D. Johnson, Esq., 
of Birmingham, for his careful reading of the manuscript, and for his many 
suggestions and helpful advice. 


TOSTHE THINKING MAN 


“‘Whatsoever things are truc, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things аге 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise . . . THINK ON 
THESE THINGS.” 


Philippians iv, 8. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE 


“MY STORY IS PROUD... The Entry 
of Truth with Chalk to Mark those Minds 
which are capable to Lodge and Harbour it.” 

. Francis Bacon. 


WHAT A WOUNDED NAME 


“Horatio, I am dead, 
Thou liv’st, report me and my causes right 
То the unsatisfied . . . 
Oh good Horatio, what a wounded name... 
Shall live behind me. : 
If thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
То tell my Story.” 
Hamlet. 


THE BROTHER’S УОМ 


“I will not injure him myself or knowingly suffer it to be done by others . . . if in my 
power to prevent it; but will boldly repel the slanderer of his good МАМЕ...” 
= z The Ritual. 


THE CONCEPTS OF HISTORY 


“Carlyle took Cromwell for his ideal as Spedding took Bacon, and each of them show 
triumphantly that the vulgar conception of history was absurd.” 
Leshe Stephens. 


DEATH LAMENTATION FOR LORD FRANCIS BACON OF 
ST. ALBAN. 


"Ауе! Thou Good Martyr, Lament! For no sad Fate hath ever been sadder, 
Saving thine own, when thou Fellest beneath the dire Cloak of another. . . . 


“Art thou, oh, Barren Tribunal,* still proud of thine insolent Purple? . . . 
Robbing the Famed of their Greatness!” 


* The House of Lords that sentenced Francis Bacon. 
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THE VINDICATION OF FRANCIS BACON 


“For ту NAME and Memory, I leave it to Men's Charitable Speeches, and to Foreign 
Nations, AND THE NEXT AGES; And to mine own Countrymen after some time be past.” 
Francis Bacon’s Draft Will. 


“I am the Coward Conquest of а Wretch's Knife 
Too base to be remembered.” 
Sonnet 150. 


"Не who robs те of my GOOD NAME 
makes me poor indeed.” 
Shake-speare. 


“Tam ready to make ап OBLATION of myself to the Xing, in whose hands I am as 
Clay, to be made into а vessel of Honour or Dishonour. ... Yet with respect to this 
Charge of Bribery I AM INNOCENT. 

“I never had Bribe or Reward.” 
Francis Bacon. 


“Апа take thou my OBLATION, Poor but FREE... 
Only ME for THEE.” 
Sonnet 136. 


“(To King James): I can set down a STORY 
Of Faults concealed whereof I AM ATTAINTED.” 
Sonnet 131. 


“Hence, Thou Suborned Informer! А True Soul 
When most IMPEACHED stands least in thy control.” 
Sonnet 136. 


“I have clean hands and A CLEAN HEART... . Whether I live or die, I would 
be glad to preserve MY HONOUR.” 
Francis Bacon. 


BEN JONSON’S TESTIMONY TO HIS VIRTUE 


“Т Loved the Man and do Honour his Memory (on this side Idolatry) as much as 
any.... 
“Іп his adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength for greatness he 
could not want. Neither could I condole in WORD OR SYLLABLE for him, as knowing 
no Accident could do Harm to VIRTUE but rather help to make it manifest.” 
Discoveries. 


“Read not to contradict and сопјите, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but TO WEIGH AND CONSIDER.” 
Francis Bacon. 
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Chapter I 
FRANCIS BACON’S BIRTHDAY BANQUET IN 1627 


ON JANUARY 22ND, 1621, A BANQUET WAS GIVEN AT YORK HOUSE BY BRITAIN'S 
noblest genius, perhaps the world’s most remarkable personality. Around him 
was gathered the greatest wits of the day, the leaders in literature, science, art, 
law, education and social reform. The banquet was to celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday; and the best men of the age sat down at his table in the heart of London, 
under the shadow of Whitehall. 
| The host was Sir Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, the Lord Keeper of the 

Kingdom and Custodian of the Great Seal. Officially, he was the most powerful 
public man in England next to the King. His reputation was international as a 
statesman, a man of affairs, an orator, a thinker. It has been truly said that “he 
had the wisest head in Christendom’”’. | 

Опе can imagine the memories likely to crowd upon him as he received his 
guests amid the courtly glories of York House. Here he had spent the first years 
of his life, for it was the home of Sir Nicholas Bacon prior to the building of his 
country seat at Gorhambury, named The Temple, when Francis was about seven. 
York House was situate in the Strand, next to the Royal Palace, from which it was 
separated by broad gardens that ran down to the Thames. 

It was a noble building, and, prior to Sir Nicholas obtaining the lease, had 
a distinguished history, being originally intended in ancient times for a Bishop's 
Inn. Reverting to the Crown, Henry VIII gave it to Charles Brandon, the 
husband of his sister Mary, the Queen of France. With the accession of his 
daughter Mary to the English throne, it went to the Roman Catholic Lord Chan- 
cellor and Archbishop of York, Nicholas Heath. On his fall, it went to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon by lease. On his death it passed into other hands, but Francis Bacon’s 
connection with it never ceased. He courted Alice Barnham from what had again 
become a second home, watched at York House by the sick bed of the dying 
Chancellor Ellesmere, obtained from him the surrender of the Seals, presenting 
him with the coronet of Brackley. To regain York House, when it lay in the hands 
of strangers, was a long cherished ambition. He obtained it during his reign as 
Keeper and Chancellor. “From it he dated his Great Instauration,”’ says Hepworth 
Dixon, “in its banquetting-hall he feasted poets and scholars.’’ Dixon gives us а 
brilliant picture of its situation: i 


“The courtyard and the great gates opened to the streets; the main front, with its 
turrets, facing the river. The garden, of unusual size and splendour, fell by an easy 
slope to the Thames, and commanded as far South as the Lollards Tower, as far as East 


London Bridge. x 

“АП the gay river life swept past its lawn; the shad-fishers spreading their nets, the 
watermen paddling gallants to Bankside, the city barges rowing past in procession, and 
the Queen herself, with her train of lords and ladies, shooting by in her journeys from the 
Tower to York-Place”’ [then known as ‘Whitehall’] ‘stairs. From the lattice out of which 
he gazed, the child Francis could see over the Whitehall Palace roof, the pinnacles and 
crosses of the Old Abbey.” (Hepworth Dixon, Francis Bacon, р. 14.) 


All along the river front stretched great houses and palaces taken from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy at the time of the Reformation. They were irregularly 
and picturesquely built, some on the edge of the rivet and others sweeping to the 
Thames in broad lawns and gardens of great beauty, their front entrances running 
along the Strand. The river was the main and easiest means of communication 
between London and the Tower and the Royal Palaces at Greenwich, Hampton 


Court, Richmond and Windsor. ‘These river-mansions were the homes of the 
17 в 
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Elizabethan noblemen, bishops and high officials of State. The sites are now 
marked by the names of modern streets, York House being named Buckingham 
Street and Villiers Street after the upstart favourite of King James. 

The area next to York House consisted of fields, lanes and gardens. It was 
known as Scotland Yard. Further east was another large area of Crown property, 
entered through postern gates, guarded in the daytime and locked at nights. 
It was once the home of the community of the Black Friars prior to their sup- 
pression . . . large refectories and residential chambers. Court officials resided 
there. The population in London and Westminster did not number above two 
hundred thousand, the residents being very spread out save within the city 
boundaries. 

The boy Francis lived in very truth at the very hub of national life. He was 
reared in an atmosphere of fervid aristocracy, patriotism and loyalty to Queen 
and Country. 

He had learned his letters at Lady Bacon’s knee, a deeply religious woman, 
strictly Puritanical. Her accomplishments were many and varied. She was 
familiar with classical and modern languages. She was a translator of books from 
Latin and Italian. She had a literary reputation. She had died some ten years 
(1610) prior to the sixtieth birthday party, having been for years under the care 
of Sir Francis. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, too, was a writer who revelled in the classics. He was a 
shrewd, wise old man. When he was alive the day was begun with family prayers 
and had ended with Morality Tales and stories of the Ancient Myths. On the 
anniversary of his natal day Francis Bacon would remember these things: how, 
too, he had played with Anthony Bacon, a boy two years older than himself, in 
the beautiful gardens, and had seen all the busy life of river traffic astir on the 
breast of the Thames . . . the royal barge of the Queen, the boats of noblemen, 
the wherries of humbler persons, and the giant ships that sailed the mysterious 
seas to the Fortunate Isles of Adventure and Romance which afterwards were 

. destined to help to inspire The New Atlantis ог The Land of the Rosicrosse. 

In 1620 Sir Nicholas, Lady Anne Bacon and Anthony, as well as the old 
servants—with the prototype of Yorick the jester* who once kept the table in a 
roar—had all gone into the Beyond. There were other ghosts of the past, too, 
who would mingle with the guests on that historic occasion . . . never to be 
forgotten, for they had helped to make him, to unfold his intellect, to mould his 
peculiar cast of mind. 

In York House he had seen what no other child did in that era, save Anthony; 
he had seen at first hand history in the making, for the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, was one of the men who directed the early years of Queen Elizabeth. To 
his home came all the great notables of the day: peers, lords and prelates, as well 
as the Queen herself, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, Drake, Raleigh, the 
Earls of Oxford, Derby, Northampton, and others of the highest social circles. The 
growing boy knew intimately all the famous sailors, soldiers, lawyers, politicians, 
business-men and adventurers who were quietly preparing to challenge the greatest 
maritime nation in the world, Spain. Before his childish eyes there continually 
passed an ever-brilliant galaxy of Princes, lords, ladies, ambassadors . . . even 
the pomp and pageantry of the “Virgin Queen’s” Royal Court. Queen Elizabeth 
was known to him intimately from his tenderest years. 

Apart from the flood of memories that would naturally arise there would be 
other reasons for justifiable elation on that eventful day. He had recently published 
The Novum Organum, one of the world’s masterpieces of thought, and congratula- 
tions were then pouring in from Continental scholars. It had been written and re- 
written no less than eight times, says Dr. Rawley his chaplain, before he thought 


* See Note 1, page 141. АП Notes by authorities are placed together, where they may be read later, 
so that the continuity of the tale may not be interrupted, 


. 
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it fit to present to the world. It has influenced scholars in every аре for its analysis 
of “the Thinking Man”. It points out the true paths to correct thought, and 
seeks, chiefly, to make the world a better place to live in. He claimed that in 
his book he acted the part of a bell-ringer calling the Sciences together to labour for 


the common good of humanity. Though many of its parts are still imperfectly 
understood it continues to influence the world. 


“It is a book,” says Hepworth Dixon, ‘‘which has in it the germs of more power and 
good to man than any other work not of Divine Authorship in the world.” 


The Novum Organum was dedicated to King James, who paid the author the 
doubtful compliment some time afterwards by remarking: “It is like the Peace 
of God. It passeth all understanding!” But James was well pleased at the 
honour of the dedication. Indeed, it would be already an open secret among 
Francis Bacon’s personal friends that the King was shortly to confer upon him a 
further signal honour. The birthday guests at York House were being welcomed 
not only by the first lawyer of the land, the first philosopher of Europe, the Father 
of experimental Science, the Prince of the World’s Wits, but by the future Viscount 
St. Albans 

Though we have no detailed account of the proceedings we can reconstruct 
the scene, the guests likely to be present, what went on and the form of the 
Banquet, for his guests were the Brethren of the Secret Societies, Ethical and Literary, 
that he had created and founded nearly forty years previously, on his return from 
the Court of France, after a three years’ continual pilgrimage. In 1621 his Ethical 
Societies were soundly established in many English Counties, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales and the Continent. All his life the great Chancellor had loved to surround 
himself with kindred souls, with the choicest spirits of the age who met in happy 
comradeship round his festive board. The feast of reason and the flow of wit were 
never more in evidence than at his table. Many hurried away the moment the 
meal was over that they might preserve the words of Francis in their note-books. 
I have long believed that Owen Felltham’s Resolves, which ran to 1840, was the 
Table-Talk of Francis Bacon. There are solid grounds for holding such an opinion. 
The second edition appeared in 1628, the first edition being undated. The Resolves 
are beautiful expressions of ripe ethical thought . . . invaluable as а hand- 
book of morals to the young Masonic Fraternity. 


“His meals were refections of the ear as well as of the stomach, like the ‘Noctes 
Atticae . . ' wherein a man might be refreshed in his mind and understanding no less 
than in his body,” says Dr. Rawley (Resuscitatio, 1657). Не also adds: 

“There is a commemoration due as well to his abilities and virtues as to his course 
of life. Those abilities which commonly go single in other men . . . were all conjoined 
and met іп him. Those are sharpness of wit, memory, judgment and elocution.” 


Ben Jonson has recorded in his posthumous book Discoveries that Francis 
Bacon was such a natural orator that when he spoke he had his hearers completely 
in his power. His hearers could not cough or turn aside for fear they missed some 
pregnant sentence. And when it is remembered that he compiled the finest jest- 
book in the world, according to Lord Macaulay, dictating 338 anecdotes to Dr. 
Rawley from a sick bed at a single sitting one afternoon, without reference to a 
note, we can see that the common idea that Francis Bacon was a dull philosopher 
who cared nothing for the wine and spice of life, is an altogether mistaken opinion. 
Though a philosopher, a scientific experimentalist and an ethical teacher, he was 
neither ponderous, solemn nor dull. He was the very antithesis of solemnity at 
sixty years of age. There are many anecdotes told of him from his youth up which 
show that he had a keen sense of and dearly loved a jest. 


_ “There happn‘d in my time one noble Speaker, who was full of gravity in his speaking. 
His language—where hee could spare оу passe by а jest—was nobly censorious. . . . i 
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hearers could not cough, or looke aside from him, without losse. . . . No man had their 
affections more in his power. The feare of every man that heard him was lest hee should 
make ап end.” (Ben Jonson, Discoveries.) 


Professor John Nichol, writing in 1888, says (Bacon, Vol. І, р. 199): 


“He rarely admits us to his fireside but all accounts agree that it had a hospitable 
glow. Nor at the Mermaid Tavern nor in later times at Brooke’s ог at Twickenham, at 
the Kit Cat or Garrick clubs, could we have had better company than that which talked 
and laughed and speculated, and exchanged bon mots around the board at York House 
or Gorhambury, while the flowers exhaled their fragrance and the music rang, where the 
great Chancellor gathered about him the choicest spirits of the time. 

“There poets, thinkers, men of science and of the world, jurists and diplomatists, 
associated on equal terms. There were to be met Ben Jonson, the Laureate; Davies, 
the Chief-Justice of Ireland, and author of the Nosce Тетрзит, an attempted answer to 
Lucretius; and Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, whose Treatise on Wars divides with Cyril 
Tourneur's Transformed Metamorphosis the ambiguous praise of the most obscure poem 
in the language previous to the appearance of Browning's Sordello; Sir H. Wotton. the 
author's cousin and successful rival; Sir T. Bodley, ambassador to the Court of Henry 
IV, who refounded the great library of the Duke of Gloucester at Oxford; Launcelot 
Andrews, Francis Bacon's lifelong friend . . . the Homer of the pulpit, who founded the 
Society of Archacologists, of which Sir Philip Sidney was a member; John Selden, the 
wisest and least pedantic of antiquaries, who helped his host with precedents, and may 
have gathered from his socicty material for the Table Talk that links the Elizabethan 
and the Cromwellian age; with Thomas Meautys, loyalist of secretaries; Toby Matthew, 
the translator of St. Augustine . . .; and William Rawley, the honest chaplain, who 
has embalmed his master’s memory in terms affected by his master’s style.”’ 


These savants would be some of the guests who sat down to the dinner at 
York House on the occasion of Francis Bacon’s sixtieth birthday. But there would 
be others, because this gathering took the form of a Masonic Banquet, a fact 
hitherto unknown to historians and biographers. Nichol never suspected that 
“Our Francis” was the first Rosicrosse-Mason, a secret Ethical Teacher, ог he 
could have considerably extended his list. In 1620 William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, was the Grand Master of England (one of the “BRETHREN” with 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery, to whom the 1623 Folio of Shake-speare was dedi- 
cated). He would be present, and Inigo Jones, the architect, who “owed his 
education” [his Masonic education of course] “to Pembroke.” 

Others of Francis Bacon's friends likely to be present would be Henry 
Danvers, Earl of Derby; Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, and Francis Russell, 
Earl of Bedford. They are mentioned by Masonic tradition as having presided 
over the Fraternity; and they were all personal friends of the host. Dr. Robert 
Fludd would be there as the nominal leader of the Rosicrucian movement in 
England. He was connected with the Acception, a Masonic Lodge which was held 
in Masons’ Hall in 1620, only a short distance away from where he lived in Coleman 
Street. Sir George Sandys would be present, a confidant who was afterwards 
destined to play an important part in preserving his host's Sonnet-Diary and 
circulating this secret book among the Brethren. There would be, too, some of 
his “роса pens” from his private scrivenery, who turned out under his directing 
editorship original works and translations for the Rosicrosse. We know that 
some of his qualified helpers were Ben Jonson and other poets like John Fletcher, 
the dramatist; George Chapman, the translator of Homer; Anthony Munday, 
translator and ballad-maker; Thomas Dekker, the prolific playwnght; John 
Marsden, satirist; John Ford and Thomas Heywood. 

In his early days John Davies (mentioned by Nichol) had been one of his 
literary assistants (he has left his penmanship on the covers of the Northumberland 
Manuscript which once reposed in Francis Bacon's literary abode). The Rev. 
Geo. Herbert, public orator in 1620, was also of this secret school, and the Rev. 
Francis Meres, so much quoted because of his reference to Shakespeare’s “sugared 
Sonnets among his friends’; Robert Burton, author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
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choly; William Camden, the historian; Georges, Bettenham, Bushell, and Thomas 
Hobbes, “the Malmesbury philosopher’. There would be others amongst them 
whom we shall never know; but all these illustrious persons would be at least 
present for they were directly connected with the host personally by ties of friendship 
and bonds of secret fellowship. 

The banquet would be prepared under the supervision of his wife, Lady Alice, 
who was weil used to the management of similar functions. She was an able 
hostess, skilled in presiding over the social side of her husband’s activities. She 
had steadily mounted the ladder by his side, and in 1621 was one of the chief 
leaders of the social festivities at the Court of James I. When her husband was 
Regent of the Kingdom, owing to the King’s absence in Scotland, she had been, 
for six months, the First Lady in the Land, taking precedence over everyone when 
Sir Francis kept Court. 

Lady Bacon was thus experienced in running State functions and managing 
large staffs of servants. She was responsible not only for running York House but 
Gorhambury Manor and Verulam House, that lay half a mile from Gorhambury, 
built on his Hertfordshire property at a cost of £10,000, so that he might pursue 
-his studies and experiments undisturbed. 

John Aubrey, the antiquarian (1626-97), wrote that when Francis Bacon, 
during his Chancellorship, arrived at St. Albans: 


“the town seemed as if the Court had been there, so nobly did he live. His servants 
had liveries with his crest. His watermen were more employed than were the King's.” 


York House was taxed, according to ancient records, for forty-one hearths, 
so it must have possessed at least that number of rooms. It gives us some little 
idea of the spaciousness of the building and the staff required to run it. Lady 
Bacon must have been a woman of considerable executive ability to manage all 
the servants and attend to the daily requirements of so large an establishment, 
housekeepers, servants, porters and gardeners. The Chancellor himself had a 
veritable army of personal retainers: secretaries, ushers, gentlemen-in-waiting, 
clerks, grooms, etc. At the British Museum there is a list of over one 
hundred names of the attendants who waited on the Chancellor at York House, 
so there must have been a great deal of ceremony observed among both the men 
and women that her ladyship had about her. 

These details give a light, though dim, by which we can peer through a vista 
of some three hundred years and see this stately, historic mansion once more 
with its army of servants, retainers and gentlemen-ushers, replete with exquisite 
furnishings, with hangings of choice tapestries, and especially the great dining- 
hall with its heavy furniture and historic pictures faintly illumined with the soft 
glow from the candelabra. We can reconstruct the scene, for the tables would be 
set out, as is the custom today, in Masonic fashion. We can see the white napery 
of the table “T’s’’ mutely out-breathing a welcome of invitation to each guest, 
the gleaming silver, the firing-glasses beloved by our ancient Elizabethan Brethren, 
the sweet scents that arose from the profusion of flowers that adorned the tables, 
the sweet music of harpsichord, ‘cello and flute played by skilled musicians, 
probably under the direction of the Court musician Downland. 

The brilliancy and animation of the gathering company can be pictured as 
the guests foregathered to sit down in their respective places to one of those 
“Feasts so Solemn and so Rare” (Shake-speares Sonnets, LII-148),* created by 
Sit Francis and beloved by him as a means of promoting goodwill and comrade- 
ship. In the Centre-East sat the man who had begun the moulding of the future ages 
in ethics, literature, science and philosophy. By his side would sit the Poet- 
Laureate Ben Jonson, and on the other the Grand Master of the Order, the Earl 


• The figures denote the real MS. Order of the Sonnets; Roman numerals the ‘'1609 Quarto Order”. 
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of Pembroke. In the East would sit prelates, noblemen, courtiers. The foremost 
wits of the time were scattered all over the room. 

We can imagine the sparkle, the repartee and the badinage that went on, 
jest capping jest, while the gentlemen-ushers and waiters attended to the wants 
of the Brethren after the banquet was opened by the usual Masonic Grace. In 
imagination we can once more see the clearing of the Great Banquet Hall of all 
strangers, the closing of the meal in due form, the honouring of the loyal toasts 

. and then the toast of the evening . . . “Worshipful Brother Francis Bacon, 
Baron Verulam.’’* 

The man who proposed this toast was Ben Jonson, the Poet-Laureate. We 
know this because the most important part of his speech, the finale in the form of 
a poem, has been preserved. It is because of this poem that an informed Mason, 
who has been “taught to read” on Masonic lines, can tell that the gathering at 
York House concluded with a Masonic banquet, that it was attended only by 
males (i.e. the Brethren), that toasts were drunk accompanied with the ancient 
Masonic habit of “Firing” with special “Firing glasses, that the Mason then stood 
in a certain way, as he does today, and that the Host was rightly placed тн the 
centre. He stands in the midst of the company in a certain peculiar manner to 
denote that his “standing” is connected with the “Mystery” of Masonry. The 
implications of the first four lines alone are of tremendous significance. The 
entire poem, and the secret message which runs through it, shows that Francis 
Bacon was being honoured not only on account of the anniversary of his natal 
day, but as the Secret Founder and Father of the Literary Rosicrosse, the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity, and the Masonic Brotherhood; and that his Royal descent 
was well known to the Heads of the Brotherhood.t 

The poem is full of double meanings, subtle allusions, and cunning innuendoes. 
They would be well understood by the company who heard the poem recited by 
Jonson, though the lines pass unnoticed today like the enigmatical, double- 
meaning phraseology of his lines “To the Author” in the 1623 Shakespeare Folio. 

Here is the poem composed by Ben Jonson: 


LORD BACON’S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


"На  Нарру Genius of this Ancient Pile! 

How comes it all things so about thee smile? 
The Fire] The Wine! The MEN! Апа in the MIDST 
Thou STAND’ST as if sone MYSTERY thou didst. 

Pardon! I read it in thy face! Тһе Day 
For whose returns, and many, ALL THESE Pray; 
And so до I. This is the Sixtieth year 
Since Bacon, and thy Lord, was Born! And HERE 
Son TO THE grave, wise Keeper of the Seal, 
Fame and Foundation of the English Weal. 
What then THE FATHER was, that since is he, 
Now with a TITLE more to the DEGREE; 
England’s High Chancellor: the destined Heir 
In his soft cradle, to his Father’s Chair: 
Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 

‘Tis a brave cause of Јоу! Let it be known! 
For 'twere a narrow gladness, kept thine own. 
Give me a Deep-Crowned Bowl, that I may sing, 
In RAISING him, the WISDOM of MY KING.” 

(Quoted by Montague, Bacon, p. cclix.) 


Running through these lines is a secret message in the initial Capitals.t It is 
in correct Masonic form and its significance will be understood by every Master 


* Sec Note 2, p. ї41. t Sce Additional Notes, p. 147. 
1 See Note 3, р. 141. 


—— фине 
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Mason. It is in the form of а toast, after which comes the command by the speaker 
to greet Wor. Francis Bacon with “the Grand or Royal Sign which is Solomon's”. 
This sign is said to have come into being by an involuntary action of Solomon, 
when, for the first time, he viewed the Temple built by Hiram. Raising his 
arms in adoration the King exclaimed, “Oh, Wonderful Mason,” so astonished was 
he by its beauty. 

Ben Jonson’s toast was as follows: 


“Т GIVE FRANCIS TUDOR, WORSHIPFUL INSTALLED (MASTER): 
ENGLAND'S HIGH CHANCELLOR! 

“NOW, WORTHY FREEMASONS ... SOLOMON’S SIGNI 

“НАП! HIRAM, THE TRUTH, AND FREEMASONRY'S PRINCE.” 


We can judge that Francis Bacon's reply to the toast would amplify the hint 
of the coming Honour about to be conferred upon him by King James, and explain 
to the Brethren the meaning of the Poet Laureate’s innuendo—that he was about 
to receive the title of Viscount St. Alban within a week in a form of peculiar 
honour . . . investiture by Coronet and Robe instead of by Letters Patent, the 
usual procedure for other Peers. (Sce Notes of Importance, p. 147, for the full 
explanation of Ben Jonson’s poem with its secret toast properly decoded.) 

What a happy company! Congratulations! Smiles! Laughter! How the 
speeches would sparkle with anecdote and wit! What a crowd of unforgettable 
memories each would take away with him that night! “The Fire, the Wine, the 
Men! And in the Midst thou Stand’st as tf some Mystery thou didst!” 


“Ben Jonson’s sonnet to his host lights us back upon the scene," says Hepworth 
Dixon, ‘making visible the бге, the wine, the men—the crowd of earls and judges, wits 
and poets, probably Pembroke, Montgomery and Mandeville; possibly Falkland, Selden 
and Hobbes. We sce the burly figure of Ben, as he rises with his poesy, and sits down, 
amid cheers, with the empty bowl!’' (Lord Bacon, р. 376.) 


A week later there was a splendid gathering of another type at Theobald’s 
to witness Francis Bacon’s investiture with the coronet of St. Albans. The King, 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Mandeville, the Marquises of Hamilton and Buckingham, 
the Earls of Worcester, Pembroke, Arundel, Rutland, March and Montgomery 
were present. Lord Wentworth carried the coronet before him, Lord Carew the 
robe which was supported by Buckingham. The patent recited Francis Bacon’s 
merits and services in gracious terms. “Оп the 30th he took his seat as Viscount 
St. Albans in the House of Lords.” 

He was at the height of earthly fame. There was nothing wanting to his 
felicity. ‘‘Neither power, nor popularity, nor title, nor love, nor fame, nor 
obedience, nor troops of friends. All these he had—no man in greater fullness.” 

Yet within three months of receiving the robe and coronet in the King’s 
presence, ““һе is stripped of his honours, degraded from his great place, condemned 
to a monstrous fine, and flung into the Tower”. 

One can now understand the personal emotion behind the tragedy of his 
life, the bitter anguish that called some of the great tragedies of ‘‘Shake-speare”’ 
into being, the Plays that were written after 1621 for the Shakespeare Folio of 
1623, like Henry VIII, Timon, Coriolanus, heard of for the first time: The first 
describes the Fall of Wolsey; “Timon paints bitterly and vividly the ingratitude 
and neglect which attends a great man’s fall’’; the last play describes “the power of 
envy and the fickleness of the people’. But there are also personal touches in 
other Plays, many having been revised and rewritten for this purpose, and then 
placed in the Folio. 

Posterity has judged Francis Bacon with such merciless severity that it is 
difficult today to obtain an impartial hearing within the schools of learning or the 
popular press. He has been arraigned by modern historians, biographers and 
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journalists who are content to skirt the surface of the Elizabethan age, as a 
criminal whose genius only makes his crimes the more inexcusable. Every school- 
boy is taught that Francis Bacon was a corrupt judge who sold justice and accepted 
bribes. It is the outstanding fact associated with his life. His name is a byword 
and а reproach. The “‘philanthropia’’ which urged him to toil for the benefit of 
future ages is forgotten. There is now none so poor to do him reverence. His 
open and concealed literary labours are too often belittled or ignored because of 
his alleged crimes. 

The magnitude of his gigantic efforts for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Man is virtually forgotten save by a few savants. To the majority of his fellow 
countrymen he is nothing but a prosy writer of no particular worth, a criminal 
character who is at once a mixture of Titus Oates and Judas Iscariot, a pulpit 
example of wickedness and genius that must be shunned. It is not too much to 
say that, save for a few exceptions, he is unbeloved, unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung. Yet he never exerted a greater influence than he does today in all depart- 
ments of human thought. In the British Museum the writings which have provoked 
the most commentaries are: 

(1) The Bible; 
(2) Shakespeare’s Works; 
(3) Francis Bacon’s Works. 

- Look down the list of authorities quoted on any subject. It is astonishing 
how often his name is mentioned quite apart from his legal knowledge. And few 
know that Francis Bacon edited the Bible and wrote the Shake-speare Plays and 
Poems. 

His crash not only ruined him in his own day but the crime of his alleged 
malpractices, as I have already said, has infected the minds of succeeding genera- 
tions . . . especially since Lord Macaulay's criminal libel. Truer words were 
never written than those by “Owen Felltham’’ sometime after 1621, Resolves, 
No. CLVI.: 


“I wonder what spirit they are enducd withall, that can basely libel at a man that is 
fallen! H they were деуер, then would they with him condole his disasters, and drop 
some tears in pity. . Nature never gave them а mind socrucl as to add weight to an 
over-charged beam. © 

"То епуепот а пате by libels, that already is openly tainted, is to add stripes with an 
iron rod to one that is flayed with whipping ; and is sure, in a mind well tempered, thought 
inhuman, diabolical:’”’ 


So Francis Bacon fell from the pinnacle of earthly greatness like Lucifer 
when he was cast out of Heaven. 

Francis, Son of the Morning, how fallen art thou! 

Unlike Lucifer, he was saved in his own soul by the Immortal Hope that the 
day would come when his countrymen—and even foreign nations—would know 
the real truth concerning his character and his times: For he was an Innocent Man. 
He became a sacrifice for others, for guilty persons whose sins he bore on his own 
shoulders. He was made a scapegoat and driven into the wilderness of future 

es. 

“The tale of his ‘Fall’ 25 the most strange and sad in the whole history of man.” 
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Chapter II 
HIS BIRTH, LIFE AND LABOURS, 1561-1621 


FRANCIS BACON WAS THE CONCEALED SON OF QUEEN ELIZABETH TUDOR.* He 
was born in the Queen’s Palace or York Place on January 22nd, 1560-1. In the 
September of the previous year she had been privately married at the house of 
Lord Pickering to Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester. His wife, 
Amy Robsart, had met with a fatal accident three weeks previously. The young 
Prince’s premature birth, only four months after his parents’ marriage, prevented 
the Queen acknowledging him as her son. Her honour was involved. For State 
reasons she could not make her marriage public. She continued the pose of a 
“Virgin Queen”, but this did not prevent her from enjoying a marital relationship 
as a wife and mother. 

This morganatic marriage, and the fact that the Queen was a mother, was a 
State Secret. It was known to the statesmen of the Crown, like Lord Burleigh, 
Secretary of State, and it was suspected by the common people. This sinister 
secret dogged the child more or less all through life, and was eventually used by 
his enemies to discredit him. His Tudor birth with its whispered label—‘‘the 
Royal Bastard’’—was a fruitful cause of discomfiture and secret suffering. 

When Francis was born the chief Lady-in-Waiting was Lady Anne Bacon, 
wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper of England. Their home, York 
House, was next door to the Palace. From his birth he was reared by the Bacons 
as their own child with their son Anthony, two years his senior. He was about 16 
years of age when he accidentally discovered that he was a Tudor with Royal 
blood in his veins. He was then living in London, having been entered at Gray’s 
Inn to study law, and had the entrée to the Queen's Court, but Elizabeth almost 
immediately packed him off to the Court of France with Sir Amyas Paulet, while 
she and her ministers thought of the best way to deal with the situation. 

Under the diplomatic tutelage of Sir Amyas, Francis Bacon spent three years 
in the splendid but corrupt court of Henry III and had ample opportunity of 
seeing the political craft of Catholic and Huguenot and their intolerance. He knew 
their leaders and learned their motives through personal knowledge. They were 
the Montagues and Capulets of Shakespeare. He also travelled extensively 
through Germany, Spain, Italy and to other European centres of civilization, 
studying their manners and customs, their politics, policies and religions. Says 
the writer of the French biography which appeared only five years after his death 
in 1626, Pierre Amboise: 


“He was born in the Purple and brought up in the expectations of a great career . . . 
M. Bacon himself wished to acquire that knowledge which in former times made Ulysses 
so commendable, and earned for him the Name of WISE; by the study of the manners of 
different nations. . . . He employcd some years of his youth in travel in order to polish 
his mind and to mould his opinion with all kinds of foreigners. France, Italy and Spain, 
as the most civilized nations of the world whither his desire for knowledge carried him. 
“And as he saw himself destined one day to hold in his hands the Helm of the Kingdom 
. . he observed judiciously the laws and of the countries through which he passed, noted 
the different forms of Government in a State, with their advantages or defects, together 
with all the other matters which might help to make a man able for the Government of 
Men.” 


He also came in touch with the heads of the Continental Secret Societies 
that had waged a relentless intellectual war against the Church of Rome from the 


• See The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor, by Alfred Dodd (publishers, Rider & Co., London), for the 
evidence of Francis Bacon's Royal birth. 
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time of Dante. He learned the art of Secret Writing from the Albigenses . . . 
how to communicate through the open print by purposeful misprints, water- 
marks, hieroglyphics, head-pieces, tail-pieces, symbolic pictures, etc., He was 
initiated in the Knights Templars. He travelled to "Ратсаг" (a word to denote 
the esoteric lore of Egyptian, Greek, Arabian and Jewish Wisdom) and there 
“studied for twelve months”. He became saturated in the Ancient Mysteries, 
their Rites, and the inner interpretation of the old world Nature Myths. He sat 
at the feet of mysterious Pythagoras, learned the science of numbers, and how to 
apply them to the printed word as a sacred seal. Not only did he come in contact 
with the Illuminati, the Gnostics and Mystics—isolated leaders of wisdom in 
hiding from creedal tyranny—but he became intimate with French scholars who 
were then initiating a Renaissance of Learning in France founded on Greek 
thought. They were openly trying to strike off the theological fetters which had 
enslaved freedom of thought and utterance for a thousand years; to lead their 
compatriots into a new way of life. The head of the movement was the French 
poet Ronsard, leader of a small band of intellectuals known as the Pleéiade. 

As a child Francis Bacon was remarkable for his precocity in the absorption 
of knowledge. Heredity and environment alike combined to create and mould 
“the most exquisitely constructed brain ever given to the sons of men”. Queen 
Elizabeth, his mother, was a most remarkable woman.* This fact must be 
admitted no matter how we appraise her character. She had more than a mere 
literary strain in her nature. She was a lover of letters, poetry and the drama 
at a time when her subjects were actively averse to such pursuits. Theatres were 
frowned upon, and actors and writers were regarded as disreputable persons, but 
Elizabeth had her own private theatricals. Leicester, his father, too, in many 
respects, was an extraordinary man. He was by no means the fool so many 
writers represent. He had vision, administrative ability, was the biggest business- 
man of his day, and a genuine lover of learning. Above all, he was a patriot, the 
leader of that little band of soldiers and sailors that ultimately threw off the power 
of Spain and secured our island independence. Even his alleged moral excesses 
allied to his intellectual capacity indicate his complex character. 

The boy Francis was fortunate in being reared in the Puritan home of the 


Bacons. Lady Bacon was a scholar as well as a housewife . . . was as much at 
home with Plato as with her pots and pans in the kitchen. She was an author of 
repute . . . a translator of Latin and Italian. Indeed, at “York House” and 


afterwards at “The Temple”, the Gorhambury home, a group of men met regularly 
to discuss writers and books. Sir Nicholas, too, was also an author. One of his 
books aroused the Queen’s displeasure. Hereafter, he wrote anonymously and paid 
a living man for the use of his name, gelling him to father his work while Sir Nicholas 
lay snugly concealed behind the living Mask. 

Long before he went to Cambridge University at twelve years of age, young 
- Francis had contacted in his home Ше some of the greatest personalities of the 
day—Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester, and lords, ladies, prelates, 
soldiers, sailors, adventurers. From the little literary circle he early got the idea 
of authorship . . . of concealed authorship. 

At the age of fifteen he begged Sir Nicholas to allow him to leave the 
University as he had learned all it had to teach him. He refused to sit for his 
degree because, apparently, he disagreed with their educational methods. He 
disdained a label which would seem to indicate a tacit assent to a stereotyped 
scholasticism that was moribund, out of date, and useless to humanity socially, 
intellectually or morally. He wrote home that the academic course he was pur- 
suing was “barren of the production of fruits for the Life of Man’. At this age, 
this mere boy in years had the mature mind of an adult. Indeed, before he left 


• See Note 4, Р. 141, 
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Cambridge he had conceived a plan for “The Reformation of the whole Wide 
Тота", and, according to Spedding,* the first glimmering of the scheme occurred 
to him when he was a little boy of twelve or thirteen years old. It crystallized 
into a scheme which he afterwards called The Great Instatration . . . a revival, 
renewal or resurrection of science, art, literature, ethics. 


“With him the gift of secing in prophetic vision what might be and ought to be, was 
united with the practical talent of devising means and handling minute details. He could 
at once imagine like a Poet, and execute like a Clerk of Works. Upon the conviction, This 
may be done, followed at once the question, HOW may it bedone? ... Then followed 
the resolution to try to do it.” (Spedding, Life, і. 4.) 


He laboured at putting this plan into operation all his life, not only by writing 
books but by the active establishment of organizations that would further his purpose. 
Late in life, in an undated letter to Father Fulgentio, a liberal-minded Venetian 
of his Secret Society, he wrote: 


“The Zeal and Constancy of my Mind has not waxed old in this Design, nor after so 
Many years, grown cold and indifferent. I remember, that about Forty Years ago, 1 
composed a Juvenile Work about these things, which with great Confidence and a Pompous 
Title, I called Temporis Partum Marimumf or the most considerable Birth of Time or 
the most Masculine} Commend me to that Most Excellent Ma . . . n§ Signior Molines.” 
(Васотапа, 1679, р. 200. Bishop Т. Tenison.) 


It was a few months after his return home from the University that he 
learned the secret of his parentage, a Tudor in hiding with the Mask of a Bacon 
riveted over his personality. His hurried departure to France was in many 
теѕресіѕ a most fortunate circumstance. It brought him in direct touch with the 
Continental idealists, the poets, scholars and mystics, who were already dreaming 
dreams of a golden age to uplift humanity. It enabled him to settle the broad 
lines of his idealistic plan. Above all, his pulses were quickened and his soul 
set afire with passion for the love of a woman, Queen Margaret of Navarre, at 
whose salon the most brilliant wits assembled daily. 

She was literary, intellectual and beautiful. The French poets praised her 
loveliness in choice Sonnets, especially Ronsard, the Master-Singer, Du Bartas, 
D’Aubigné, and others of the School of the “Immortals” then dominating France. 
These were the men who were inspired and encouraged by the young Queen to 
hold aloft the torch of Knowledge, first lit in Italy, that its beams might radiate 
everywhere. With these congenial spirits, in this atmosphere of gaiety, wit and 
inspiration, Francis found for a brief moment . . . happiness. He emulated 
Ronsard. He wrote to Marguerite some of the most wonderful Sonnets in the 
language,|| but she was married and an alliance between them was out of the 
question. She nevertheless remained his “Ideal” for many long years. 

Three years after Francis Bacon first touched the French shores, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon died. He was recalled home only to realize he was a penniless aristocrat 
without any rights or claims on anyone. He was most awkwardly situated 
financially. Sir Nicholas, in an elaborate Will, had made satisfactory provision 
for everyone of his immediate relations—his children by a former wife—but 
Francis, as a foster-son, was not, naturally, left any bequest. His expectations, 
clearly, lay elsewhere . . . from his mother, Queen Elizabeth. From that date 


* See Francis Bacon and his Secret Society, р. 98. Mrs. H. Pott. James Spedding spent thirty 
years in the study of Francis Bacon's Life and Works. He became a staunch upholder of the greatness 
and the VIRTUE of Francis Bacon, editing his Life in 1857 in seven large volumes. 

+ Тепчоп'5 note: "ог Masculum as I find it read elsewhere.” | 

t “The Most Masculine Birth of Time” refers to the Birth of Males іп a Masonic Lodge, the 
Initiation Ceremonial. 

§ Signior Molines was evidently a "Most Excellent Mason“ of a particular Degree. 

| See The Personal Poems of Francis Bacon, Shake-spearcs Sonnet-Diary, edited by Alfred Dodd 
(Ninth Edition), Marguerite of Valois, Cantos, 1, 11, 111. 
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he was financially dependent upon her for everything . . . shelter, clothing, law 
fees, pocket money. He has been called a “Gentleman Pensioner” of the Queen. 
But his only claim on her bounty lay in the fact that HE WAS HER SON. 


“Except the allowance from the Queen it is abundantly clear that Francis at the age 
of twenty had nothing to live on. The Bacon family had no responsibility and he was 
entirely а pensioner on the Queen's bounty.” (Parker Woodward, The Early Life of 
Lord Bacon, p. 29.) 

The Rev. W. Begley, M.A., after considering a great deal of documentary evidence, 
concludes by saying: "1 think, therefore, I am justified in making the suggestion that 
Francis Bacon, who was virtually without means of his own, was allowed the privileges 
of a Gentleman Pensioner, although his name did not appear on the official list any more 
than did the name of Puttenham."' (Novo Resuscitatio, Vol. I, р. 105.) 


He resumed his studies at Gray’s Inn, protesting to Lord Burleigh that he 
did not think it right that he should drudge among law-books when the time 
might be put more profitably to studies of greater delight. He points out “how 
incongruous it is for a person in his position to be employed in studying the 
common laws”. (Р. Woodward.) He then presses for “the recommendation of 
my SUIT to the Queen”. Francis Bacon would then be about nineteen. This 
mysterious ‘Suit'’—which no orthodox biographer has explained—was nothing 
less than a suit for his proper recognition by the Queen as her son and the next in 
Succession to the English Throne. 

This “Suit” crops up in his letters many times during the next ten years until 
he abandons it with a gesture of despair, announcing his decision to Lord Burleigh, 
as Secretary of State, by telling him that he no longer desired to rule over a material 
Kingdom but over an entirely different domain—-THE INTELLECTUAL: "Бог 
I have taken ALL KNOWLEDGE TO BE MY PROVINCE.” In future his 
ambitions were to be confined to his pen alone . . . to spread the Light of Truth. 

This task he had begun on his return from France. His plans and methods 
of procedure were there cut and dried. He knew that if he were to attempt to 
put all his ideals into open practice he would be foredoomed to failure. He would 
be met with opposition from all quarters, the creedalists of the churches, who 
valued dogma as the sine gua non, and the highly placed persons of power in the 
State who were averse to the spread of education and freedom of thought among 
the common people. He therefore resolved, when in France, to write and to 
labour openly for those branches of learning that did not conflict with authority, 
and to write and labour secretly, anonymously, for those things which made for 
Sweetness and Light, the Upliftment and Advancement of Man—quite apart from 
doctrinal religion—embracing education, social and political reform and ethics; 
above all to found a School of Disciples to perpetuate his ideals. 

To further his concealed works, he had invented while in Paris several forms 
of secret writing to be used in the open text of printed works without arousing 
suspicion. Secret messages could thus be enfolded regarding himself or his work 
known only to his disciples who had the Key. It is safe to assert that from this 
early date everything he printed and published carried some form of Cypher. 

His complete philosophic system which he called The Great Instauration 
consisted, he said, of SIX PARTS. He gave a précis of those Parts in 1620. 
Three Parts were to be openly published over his own name and Three Parts were 
to be privately written, smuggled into the world, and established secretly and 
anonymously, as they promulgated ideas then considered subversive to Church and 
State. His aim was that these ideas should be rooted and grounded, and sufficiently 
widespread before being disclosed to the world, so that they could not be destroyed 
at birth by authority. He did not, of course, disclose this information in the 
précis he wrote of his philosophy. “Т am a Servant of Posterity’’, he said, and he 
left it to posterity to discover the Three Missing Parts, what they were, and the 
scope of his complete System. But he left sufficient hints in his writings to make 
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his intentions clear to any intelligent person; and Archbishop Thomas Tenison 
(T.T.), in 1679, one of his secret disciples, makes the position perfectly plain in 
Baconiana of Francis Bacon’s aim educationally and ethically. 

His System was designed to establish science, education and ethics (the 
marrow of all religions) upon а new basis; to ameliorate the lot of man by applied 
science, to educate the common people by teaching man to KNOW himself 
mentally and morally, and to interpret Nature and her Symbols from an ethical 
standpoint. He sought to emphasize the cardinal fact that God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth. In short, all his efforts were directed to 
Universal Brotherhood through the Love-Ideal in a Parliament of Man, a federation 
of the world. Utility and Progress were his watchwords for physical man, 
Light more Light for mental man, and Charity for the spiritual man . . . the 
only sure passport to the Immortal Groves of Asphodel. 

Francis Bacon’s biographers, being unaware of his secret labours,* usually 
assume that The Great Instauration was purely a bookish philosophy which 
consisted of parts to be written one after another, like the chapters of a book. 
They say, “Why did he not complete his system? He has left everything in the 
air. His ‘Parts’ are broken columns. Why has ће left us fragments only?” And 
they conclude that Francis Bacon never applied his “New Organ" of Interpre- 
tation to Man the Thinker, and never held the Mirror up to Nature to discover 
spiritual realities, because the task was too herculean. They say he could not 
continue his task after writing Part III. It was too gigantic. 

But Francis Bacon never intended, as already stated, to write up his system 
in completely separate parts, beginning and completing Part I before attempting 
Part II. Instead, he kept the lay-out of the Parts ever before him. From his 
late ‘teens he had conceived the idea of working at all the parts concurrently. "I 
alter ever as I add so that nothing is finished until all be finished.’’ In short, he 
was continually adding, revising and strengthening each Part according to whim 
and circumstance, until at last, at the end of life he could write: “MY SYSTEM 
15 AT LENGTH Developed and ESTABLISHED.” He was an Architect and 
Master Builder fashioning SIX BUILDINGS, each complete in itself—each one 
the task of an intellectual giant. When grouped together they formed the Temple 
of THE GREAT INSTAURATION. 

This is how he began his life’s work. 

When he returned from France as a youth he was afire with the spirit of— 
what he afterwards called—‘‘Philanthropia’’. He had realized there were “‘great 
Deficiencies in Learning’. England had no real language of her own, only a 
medley of dialects in which it was impossible to express the niceties of thought. 
The language of culture was Latin. There was not an English Grammar nor a 
simple text book on English Prosody. 


“In looking round a well-furnished library, how many English or French books,” 
asks Macaulay, "can we find when Queen Elizabeth received her education? Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Comines, Rabelais nearly complete the list." 


The fact is there were no English books. The Englishman had never been 
taught to read. He was barren of ideas. He could not think because he lacked words 
with which he could think and express himself. Here was a “Deficiency” to be 
remedied. . . . “Ignorance! The Curse of Сой!” But what Ronsard and 
his Brotherhood were doing for France, the introduction of Greek thought, Greek 
methods, new words, new ideas, poetry, the drama, Francis Bacon resolved to do 
for England. Thus began the conception of the English Renaissance which fruited 
in such splendour in after years. 

On taking up his studies at Gray’s Inn his first step was to interest those 


* See Note 5, р. 141. 
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particular law-students who might be privy to his ideals. His foster-brother 
Anthony, Tobie Matthew, Fulke Greville were the nucleus. He then founded a 
Secret Literary Society, the members being sworn to the allegiance of Pallas 
Athena . . . the Goddess whom he had avowed having taken for his Mistress and 
Muse when in France. Pallas Athena was the Goddess of Wisdom and was sup- 
posed to preside over the whole of the intellectual and moral side of human life. 
She was the patroness of the useful and elegant arts such as weaving (felling), 
imparting to her devotees the peculiar Masonic Virtues of Prudence, Courage, 
Perseverance. She protected the State from outward enemies. The Britannia on 
our English coins is taken from Pallas. She was credited with being the inventor 
of musical instruments. The Olive wreath denoting Peace was her emblem. She 
was a Creator and Preserver. 

She was depicted in Greek Art with a Helmet on her head. She held the 
Spear of Knowledge in her right hand, poised to strike at the Serpent of Ignorance 
writhing under her foot. The large Helmet denoted that she waged invisibly a 
silent war against Sloth and Ignorance. She was usually placed on the Greek 
Temples with a Golden Spear in her hand. When the morning rays of the sun 
glinted on the weapon, causing it apparently to tremble, the common people were 
in the habit of saying smilingly: “Athena 15 Shaking her Spear again. She was 
thus known as “the Spear Shaker” or “the Shaker ој the Spear”. А 

This was the Goddess to whom Francis Bacon plighted his troth when а youth. 

The members of this Secret Literary Society which centred in Pallas Athena 
were known as The Knights of the Helmet. They had a ritual—created by Francis 
Bacon—and were initiated with an elaborate ceremonial. There was a vow, 
recitatives, perambulations. The Initiate was capped with the Helmet of Pallas 
to denote he was henceforth an “Invisible” in the fight for Human Advancement. 
A large Spear was placed in his hand—indicative of a pen—for he was to Shake the 
Spear of Knowledge at the Dragons of Ignorance. He thus became а “Ѕреаг- 
Shaker”, and the head of the little band of ‘‘Spear-Shakers’’ was ‘“‘Shake-Speare’”’ 
himself, Athena’s visible representative on earth . . . Francis Bacon. 

This little group of law-students—with a few outsiders like Gabriel Harvey, 
a Cambridge Professor, the one-time tutor of Francis in Prosody—became the 
brains of the secret movements in the Elizabeth Era which led to the English 
Renaissance. This prime Fraternity became known ultimately as the Rosicrosse. 

Their activities began with an attempt to create a flexible English language, 
to provide words with which Englishmen could express themselves, a literature 
written in their own tongue to take the place of Latin. To this end the Rosicrosse 
made translations from many languages and issued text-books dealing with all 
sorts of subjects. They wrote original works anonymously. They had to create 

English reading public and they did so in many ways . . . by feigned attacks 

each other, stimulating interest by controversy, by stories and plays of 
educational and moral interest. A great deal of Francis Bacon’s financial diffi- 
culties in these days, and even later, was due to the fact that he had to pay for the 
books to be printed, and that he was running the printing and publishing side of 
his creative efforts at a dead loss. He was actually thrown into prison more than 
once for borrowed monies, such debts being incurred solely through the expenses 
of his idealistic ‘‘Philanthropia”. These Rosicrosse books were signed with the 
numerical Seal of the Rosicrosse, 157 or/and 287* and often the author’s real 
name by a numerical signature or anagram. J these books Francis Bacon had the 
opportunity to secrete his personal secrets which he dare nol write about openly. 

Thus began the Society of the Rosicrosse, and thus the Founder began a 
series of writings which eventually became the Fourth Part of The Great In- 
stauration. Francis Bacon became an anonymous writer, using many pen-names 


» See Francis Bacon's Cypher Signatures, by Frank Woodward. 
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until he had learned the art of creating personalities by a perfect blending of 
“FORMS” or human passions. This very word, “Form”, Francis Bacon uses in 
The New Organ of Interpretation for the understanding of all Mental Phenomena 
and the Thinking Man, thus leading to the creation of the “Actual Types and 
Models” of Mental and Emotional Passion that were ‘‘to be set before the Eyes” 
as on a Stage by а “Shake-speare”’. 


The Rosicrosse Literary Society, we know, was definitely in being in 1604 


“for on the 6th January the Qucen held a Masque Ball, and Inigo Jones, having been 
asked to design the costumes, drew among other sketches one over which he himself 
scribbled the words, ‘A ROSICROS’.” (Е. de P. Castells, Our Ancient Brethren, р. 90.) 


From another angle of study Parker Woodward says: 


“There is very little doubt that Francis formed a Secret Society for the prosecution 
of his scheme for the Advancement of Learning, the Maintenance of Religion, and the 
Improvement of Manners, Morals, Arts, and Sciences. . . . Overt signs can be collected 
only by watchful care over a number of years.” (Siy Francis Bacon, р. 54.) 

The same author, writing of the year 1592, says: ‘Francis was at this time, if not 
earlier, well helped by a staff of men capable of writing a sart of shorthand, who after- 
wards transcribed their work.” (Early life of Lord Bacon, р. 59.) 


Sce Elizabethan Scriveneries, in Shakespeare, Creator of Freemasonry, by Alfred Dodd. 
(Rider & Co., London). 


Under the Cloak of the Secret Literary Society Francis Bacon built up his 
“Forms”, the dramatic creation of Personalities; speaking his own thoughts to 
the world through their mouths. Now can be better understood his saying: 
“‘Motley’s the only wear: It is my ONLY SUIT. .. .” 


“Invest me in my Motley: give me leave 

To speak my Mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of th’ infected world 

If they will patiently receive my medicine.”’ 

As You Like It.* | 
So... in the “despised Weed” (Disguise) of a Dramatist, Shakespeare, he 

“procured the good of all теп”. Through his stories he tried to uplift common 
humanity educationally and ethically, giving his countrymen, in his open works 
as well as his concealed ones, a vocabulary of some twenty thousand words. He 
painted broad canvasses of Life that taught the triumph of goodness and the 
dethronement of evil . . . great epics of moral power. He showed in the most 
practical manner, to succeeding generations of scholars, that he knew how to hold 
the mirror up to Nature, because he knew the secret of applied metaphysics, the 
interpretation of Nature according to the Novum Organum, i.e., PART ПТ. ‘In 
short, he demonstrated that he fully understood the laws that govern human nature, 
and how to blend creative effort along definite lines in order to produce characters 
in Art Form, the various “Forms” that live in the Great Plays. Had he openly 
declared his views that he put into the mouths of his various characters, Francis 
Bacon would have been brought into conflict with Church and State. He wrote 
his views under the Mask of a living man, as Sir Nicholas had done. This man 
was buried in the heart of the country . . . literally buried in Stratford Church 
—and had been for seven years—when Part IV of the “Types and Models”, inter- 
pretive of Nature, were mysteriously produced in 1623 under the title of Mr. 
William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, This book contains 


* Written presumably prior to 1600: First Printed and Published 1623. 
+ "I have, though їп a DESPISED WEED, procured THE GOOD OF ALL MEN.” (From Francis 
Bacon's Prayer written in 1621. 


) 
“Why do І still keep INVENTION (Poesy) in A NOTED WEED.” (Shakespeare's Sonnets.) 
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the various “Forms” of mental and moral passion—of “Light and Heat’’—to 
illustrate his experimental Natural Philosophy. 

While he was establishing the educative aspect of Rosicrosse activities by 
printing and publishing text books,* etc., Francis Bacon had also begun another 
piece of important work—intended to be the crown of his labours, the establish- 
ment of an organized Brotherhood with Rites and Ceremonial based on the 
Ancient Mysteries, Classical Myths, the craft-customs of the defunct guild of 
operative masons . . . a Rite in which the Nature Wisdom of Egypt should be 
blended with the simple, ethical New-Commandment of Jesus... “That ye 
LOVE one another.” It was, virtually, a remodelling of the Continental Templar 
Knights Secret Order which was then almost moribund . . . confined to a fast 
diminishing select few, and had outlived its former usefulness and grandeur. 
Francis Bacon aimed at remoulding the Ceremonial on broader grounds that would 
have, ultimately, a popular appeal as well as an esoteric one. He finally redrafted 
the Nine Degrees of the Templars into Thirty-Three, half of which were based on 
purely Christian Ethical Concepts. ‘Thirty-Three’ was chosen as the Highest 
Degree because the number “33”, was the numerical signature of “Bacon”: 


BACON 


2 I 3 14-13 = 33 


The first modern Freemasons’ Lodge was held at Twickenham Park and Gray’s 
Inn. It consisted of Three Degrees and the Royal Arch. Its first members were 
drawn from the Rosicrosse Literary Society: a Rosicrosse-Mason was a Brother 
who was privy to the Secrets of the Craft and the Rose. Francis Bacon created 
the Higher Christian Degrees gradually through the years, the majority being 
tried out at Twickenham Lodge. In 1620 all the Degrees had been created with 
their traditional histories, feigned tales and rituals; and the Brotherhood was 
well established in Lodges, Chapters and Presbyteries dotted all over the Kingdom 
—England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the Continent. It had even spread 
through military and naval officers and gentlemen to the New World. 

Part VI was therefore actually in being in the form of a series of Ethical 
Rituals, some simple, some elaborate—thirty-three in all—and regularly worked 
secretly by an organized Brotherhood who recognized each other, unsuspected by 
the ‘“‘uninstructed world”, through secret words and tokens. Had the Fraternity 
been known to exist it would have been stamped out as a menace, for Authority 
would never have tolerated a “Commonwealth” within a “Commonwealth”. The 
Church would have frowned on an Ethical System as subversive to Christianity, 
which all the divines then held could only be interpreted by creeds and dogmas. 
So Freemasonry was planted secretly like a bulb in the darkness and left to root 
itself and grow: And it was planned eventually to emerge into the Light of Day 
exactly one hundred years after the publication of the 1623 Great Shakespeare 
Folio . . . in 1723 

But while Freemasons’ Lodges lay concealed from sight, there was a vigorous 
movement initiated by the Rosicrosse to bring ethical principles to public notice 
—especially among liberal-minded thinkers—and to familiarize the mass-mind 
with idealism in its loftiest form . . . the amelioration of the common lot. In 
1614 there was printed in Cassel (Germany) and elsewhere for the next few years, 
a series of Manifestoes based on the Theme, The Universal Reformation of the 
Whole Wide World, the Fama Fraternitatis and the Confessio Fraternitatis. From 
what quarter they proceeded no one knew. But they were circulating in manu- 


* See Note 6, p. 142. 
+ With The Book of Constitutions of The Freemasons, by Rev. James Anderson, being the first 
announcement to the world of the Brotherhood. 1 
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script in x610 in the Tyrol, and there is now evidence that they were in circulation 
even before this date in England. There is also sufficient proof that the writer of 
the manifestocs was Francis Bacon, who had them translated into German and 
published anonymously. They were a call to all good men, irrespective of creedal 
belicf, to unite against the evils that afflicted humanity on the lines of an Ethical 
Brotherhood. 

The Rosicrucian booklets created a great stir at the time and much con- 
troversy. Many letters were written stating the willingness of the writers to join 
such a Brotherhood. But the anonymous author never replied to any of his 
correspondents and after some years the agitation died down. The seeds of 
curiosity had, however, been scattered abroad openly. The Fama and other 
Rosicrucian literature were studied and their principles practically applied by 
some enthusiasts to everyday life, by forming small commonwealths of their own. 
Some small parties even migrated to the New World that they might live their 
own lives, modelled on the Fama, free from persecution. Genuine inquirers 
were, however, noted and many were quietly absorbed into the secret Craft Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons, being, later, passed on to the still more esoteric 
Rosicrucian College. 

Before 1616 Francis Bacon had compiled Part V of The Great Instauration— 
the Rosicrucian Manifestoes—and published them openly to the world, besides 
having established the secret Colleges of the Fratres. He had given the world 
anonymously something on account of the full, ethical system of Rite and 
Ceremonial, that by allegory and symbol gave a spiritual interpretation of the 
Universe . . . the System of Natural Philosophy, Freemasonry, timed to appear 
a hundred years later. The Rosicrucian pamphlets were “to serve as wayside Inns 
in which the mind might rest”. They are still regarded as Inns for mental 
refreshment by many persons today who find their highest happiness in obedience 
to the teachings of the Rosicrucian literature. 

This aspect of Francis Bacon's concealed activities must be borne in mind in 
order to understand his character . . . the secret ideals which, after all, were the first 
things їп his intentions, and which inevitably had its repercussions on the open life 
with which he fronted the world, the open life which has been so variously inter- 
preted and misinterpreted by so many critical biographers. His ‘‘Philanthropia”’ 
led him into the paths of an “Active Philosophy’’, so he termed it, as a social 
reformer and an ethical teacher. These were the touchstones by which he tested 
his personal actions. Thought had to be combined with action, otherwise the noblest 
thoughts were meaningless, insincere, and futile. Jt should lead essentially to 
practical results. 

The three concealed Parts of his system were bound together by education, 
reform, ethics which he could not openly champion in an age of tyranny, in- 
tolerance and ignorance. His creation of a vast vocabulary, his moral tales of 
dramatic passion that even the unlettered could understand, his Rosicrucian 
ferment thrown upon the stagnant waters of society, and the establishment of a 
Brotherhood can now be seen in their influence on the Elizabethan Era and 
succeeding generations. The Mystery of Freemasonry, the Mystery of the 
Rosicrucian Manifestoes,; the Mystery of the Shakespeare Plays can all be traced 
to one source—the concealed Architect and Master-Builder. They are the 
missing parts of The Great Instauration which Spedding and Ellis, with other 
eminent scholars, have searched for in vain, eventually concluding with a sigh that 
he never wrote them. What they all overlooked was this: That Francis Bacon’s 
System not only embraced the Reformation of Physics and Physical Well-being 
but the Invisible Worlds of Mental and Moral Thought and Action: and that his 
Plan, copied from the ‘‘Antients’’, was to deliver his Philosophy by TWO Methods 
—one Public and one PRIVATE. In Valerius Terminus, Ch. 18, he says he will 
use 
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“the discretion anciently observed . . . of publishing рат and reserving PART TO А 
PRIVATE SUCCESSION, and of publishing in such a manner whereby it may not be 
to the taste or capacity of all but shall as it were single and adopt his reader . . . both 
for the avoiding of abuse in the excluded, and the strengthening of the Affection in those 
ADMITTED,” i.e. exclusion by Blackball. 

[This is a clear intimation of Initiation into a Secret Order.] 

"Мом my plan for publication is this: I wish to be published to the world and circu- 
late from mouth to mouth; the rest I would have passed from hand to hand with selection 
and judgment. My Formula of Interpretation . . . will thrive better if committed to 
the charge of some fit and selected minds AND KEPT PRIVATE.” 

“Elsewhere he talks of an ORAL METHOD OF TRANSMISSION, which reminds 
one at once of Masonry.” (W.F. C. Wigston, Bacon and the Rosicrucians, р. 44.) 

“I, going the same road as the Ancients, have something better to produce,” says 
Francis. This is, then, the Secret of The Great Instauration or RESTORATION. Не 
has returned on the road to Antiquity, copying the Dramatic Rites of the Mysteries in 
their Moral Applications by Degree Methods, and sceks to outvie the Dramatic Art of 
4Eschylus, Euripides and Sophocles. 


This constitutes more than sufficient proof that Francis Bacon was more than 
a Publicist. He was a secret Teacher with his Secret School of Disciples. 
Spedding and others never took these SECRET PUBLICATIONS into account. 
They ignored his plain words. They never sought for them; and they never sought 
for his Secret Society that was to be maintained by “ORAL TRANSMISSION”. 
They therefore missed entirely the full import of his Labours—his concealed work 
outlined in Parts IV, V, VI. 

Over his own name he never published anything until he was forty-four years of 
age—beyond ten short Essays in 1597. The best years of his life have apparently 
slipped away from him barren of creative effort. Actually, they were years 
overflowing with his concealed labours. On the definite completion of the basis from 
which could be launched the attack on the Citadels of the Kingdom of Ignorance 
(the secret bases from which sprang our new outlook on Literature; i.e. the 
Renaissance crowned by the production of the Shakespeare Plays: the Royal 
Society: the Theosophic Rosicrucian College: the Ethical Craft of Masonry: the 
New Philosophical and Scientific outlook whose watchwords were “Utility and 
Progress”) ће then—and not till then—started the ball rolling openly by printing 
The Advancement of Learning in 1605. It was PART I of the Iustauration or the 
Revival of Learning. 

In 1620 was published PART II, the Novum Organum or The New Organ of 
Interpretation. 

In the Sylva Sylvarum, published in 1627, this book being “A Collection of 
Collections” (Spedding) ог “the materials out of which anything is to be constructed’, 
is to be found 


"ап accumulation of facts, beliefs, fables and conjectures ranging over all the fields of 
Nature” (Nichol) 


which Francis Bacon had been collecting all his life. “This Natural History,” 
said he, “is the World as God made it and not as men have made it,” and, added Dr. 
Rawley, his chaplain, in deeply significant words which the Universities have never 
interpreted: 


“He that looketh attentively shall find that these particulars have A SECRET 
ORDER” (Preface, S.S., 1627).* 


This was PART ПІ of the Instauration. 
This “Collection” of experiments and alleged scientific facts was Francis 
Bacon’s first attempt, says Dr. Rawley, 


* The Masonic work entitled The New Atlantis was bound with the Sylva Sylvarum and contains 
particulars of his “Secret Orders”. 
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“to write such a Natural History as may be Fundamental to the Erecting and Building 
of a True Philosophy; for the Illumination of the Understanding; the Extracting of Axiomes; 
and the producing of many Noble Workes and Effects.” 


Apart from the fact that the “Author” of the Shakespeare Plays must have 
possessed similar peculiar and intimate out-of-the-way information respecting the 
phenomena of Nature and Human Nature, the Sylva Sylvarum, with other books, 
may be said to be the foundation-stone of the Royal Society of which Francis 
Bacon was the direct instigator and founder according to its first President, Dr. 
Spratt. Francis Bacon’s idea of a Solomon’s House of Science for the collection of 
natural facts and alleged facts, placed in a systematized order, led to the establish- 
ment of the Gresham College or Academy of 1660 and then to the Royal Society 
of Charles П. Boyle, Wren, Moray, Ashmole and Locke were the men who 
directly founded the R.S., and they were also the driving force in Speculative 
Masonry. This connection between Masonry and the Royal Society in its early 
history is extremely significant. ‘‘Solomon’s House” is the exoteric side of his 
System, while “Solomon’s Temple” is the esoteric teaching to be found іп 
Rosicrucianism and Freemasonry—the ethical interpretation of the facts of 
Nature. 

This was the reason why The New Atlantis was issued with the Sylvarum in 
order to identify Francis Bacon's “Secret Order” with the Symbolism of Nature: 
for he that looketh attentively shall find that the Atlantis indeed discloses "А 
Secret Order”, but only a Mason can detect it. There are, however, other ‘‘Secret 
Orders” of a different kind in the Work not yet disclosed. The New Atlantis, 
which was afterwards published as The Land of the Rosicrucians, reeks with Masonic 
Symbolism. James Hughan, one of the leading Masonic authorities in his day, 
said: 


“The New Atlantis seems to be, and probably is, THE KEY TO THE MODERN 
RITUALS OF FREEMASONRY.” 


It was intended to be regarded as the preface to them. The Author left it 
with these significant words: “А WORK Unfinished; The rest was not PER- 
FECTED.” 

It is clear that by Easter Sunday, 1626, when Francis Bacon departed from 
the scene of his activities, he had definitely completed his philosophic system and 
established the Movements connected with them. The Shakespeare Plays had been 
gathered together in 1623 in an omnibus volume containing twenty plays printed 
for the first time; the sixteen previously printed were largely re-written; and 
several never heard of previously—such as Henry VIII—were inserted. Shaksper 
of Stratford, be it remembered, died іп 1616.) Shakespeare’s Sonnet-Diary he 
bequeathed to his Fraternities (Xmas 1625). We may term this his last act. 

His literary labours—indeed, one may say his slow rise in the life of the 
State—were accomplished in the face of difficulties that might well have 
daunted the stoutest heart from that ill-fated day when he learned the secret of 
his parentage. He was a penniless genius financially dependent on the whim of 
the Queen, pointed at covertly, whispered about under the rose, glanced at askance 
by persons who were uncertain how to treat him. In his own way he is masterful. 
He stands up to his birth problem and begins to live it down. ‘‘Recognition’’ or 
not, he refuses to shrink into his shel. At twenty-one he is a barrister. Не is 
sent away again to France on a political mission by Lord Burleigh and his Notes on 
the State of Christendom is the result . . . a brilliant summing up of his observa- 
tions when on the Continent. He seeks an office of profit under the crown, for a 
paid position that would make him financially self-supporting. He did not want 
to eat the bread of idleness as a “Gentleman Pensioner”. But the Queen and her 
Ministers frowned upon all his efforts to make himself independent. They were 
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obviously afraid lest he might use it as a lever to secure his natural rights as a 
Tudor. His financial wings had to be kept closely clipped. 

His energies had, however, to be given an open outlet and this was provided 
when he was twenty-four by finding him a seat in Parliament for Melcombe 
Regis (1586). It gave him employment though it brought no grist to the mill. 
His entry into Parliament was undoubtedly through the influence of the Queen 
and Burleigh. The difficulty of a briefiess, landless, penniless lawyer becoming 
an M.P. cannot be explained except through Court influence. He thus became a 
House of Commons man to the end of his life. He early won a reputation for 
being a straight, virtuous man from the freeholders of England. Apart from 
personal incidents and writings, there are several facts which indicate this. 

After Essex’ death, when many critics assert he was unpopular because of 
the part he played at Essex’ trial, he had a double return to the 1601 Parliament— 
Ipswich and St. Albans. “The highest compliment that could have been paid to 
the purity and popularity of his political life,” says Hepworth Dixon. And in 
1614 he was returned by three constituencies—Ipswich, St. Albans and 
Cambridge. He chose to sit for the University he left early and with disdain. 
He was regarded as the most brilliant Cambridge man alive. His uprightness and 
integrity were unquestioned. This alone provides sufficient proof of his probity and 
political sagacity. 

As a matter of fact he had played an important part in the life of the House 
of Commons, sitting on numerous committees, advocating reforms of all kinds, 
championing the rights of the people in many ways, even opposing certain 
subsidies to the Crown as a hardship and an injustice. This was one of his early 
acts in Parliament and the Queen revenged herself by forbidding him Court, 
refusing to see him, and stopping his allowance, which greatly embarrassed him. 
It is unnecessary to go into details. It is sufficient to state that he ever strove to 
make England great, her people free, and prosperity to abound by sweeping away 
of long-standing abuses and class privileges. Never once is he to be found in his 
many legislative efforts—and he wielded eventually great power in the Commons 
—on the side of the forces of reaction or countenancing tyranny. 

We may pertinently ask why Francis Bacon never won his way early to 
financial security in the State Service? He sought such "а job of work” with 
passionate haste. He was on special terms with the Queen—everybody knew it, 
though it was dangerous to say anything—and Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State, 
was his “uncle”. Не had the brains to fill any position. He was conscious of his 
own power. He could both talk and write. He was an orator that ‘‘Masters of 
Eloquence and Epigram praised as one of them.” 


“Ні gifts were not flash and foam. If по one at the Court could match his tongue of 
fire, so no one in the House of Commons could breast him in the race of work. He put 
the dunce to flight, the drudge toshame. . . . Raleigh, Hyde and Сесії had small chance 
against him in debate; in committee Yelverton and Coke had none. 

“Other men got on. Соке became Attorney-General, Fleming Solicitor-General. 
Raleigh received his knighthood, Cecil his knighthood. Не alone won no spur, no 
place. 

“Time passed. Devercux became a Privy Councillor. Cobham got the Ста Ports, 
Raleigh the patent of Virginia. 

“Time again raced on. A new King came in, and still nochange. Cecil became an 
Earl, Howard ап Earl. What kept the greatest of them down? 

“He was not hard, like Popham, or crazed like Devereux, or gnarled like Соке. A 
soft voice, a laughing lip, a melting heart, made him a host of friends. No child, no 
woman, could resist the spell of his sweet speech, of his tender smile, of his grace without 
study, his frankness without guile. Yet where he failed, men the most sullen and morose got 
оз. 

“He ћипрегед, as for food, to rule and bless mankind. . . . While men of far lower 
birth and claims got posts and honours, solicitorships, judgeships, embassies, portfolios, 
how came this strong man to pass the age of forty-six without gaining power оу place?” 
(Hepworth Dixon, Personal History ој Lord Bacon, р. 7.) 
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Francis Bacon was fifty-two when he became Attorney-General. Coke gained 
this office at forty-two. Egerton was Lord Keeper at forty-six; Bromley, Lord 
Chancellor at forty-seven; Hatton at forty-eight. At twenty-two Sidney was 
ambassador to Vienna; at thirty, governor to Flushing. Essex, at twenty-six, was a 
Privy Councillor; at twenty-nine, Commander-in-Chief. Ralcigh received powers 
to plant Virginia at thirty-two. 

He soared high above all his rivals as a writer, orator and in administrative 
ability, yet he had the humiliation of being turned down over and over again— 
of seeing men appointed to lucrative posts that were definitely his inferior. Why 
was Francis Bacon left behind? 


“Whatever may have been the Queen's feelings towards him," says Dean Church, 

“there is no doubt that one powerful influence, which lasted into the reign of James, was 

steadily averse to his advancement. Burleigh was niggardly in what he did to help 

his brilliant nephew . . . and when his place was taken by his son, Robert Cecil . . . it is 
plain he early made up his mind to keep Bacon in the background. 

“Nothing can account for Francis Bacon's strange failure to reach his due place in 
the public service but secret hostility, whatever may have been the cause, of Cecil.” (Bacon, 

Р. 63.) 

The fact is that Burleigh and Cecil were both jealous lest he worked himself 
into a position of power and ultimately usurped the office held by each in turn. 
They knew he was a Tudor with a blood claim on the Throne, and were afraid 
for themselves if he hoisted himself into the saddle. Clearly their advice to the 
Qucen was to give him no rope financially for fear of the consequences. Hence 
Francis Bacon's cry: “I am like a hooded hawk that cannot fly being tied to the 
Queen's fist.” 

He was not even made a Knight until after the Queen’s death, and he failed 
to get the ear of James fully until after Cecil's death. “This adverse influence 
kept Bacon in poverty and out of place as long as Cecil lived, years after the death 
of Elizabeth.” (І. Donnelly, The Great Cryptogram, Vol. I, p. 190.) He adds: 


“He seemed to have possessed some secret concerning Bacon discreditable to him, 
which he imparted to King James, and this hindered his advancement after the death of 
the Queen.” (Р. 192.) 


Dean Church has the same idea that Cecil held some sort of a secret about 
Francis Bacon which he communicated to King James in order to discredit him. 
Certain correspondence indicates that James, after Cecil’s death, told Francis 
what Cecil had said. Commenting on this Church asks: 


“Had James disclosed something of his dead servant Cecil, who left some strange 
secrets behind him, which showed his hostility to Bacon?" (P. 92.) 


The truth is Cecil told James that Francis Bacon was an adulterine bastard, 
had Tudor blood in his veins, and more right to the Throne than a Stuart; and if 
he were given any power he might attempt to seize the Throne. He had poisoned 
Queen Elizabeth’s mind with the same suggestions. 

But the dead hand of Cecil failed to bar Francis Bacon's path to a place. 
There were interviews with James. The King was personally assured that Francis 
Bacon's ambitions rose no higher than that of being a loyal servant with no 
ulterior motives. Then and not till then (tangible proofs were given) did he get his 
foot on the first rungs of the ladder. 

At forty-six he is made Solicitor-General. He then becomes Clerk to the 
Star Chamber, and a little later President of “The Verge”, a new Court to deal 
with offences within twelve miles of the King’s residence. · At fifty-two ће is made 
Attorney-General, and then, successively, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord 
Chancellor, a Peer of the Realm. He holds the office of Lord Keeper for three 
years, and, at the age of sixty, he is created Viscount St. Alban. 
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This brief epitome of the life and labours gives a faint idea of the ideals, the 
Spiritual aspirations and the character of the man whose motto was, “The duties 
of life are more than life,” the man who, by his sixtieth birthday, had attracted to 
himself the wisest and the best men of his generation. In his youth he had only 
craved for power that he might use it for the benefit of his fellows. He had sought 
wealth, not to hide it in a napkin, but to use it as a means to an end—the 
Advancement of the Kingdom of Man. “Money is like manure,” he said. “It 
is of no use unless it be spread.” 

Naturally, the open actions of every public man are open to criticism, and 
largely because of the gaps—due to lack of knowledge—in his life, his concealed 
labours, and the agonizing birth-secret that burned in the heart of this most 
sensitive man, no one has been more misunderstood and misrepresented than 
Francis Bacon. His motives have been misjudged and his actions viciously 
assailed—not by contemporaries who knew him but by a long line of modernists who 
have taken their cue from Macaulay, who shamelessly manipulated the facts to 
blacken the name of our greatest Englishman. His accusers fasten on: 


I) His alleged subservience to Queen Elizabeth; 
2) His alleged heartless prosecution of Essex; 
(3) His alleged torture of Peacham. 


( 
( 


The facts are: 

(1) He forfeited his allowance from the Queen rather than agree that 
her ministers had the right to levy imposts at their own sweet will. “I shall 
never agree,” said he, “to enclosed injustice.” Moreover, the Queen was his 
mother. He naturally had affection for the woman who bore him, which 
critics, with no knowledge of the full circumstances, have misconstrued. 

(2) He prosecuted Essex against his own will and by the express command 
of the Queen. Asa Servant of the Crown he had no option. To have refused 
would have been treasonable. He bore Essex the warmest affection, for ‘hey 
were brothers. He was specially sent by the Queen to the trial to save the 
Queen’s honour, to prevent anything inadvertently being blurted out by 
Essex. These secret facts alter the entire situation. 

(3) He never ordered the torture of Peacham. He had nothing to do 
with it. It was done by the express instruction of King James and under 
his Seal. 


There are a few minor charges which I have gone into most carefully. Not 
one will hold water. His character emerges without a stain. His calumniators 
have been already refuted іл tolto but their writings are not generally known.* 
Macaulay has been answered fully by Spedding; Dr. Abbott by Professor Nichol 
and Mrs. H. Pott; Lord Campbell by Hepworth Dixon; and against Dean Church’s 
canting strictures we can set Professor Fowler, who concluded Francis Bacon’s life 
with the words: 


‘The epithet of ‘great’, which has been so ungrudgingly accorded to him as a writer, 
might, without any singular impropricty, be applied to him also AS А MAN. The story 
of his life . . . has been so exaggerated as to amount to а serious ата injurious mis- 
representation. (P. 28.) 

“I feel bound to express my general agreement with Mr. Spedding's conception of 
Bacon’s character and with his presentation of the principal passages in Bacon’s life. 
Notwithstanding the mass of prejudice still remaining to be dissipated, I believe that his 
view of Bacon's personal history is the one which, in the main, will ultimately prevail.” 
(Preface, p. vi.) 


ә James Spedding, Life of Francis Bacon and Evenings with a Reviewer, two vols. Hepworth 
Dixon, Francis Bacon, and The Personal History of Lord Bacon. These men had no knowledge of 
Francis Bacon's birth-secret or his concealed literary and ethical labours. Dixon was a barrister-at-law 
and knew the legal position inside out. С. Y, С. Dawbarn, Uncrowned and its Supplement. He is also 
a barrister. 
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The truth is that the closest scrutiny of his personal life from his youth up 
shows that he lived a clean, honest, moral life. Not one of his contemporaries 
dreamt of saying anything but that he was straight and upright, unless it was 
D’Ewes, а notoriously evil-liver who judged all men by himself, one who despised 
moral integrity and hated goodness just as evil men always do. Let us then look 
at the broad facts of his life before passing on to examine the tragedy of Francis 
Bacon’s Fall. Was he ever known to be mean, avaricious, grasping, cold-hearted, 
revengeful in his private or public life? Let Professor Fowler answer. “He was 
generous, open-handed, affectionate, peculiarly sensitive to kindness, and equally 
forgetful of injuries.” (Р. 28.) 

In the first flush of hot youth he spent three years in France at the voluptuous 
Court of Henry III. He mixes with fair women and gallant rakes but not one 
lapse is known to have blurred the beauty of his manhood. He drags no woman's 
name in the mire. He cares nothing for painted ladies and fast sets, for the gaming 
table, the wine cup, the taste of tobacco. He never had any personally extrava- 
gant tastes. “His pulse beats quick at the sight of a fine horse, a ship in full sail, 
a soft sweep of country. Everything holy, innocent and gay acts on his spirit like 
wine оп a strong man’s blood.” His pores lie open to all external nature. Flowers, 
scents, gay colours delight him. He has the soul of a Poet’s Poet. He is too much 
of a gentleman and an aristocrat by the highest canons of Nature—that inherent 
“something” which is born with some men—to do anything wrong or hurtful or 
vile. We shall see, in due course, that those who knew him best loved him most. 
Even Dean Church is forced to say: 


“He was one with whom the whole purpose of living was to do great things, to enlighten 
and elevate his уасс, to envich it with new powers, to lay in store for all ages to come a source 
of blessings which should never fail.” 


A Daniel come to judgment indeed! Can one be good and evil? Pure in 
purpose and corrupt in soul? A good friend, eminently wise, yet false to his 
Maker, а venal judge, a dishonest man? Is it possible that the innocent face of the 
Hilyard Miniature degencrated into the face of a cruel schemer? What says the 
portrait of Van Somer, at fifty-five, after thirty-six years of fag and contest with 
the world?* “Toil, thought, study, disappointment, and success have neither 
soured his blood nor disturbed the beauty of his face. Brow broad but solid; eye 
quick yet mild; nose straight and strong, of the pure old English type; beard trim 
and dainty, as one to whom grace is nature; over all the countenance a bold, soft, 
kindling light; an infinite sense of power, and subtlety, and humour, unmixed 
with any trace of pride.” (Dixon.) His later portraits show the face of a man 
charitable and benign, who practised his precepts: 


“Charity is excellently called ‘the Bond of Perfection’ because it comprehends and 
fastens all Virtues together. If a man’s mind be truly inflamed with Charity, it raises 
him to greater Perfection than all the Doctrines of Morality can до." ‘‘Perfection” .. . 
the goal of the Rose Croix! 


Any student of physiognomy can tell that the portrait so long imposed upon 
us by the Macaulay-Abbott school is nothing but a hideous caricature of the real 
Francis Bacon. The honest, smiling eyes that look at us out of the canvasses of 
Van Somer, Passe, the Hilyard Miniature could not possibly have veiled a corrupt 
soul who accepted bribes and sold justice. 

The life of Francis Bacon is throughout consistent with virtue in his public 
life no less than in his private acts. When he stood up in York House to reply 
to Ben Jonson’s toast, the Brethren knew him for what he was—not merely as 
an intellectual, but as “а Good Man” who had lived his life for forty years and 


* Sce portrait facing page 40. 
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more by the principles of the Rule, the Square, and the Compasses, as indeed he 
must have done to have founded the Fraternities which were dedicated to “the PRAC- 
TICE of every private and public Virtue’. He necessarily embodied the lofty 
tenets of Freemasonry in his own life. He lived his ethics and showed practically 
that his interpretation of Nature by “allegory and symbol” would make “good 
men into better теп and even change bad men into good теп”. Had his life 
been impure, ignoble, selfish, avaricious, he could never have established the 
Craft of Freemasonry. Men have never yet followed a Teacher of Morality who 
did not practise what-he taught. And the cultured Elizabethans who were drawn 
into his Magic Circle would never have remained to propagate esoteric mysticism, 
but for the fact that the founder himself was a shining example of the truths 
he whispered under the Rose. It is therefore preposterous to think that bordering 
on his sixtieth year Francis Bacon coolly and coldly committed a series of long- 
drawn-out offences which cut right across the moral principles he had espoused 
secretly for forty years—offences in utter contradiction, too, of his character as 
a public man. 

Yet—deny it we cannot—the fact remains that Francis Bacon pleaded 
“GUILTY” to charges of Bribery and Corruption and on that plea was he 
sentenced by the House of Lords. 

Here isa Mystery! What isthe explanation? With the aid of his Sonnet-Diary 
which Francis Bacon left to be discovered some day, we can pluck the heart out of 
the Problem. It 15 а story of low cunning, deceit and wickedness almost unbelievable 
. . . as foul a plot as the one which led Socrates to the Hemlock and Jesus to the 
Rood. 


Chapter 111 
FRANCIS BACON’S MARRIAGE 


ELIZABETH DIED ON MARCH 24TH, 1603. SHE NEVER NAMED HER ‘‘SUCCESSOR”’.* 
She died as she had lived . . . “a Virgin Queen”, and carried her private love- 
secrets with her to the grave as far as was possible. The only heir in sight was the 
Scottish King James of Scotland, by "а legitimate but almost antiquarian 
pedigree’’, the “son” [2] of Mary Queen of Scots. Не was a Protestant; and that 
fact definitely enabled Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, to interpret the tossing 
of the dying Queen's arms as а sign that James should succeed her. But Cecil had 
already been in communication with the Scottish King and had pledged him his 
services while Elizabeth was alive. 

Francis Bacon, the Queen’s natural son, had no “‘rights’”’ in the “Succession”? 
despite the Tudor blood in his veins. She had never openly acknowledged him. 
He was then forty-two years of age, his Tudor identity an open secret in Court 
Circles. The Queen’s death had found him still unemployed. He had knocked at 
the doors of many State offices, but had never won admittance. Other men with 
not half his abilities had got on, obtaining office after office of preferment in the 
State Service. He was the only one never given a chance. Later, he was to say, 
with grim humour: “Му old Mistress used to call me her Watch Candle . . . and 
she suffered me almost to waste to nothing.” 

The геа] reason we have already partially indicated. The Privy Council in 
general, and Cecil in particular, were afraid of giving him the opportunity to 
advance himself lest he outshone them and even raised himself to the Throne, to 


= • Francis Bacon only saw Queen Elizabeth once after the execution of his brother, the Earl of 
55еХ. 
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which ће had a “natural” right, with dire consequences to themselves. His ideas 
of the “greatness of a country” differed from theirs fundamentally. They believed 
that privileged classes, castes, a hierarchy of monied aristocrats, “Gentlemen” 
ruling the “lower orders” who were to be kept illiterate on the poverty line, 
coarsened with vulgar pursuits, made a nation great and powerful; that the 

“masses” were to be regarded as hewers of wood and drawers of water to be State 
controlled through the sheriff and his officers: hence the passing of the Act of the 
Apprentices by Elizabeth. Francis Bacon, on the other hand, believed that 
National Power was a mental and spiritual quality . . . dependent on education 
and applied practical ethics, and that a nation was truly great that had the 
greatest number of happy homes of contented men and women, not the worship 
of the great God Mammon in the House of Rimmon. The ideals of the Court 
governing class and his ideals were poles asunder. 

He was as far аћсад of his age as a practical reformer as Jesus of Nazareth. 

So Francis was among the unemployed when the Queen died . . . still under 
a cloud with the accession of James . . . still plain Francis Bacon disguising a 
Prince in hiding. His fatal birth-secret had acted as the bar-sinister to his 
advancement for over twenty-five years, and with the advent of a new King it 
positively threatened to overwhelm him. ‘‘Unless he could get on terms of 
friendship with the King and satisfy men like Sir Robert Cecil that he was not an 
aspirant to the Throne, kis life and liberty were in jeopardy.” (Parker Woodward, 
Sir Francis Bacon, р. 94.) He therefore hastened to get on friendly terms with 
James by writing to his friends in Scotland, to emissaries going to the new King 
from England, and, at last, to the King himself. He was naturally afraid that if 
James had any knowledge of his real identity, he would view his legal and political 
activities with suspicion. He was anxious to forestall any prejudice against his 
employment by the State because of his birth, to allay any possible doubts that 
might arise through whispered innuendo to the King. 

James did not reach London until May 7th, travelling by slow and easy 
stages, some six weeks after the Qucen’s death, so, in the meantime, Francis 
Bacon wrote, on March 28th, to his friend Sir John Davies, a fellow barrister, 
statesman and poet who was journeying to Scotland to see the King on State 
matters. Reading the letter in the light of his Tudor parentage, of which fact Sir 
John would be aware, its full significance can be at last fully understood. He 
requests his friend "to defend him from slanders’’ (Abbott, Bacon, р. 96) if said 
by anyone in the King’s presence. But why should anyone go out of the way to 
slander him? What had he ever said or done? Nothing! Не could only be 
slandered to the King in one way—a way that would affect the King very much; 
that he was а true-born Tudor with designs on the crown. He writes: 


“Briefly, I commend myself to your love and to the well using of my NAME, as well 
in repressing and answering for me, if there be any BITING OR NIBBLING at it (i.e. 
at the Name of BACON) in that place, as in impressing а good conccit and opinion of me, 
chiefly in the King—of whose favour I make myself comfortable assurance—as otherwise 
in that Court. . . . So desiring you to be goad to concealed poets... . 


It is his NAME that is at stake, his Tudor birth. Any biting or nibbling at 
the name of Bacon (note the covert jest of nibbling at bacon) would entrap him; 
it would tear away the veil of his real identity to the King. He wants Sir John to 
defend his good name, to aver that he is content to be known as Bacon, a 
commoner, and does not presume on his Royal Pedigree. He wants his friend to 
answer for him to the King . . . to assure him of his loyalty and to repress any 
suggestions that he has ever made any overt claim to the Throne. He then 
concludes with a striking phrase: “Be good to CONCEALED POETS”. He 
thus lets posterity know that he is a poet and a concealed one, while reminding 
Sir John, in his enigmatical style, that just as he is content to lie concealed by the 
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pen-name of “William Shake-speare”’ so he is equally content to appear before the 
eyes of the world under the adopted name of ‘Bacon’. He indicates that ће is careless 
of his real identity and does not seek to flaunt it before the public gaze. Indeed, 
it is his “NAME” that he leaves in his Last Will to future Ages. This correctly 
explains what would be otherwise a meaningless conclusion. Since Sir John was 
one of his literary school, he knew how to interpret it; though modern scholars have 
generally failed to discover the pen-name Francis Bacon used. 

He wrote on the same lines to David Foulis, formerly James’s Ambassador 
in London, who also would be aware there was a mystery regarding his parentage. 

He then writes an equally remarkable letter to James, which simply cannot 
be understood, save that he was desperately anxious to prove himself a worthy 
subject with no ulterior motives, only wishful to be a loyal servant to the Crown. 
He uses phrases which James can interpret for himself if he is aware of his Tudor 
breed. 


“Most High and mighty King. . . . Now the Corner-Stone 15 laid of the mightiest 
Monarchy in Europe. ... God above... hath, by the miraculous and universal 
consent in your coming in, given a Sign and Token* what He intendcth in the con- 
tinuance. 

“I think there is no subject of your Majesty’s who loveth this Island, and 15 not 
hollow and unworthy, whose heart is not set on fire not only to bring уон PEACE-OFFER- 
INGS to make you propitious, BUT TO SACRIFICE HIMSELF А BURNT-OFFER- 
ING TO YOUR MAJESTY'S SERVICE, amongst which number ло man's fire shall be 
more pure and fervent than mine... .”' 


There are other passages, but the above quotation is a clear indication that he, 
of all men, recognizes the Scottish King as his Sovereign Lord of a Monarchy which 
is intended by God to continue. He gives James to understand that he loves this 
Island too well to do anything to disturb its peace, and so he offers “‘peace- 
offerings” in the form of a “burnt offering”, which is nothing less than his “TUDOR 
BIRTH-RIGHT”. It is а “SACRIFICE” made by a personal fire . . . “and по 
man's fire shal! be more pure and fervent than mine”. 

How can this letter be understood save by the fact that a concealed Tudor 
Prince, an Englishman, is making it known to the ‘‘discerning reader” that he 
has no intentions of trying to enforce a claim to the Throne irrespective of what 
his enemies may say? There is no earthly reason why he should have written at 
all to James, Northumberland, Davies, Foulis, etc. Other lawyers did not write 
to curry favour. There was patently a motive that does not appear on the surface. 
It was a personal one—self-preservation. He was fighting for life and liberty. 
There was the very potent danger lest his Tudor blood should be regarded as a 
menace to the State. 

It brought no answer. He therefore drafted a Royal Proclamation which he 
sent to Northumberland: 


“for the cherishing, entertaining and preparing of men’s affections: for which purpose 
I have conceived a draught, it being a thing familiar in my Mistress’ time to have my pen 
used in public writings of satisfaction.” 


The Proclamation was not used. Не was not included—the only опе 
omitted—in the list of those “in office at the Queen’s death” and so lost his official 
status as “опе of the Learned Counsel” for some time until it was rectified that he 
“should continue in office’. He had failed completely to commend himself to 
the King. He was left in the cold more than ever, and he did not know what the 
upshot might be. In an attempt to end the suspense he succeeded, however, in 
obtaining an interview with the King. What actually went on between them we 
do not know, but it apparently brought no immediate prospect of improvement 


* Note these peculiar Masonic phrases. 
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in his fortunes. It had, however, the effect of staving off any anxiety he had felt 
about his personal safety. It is certain from what afterwards transpired that 
James had become aware that Francis was a Tudor, was assured by him of his 
loyalty, and it is probable that the King outlined a course of action to be pursued 
if Francis desired to obtain the good will of the Court. It can be safely assumed 
that he asked for guarantees to be delivered through the proper channels . . . the 
delivery of a personal letter to his Secretary of State, Cecil, for such а letter was 
actually sent to Cecil by Francis after his interview with the King. The phraseology, 
direct and enigmatical, involves implications which cannot be explained—and 
never have been explained—in any other way but that THIS LETTER was to 
be regarded as a written guarantee to satisfy the suspicious mind of James. 

There was no legitimate reason for writing to Cecil at all, so Francis begins 
with an excuse (3rd July) telling him that he had recently been arrested for debt, 
“money being so hard to come Ьу”, and that he had half intended “Чо have become 
a humble suitor to your Honour to have sustained me with your credit . . . but I 
am so forward with some sales of land as I hope I may forbear”. He then comes 
to the main point of his letter with an expression of sorrow that he finds himself 
idle and of no use to such “an honourable and kind friend”. (Note the touch of 
sarcasm, for he knew it was through Cecil whispering his birth-secret to the King 
that was preventing his services being used, just as he had intrigued against him 
in Elizabeth's day.) He says he has bidden farewell to politics, and then he gives 
his personal guarantee that he has no desire to meddle with the King’s causes. 
The following is an extract from this letter: 


“For my purpose оу course, I desire to meddle as little as I can in the King’s causes . . . 
and to follow my private thrift and practice and to marry with some convenient advance- 
ment. For as for any ambition, I DO ASSURE YOUR HONOUR, MINE 15 
QUENCHED. In the Queen's, my excellent Mistress’s time, the Quorum was small. 
Her service was a kind of freehold and it was A MORE SOLEMN TIME. 

"АП these points agreed (then) with my NATURE and Judgment. 

“My ambition now I shall ONLY РОТ UPON MY PEN, whereby I shall be able to 
maintain MEMORY and Merit of the times succeeding. 

“Lastly, for this divulged and almost prostituted title of Knighthood, I could be 
content to have it because of my late disgrace [imprisonment for debt], because I have 
three new Knights in my Mess at Gray’s Inn, and because I have found out an Alderman’s 
daughter, an handsome maiden to my liking. . . . 

“I will come to Court from Gorhambury on any warning.” 


This remarkable letter has never been interpreted. All his biographers 
confess they are not sure of its covert meanings. They can only see the obvious 
. . that Francis Bacon had been imprisoned for debt and that Cecil, in some way 
or other, had been importuned for some relief. But the real reason which called 
the letter into being is clear: it was a veiled notice with evidence that he had 
relinquished all thoughts of the Throne. His “Ambition” in that direction “is 
Quenched”. What might have been legitimate in Elizabeth’s day—a “Freehold” 
to which he might aspire—was now vested in someone else. In her day his 
Ambition “agreed with his (Tudor) Nature and Judgment” but with James on 
the Throne, his “Ambition now is ONLY put upon my Реп”. He has no ‘‘desire 
to meddle with the King’s Causes but to follow my private thrift and practice,” not 
a public one, as an attempt on the Throne would be. “As for any AMBITION, 
I do assure your Honour, MINE IS QUENCHED.” 

What is this particular ambition? It can only refer to one thing which he 
once had. It touched the “King’s Cause’. He has now relinquished it. What 
can it be but the “Succession” to the Throne to which he had the right as a born 
TUDOR? Не is not relinquishing his “ambition” of serving the State in a public 
capacity, because he asks to be made a Knight, which would be the first step 
towards public honour and “advancement”. It is clear that his “Ambition” was 
neither a private nor a public one, but a Royal one. 
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Now, when Francis Bacon asked for Knighthood and announced that he had 
found “а handsome maiden”, he was definitely giving James the necessary surety 
{it was virtually certain that all these points would be discussed at their interview) 
that his one-time hope to succeed his mother, Queen Elizabeth, had been definitely 
abandoned: For the Alderman’s daughter whom he intended to marry was A 
COMMONER. She was then ONLY ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE.* Cecil knew 
that a “Commoner” could never sit on the Throne as Queen and that HEIRS were 
out of the question to disturb the Stuart Dynasty. It was an indication that 
he would take the irrevocable step of marriage though he was actually assuming 
a paternal role, the adoption of a daughter while obeying the social conventions. 
James and Cecil could thus rest safely in their beds so far as the rightful heir to 
the English throne was concerned. It was in view of these facts, clinched by his 
assertion that he intended to marry a "а" and a “Commoner”, that he wished 
to be made a “SIR”. The written renunciation and the notification of his 
“handsome maiden” were his part of the bargain made with the Кіпрі The 
King’s part was to grant immunity to him personally and to provide him “with 
some convenient advancement” on his promise ‘‘to marry’. The “convenient 
advancement” was the Knighthood. It was to be his first step up the Social 
Ladder and the Ladder of State. 

Cecil understood the inner meaning of the letter. So did the King. And 
Francis was knighted at Whitehall, two days before the Coronation, along with 
three hundred others (July 22nd). 

A letter he wrote Cecil on July 16th, 1603, in reply to an intimation that his 
request was granted, indicates that he regarded the “honour” really with scorn, 
and that he accepted it because he was more than entitled to it. 


“For my Knighthood, I wish the manner might be such as might grace me, SINCE 
THE MATTER WILL NOT; I mean, that I might not be merely gregarious in a troop.” 


This is an additional indication of the disdain with which Francis viewed the 
“Honour” for which he asked. How could “the Matter” of “Knighthood” GRACE 
one who was A PRINCE of the Blood Royal! But the King would not “Стасе” 
him an individual ceremonial. He was ‘‘gregariously’’ knighted with a troop of 
others . . . all collected in the King’s garden at Westminster—judges, lawyers, 
gentlemen ushers and “many others of divers qualities’—and the entire crowd 
were dubbed “knights” en bloc. But the door to social advancement now lay open. 

Francis Bacon was true to his pledge. Three years later, on May roth, 1606, 
he married his “handsome maiden . . . the Alderman’s daughter”. Нег name 
was Alice Barnham and the witnesses to the wedding were Cecil's personal officials 
and friends: Sir Walter Cope, Sir Baptist Hicks and Sir H. Beeston. They 
were specially invited because his marriage showed in the most practical way that 
he “had no desire to meddle with the King’s Causes” and that his one-time Royal 
“Ambitions were quenched”. As official witnesses they would report the fact of 


*Sce Note 7, р. 142. 

t То preserve his dynasty from danger from any possible pretender, James adopted towards 
Francis Bacon similar tactics that he used later towards Arabella Stuart who had so much genuine 
royal blood in her veins that when she married William Seymour, the second son of Lord Beauchamp 
(son of the Ear! of Hertford and Catherine Gray), the Title of the House of Suffolk would have descended 
to him or his heirs іп the event of his elder brother's death—which actually occurred later. James 
was fearful lest Seymour and Arabella might breed a “Pretender” with a formidable title to the English 
throne that might menace his Line. 

When James heard of their engagement, he forbade their marriage, but the pair married in spite 
of his decree. But “though he could not prevent them being man and wife they might be prevented having 
children", (Spedding, Vol. IV, рр. 259-302.) Seymour was immediately committed to the Tower and 
Arabella to custody at Lambeth. She escaped, but was caught before she could cohabit with her 
husband, and imprisoned in the Tower. She languished there for many years until she broke down 
physically and mentally and died a broken-hearted woman. Seymour, who had escaped to the Con- 
tinent, was then allowed to return to England after begging the King's Pardon for his wrong doing. 
What а King! 
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his marriage in due course to Cecil, who would convey it to James. Perhaps they 
also reported that Sir Francis was dressed in Royal Purple and that his wife was 
а mere CHILD of fourteen, towards whom he intended to act as though she were 
an adopted daughter. There would be thus no possible claims in the future by 
Heirs with Tudor Blood in their veins. He was then about forty-five. 

That this is the correct view to take of Francis Bacon’s marriage is proved by 
his famous Somnet-Diary, published over the pen-name of “Wiliam Shake- 
speare’’, thus establishing the truth of his confession to Sir John Davies that 
he was “а Concealed Poet’. His “Diary” was none other than Shake-speare’s 
Sonnets, that enigmatical body of verse that has been the despair of the com- 
mentators for so many years. He wrote his personal emotions in sonnet-form and 
a large portion of them are concerned with the evils that beset him in the last 
years of his life. He wrote four Sonnets altogether round Alice Barnham. That his 
relationship was that of a father to an adopted child is evident from what he 
writes. 

On his wedding day he wrote her a beautiful sonnet comparing her “With 
April's First-Born Flowers and all Things Rare,” and he continues: 


“ 


· . . Believe me, ту Love is as Fair 
As any Mother's CHILD ... 

ALICE Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 
I will not Praise that purpose no to Sell. 


That there may be no mistake that the Sonnet is written about Alice Barnham, 
Francis prints a “C” under the “not” so that you may SEE (C) it and NOTE (not) 
it. The capital letters are “ALIC”, and the C is placed so that there is only one 
remaining ‘‘e’’ in the line. That is one of the methods by which he spells the word 
“Alice” in the “1609 Quarto”. The full message which mins up the capitals in 
the Sonnet is, “Alice has a Ring: With the Worshipful Master a Worthy Sacred 
Symbol”. The Ring and the Circle are, of course, peculiarly sacred to the Rosi- 
crucian College and the Masonic Craft. The Ring is a Sacred Symbol likewise to 
every married woman. 

He wrote a Sonnet, too, before marriage in which he notes the difference in 
their ages, but this will only have the result of making him act tenderly towards 
her always. . . . He will bear her Heart as a Tender Nurse would bear her Babe 
from faring ill. 


“Му Glass shall not persuade me J AM OLD, 
So long as YOUTH and Thou are of one date... 
How can I then be ELDER than thou ari? 
1... Тог ће will... 
Bear thy Heart, which I will keep so chary 
As а Tender Nurse her Babe from faring ill.” 
(See Francis Bacon's Personal Poems, 9th ed., p. 100.) 


It is quite obvious that Francis Bacon regarded Alice as a child . . . to be 
treated as a child, to be protected and cherished with a wealth of tender, fatherly 
affection. There could not possibly have been, in 1606, any intellectual bond 
between the world’s supreme genius and a schoolgirl of fourteen; nor could she 
possibly have appreciated the intellectual labours, his ethical plans, and the secret 
ideals and connections of Francis Bacon the man of the world, the concealed poet 
and the secret philosopher; but I also think she became wise to them gradually. 
She is certain to have matured quickly under the warmth of his affection and to 
have, at last, become privy to his secrets. 

Whatever their marital relations were as she grew to maturity, the fact remains 
that the marriage was a childless one. He hints at the reason in the ante-dated 
book, The Poet's Martyr, which was published after his “death” in 1626. 
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“Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married CHASTITY.” 


How could he become a parent under such circumstances? A child with 
Tudor blood in his or her veins would be in perpetual danger. 

The marriage apparently satisfied James that Francis Bacon only sought to 
serve the State loyally, for a year later, June 25th, 1607, he is made Solicitor- 
General. He was then forty-six. Cecil died in 1612 and thereafter Francis 
Bacon's State prospects began to brighten. He is brought more in touch with the 
King. They get on personal terms. James even tells Francis what Cecil had said 
to influence the King against him. He realizes, at last, that Francis Bacon believed 
with all his heart that the Voice of the People is the Voice of God, and that when 
James was called by the people’s voice to sit on the Throne, he became the Ruler 
of England by Divine Right. 

No one, therefore, even a Tudor Prince, had the moral right to intrigue against 
him. Just as he wrote to his brother, the Earl of Essex, warning him that his 
(Francis’) first duty lay to the Queen,* so it now lay to her successor. James was 
hedged, as Shakespeare put it, by Divinity, and it was impious to raise one’s hand 
against the Lord’s Anointed or to disobey a command given by the King in his 
Royal Office of King. In his office the King could do no wrong. 

When once James realized the sincerity with which Francis Bacon held the 
belief, the bar sinister which had impeded his progress all his life was swept aside 
and he mounted the Ladder of State until he stood on the topmost rung. Yet 
И was largely because of his loyalty to this belief that he crashed. It was the shameful 
exercise of the King’s Royal power to command the assent of his servant to do his 
bidding that definitely flung Francis Bacon into the abyss. 

To understand this tangled story of the times aright one must take into 
consideration the temper of the age, its customs and the characters of the persons 
involved or we shall commit the fatal fault of judging the Elizabethan epoch 
through twentieth-century glasses. 


Chapter IV 
THE AGE OF FRANCIS BACON 


WHAT 15 THE TRUE STORY OF THE “FALL” WHICH HAS SO BESMIRCHED THE NAME 
of Francis Bacon? 

The majority of Englishmen believe that Francis Bacon was a corrupt judge, 
a taker of bribes, a scheming perverter of justice who ruined numbers of un- 
fortunate litigants that used the Chancery Court over which he presided. They 
associate bribes, abuses and corrupt acts with his very name. These are the leading 
thoughts which rush into the mind when it is mentioned. They believe he was 
a criminal who, when his malpractices were discovered, at once threw up the 
sponge in a panic, having no strength of character, and hastily pleaded guilty to 
a great number of criminal charges in the hope that he might be let off lightly or 
even pardoned. 


They hold this view, as I did, having been taught in their childhood from 


* “I confess I love some things better than I love your Lordship as the Queen's Service, her Quiet 
and Contentment, her HONOUR, her Favour, the good of my Country, yet I love few persons better 


than yourself. Е 
“T see that I must be your Һотарег апа hold land of your gift; but do you know the manner of 
doing homage inlaw? Always it is with saving of his faith tothe King.’ (Letters to Essex from Francis 


Bacon.) 
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school text-books, this story of the great criminal judge. It is accentuated by 
their reading of Macaulay and occasional newspaper articles based on his Essay 
of Lord Bacon. They are not aware, any more than I was, that there 25 another 
aspect to the question of Lord Bacon's character which has never been adequately 
presented to the public; for it can be proved quite conclusively: 

(т) He was not a corrupt judge; 

(2) He did not accept bribes; 

(3) He never perverted justice; 

(4) He never ruined any litigants in the Chancery Division. 

It is only too true that he pleaded “GUILTY” to crime: But it was to a 
series of unproved charges: And we now know the reason why he pleaded guilty: that 
he did so because the King in his Office as King COMMANDED him to do so. 
The truth is Francis Bacon was INNOCENT of the alleged crimes though he 
pleaded guilty to them. Though he appears, prima facie, to be a self-confessed 
criminal, he was actually an honest man who sacrificed himself. He becamea 
scapegoat and was driven out into the wilderness bearing the sins of the guilty 
persons on his shoulders that others might go scot free. He was the innocent 
victim of an infamous plot, which culminated in a private interview with King 
James, who commanded him to plead “Guilty” to save the Crown from further 
conflict with the Commons . . . to save particularly his Favourite Buckingham, 
who was hated by the entire nation. 

To get the tangled tale aright let us go back some years to the beginning of 
the story. 

To understand fully the world in which Francis Bacon moved we must probe 
beneath the picturesque glamour of the era and see the darker side of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. Professor Nichol shall be our guide: 


“There has rarely been a Court more imposing, one more stamped with majesty of 
manners and of view—on the other hand, there has rarely been, in any civilised country, 
a policy or a Court, in some respects, MORE CORRUPT, than those of the last quarter of 
the sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth century in England. ... Never were 
men more emulously keen in the pursuit and discovery of truth; but of telling the plain 
truth to each other they had little thought, of telling it to their Sovereign noneatall.... 
Few Courts have been free from intrigue . . . but the calamity, almost the catastrophe 
of Francis Bacon’s age, was that the lie had sunk into the soul of men in other respects great. 

“The ‘dissimulation and simulation’ prevalent under Elizabeth and James... 
destroyed trust, cooled friendships, abashed candour, and made masters of the situation 
the holders of the keys of craft. To outwit, to surprise, to bewilder, TO FRAME, ‘to look 
one way and row another’ were maxims of State, till what was a principle in public affairs 
became a practice in private. . . . - 

“Hardly one of the public men of those days had a perfectly open heart, and very 
few had quite clean hands. . . . Faction intrigued against faction, favourite undermined 
favourite, relation slandered relation. ... The reign of Elizabeth was the gala for 
setting men on edge, backbiting and tripping them ир. . .. 

“Delays of justice, if not justice itself, were arranged by bargain, and mild sentences, 
if not acquittals, were bought and sold. Men were thrust by their enemies into high places 
of danger for their undoing. . . . Important posts were given away before they were 
vacant. . . . Nolog-roller of the West has been more shameless in making contracts or 
in breaking them. Patrons and suitors, alike ready to transfer their adulation or their 
aid, were pitted against one another, like the lockmaker and the burglar. .. . 

“Elizabeth was jealous, suspicious, preposterously vain, and treacherous to the core. 
For its own sake she loved and made a LIE, disowned and tried to deceive all alike.” 
(Vol. I, pp. 20-27, Francis Bacon.) 


J. P. Baxter fully endorses this view in The Greatest of Literary Problems. 
He says, p. 6: 


“Tudor despotism was so deeply embedded in the laws, and its spirit so coloured 
the opinions and shaped the customs of the people that Free Thought could not find open 
expression safely; hence the dreamers of reform were unable to promulgate openly the 
views they believed would emancipate the people. . . . Open advocacy of reform in the 
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reign of Elizabeth touched the question of supremacy which meant treason with all its 
penalties. ... To express one’s opinions upon questions of Government . . . was 
dangerous. Men were subject to severe punishment on the slightest occasion. 
Elizabeth scems to have regarded torture as one of her prerogatives. . 

“The masses were unable to read. . . . London with a population of hardly two 
hundred thousand, reeked with filth and disease, as faulty in sanitary conditions as the 
worst Oriental city of today. Carrion kites served to clean the streets; floors were 
covered with rushes to hide the dirt. Its inhabitants were so vicious and degraded that 
they flocked to witness the brutal executions which were of daily occurrence, railing and 
jecring at the victims, and finding their delight in sports too crucl for description. . . 

“The theatres were sinks of corruption to which gravitated ‘thieves, horse- stealers, 
whoremongers, cozeners, concy-catchers, contrivers of treason and other idle and dangerous 
persons.” (Lord Mayor’ s Report, 1597.) The actors were not much above the moral 
level of their patrons, ‘base and common fellows’ according to the students of Gray’s 
Inn... . No respectable woman could enter ‘these filthie haunts’ in which the customs 
of those frequenting them were unspeakably vulgar and obscene. They were the resort 
of the vilest women of the town. 


It was in this atmosphere of immoral filth in Court and City alike that Francis 
Bacon was steeped almost from his cradle to the grave. Happily for him, and for 
us, he was brought up in the Puritanical atmosphere of Lady Bacon’s home, and 
his early training in the principles of simple goodness stood him in such good stead 
that he consistently scorned to do anything that did not square with moral 
uprightness. It is manifest that only a man of very high character could have 
Temained pure and unspotted where intrigue, lying, treachery and immorality 
were the sure and certain steps to Court advancement. In his Diary he wrote 
somewhat disdainfully of the Court and the ephemeral chatter of the Courtiers: 


“This huge Stage [the Court] presenteth naught but SHOWS, 
Whercon the STARS [the Courtiers] in SECRET influence COMMENT.” 
5.5., xv—16. 


That he did maintain his integrity in the midst of evil men and evil things is 
indisputable, judging by contemporary witnesses, whose probity and honesty are 
above suspicion . . . as we shall see. 

When James ascended the throne the moral atmosphere of public official 
life was no better. Indeed, under the rule of the King and his Favourites, it 
gradually became worse in many ways. At his accession men of letters rejoiced. 
Virtuous men believed that goodness would be fostered in the Court and the 
nation. James came to England with the reputation of an author, a book-lover, 
a philosopher, a student of literature and a devotee of the Ancient Wisdom. He 
posed as an “Intellectual”? to the outside world. Francis Bacon, with his mind 
full of idealism, consumed by the “Philanthropia’’ which drove him along day and 
night, felt that if only the interest of James Stuart could be aroused in educational 
and literary pursuits, England would bound forward politically, socially, education- 
ally and spiritually. 

Such was Francis Bacon’s dream of “The Advancement of Learning” for the 
nation and the world. He wrote a book to promulgate his ideas which was 
published in 1605. He dedicated it to the King with the hope that his interest 
might be awakened in the subjects that were nearest to Francis Bacon’s heart. 

He was then forty-five years of age. He gradually became disillusioned. 
When he found out James’s true character he was too involved with him in State 
affairs to break the association. In his Somnet-Diary he leaves the record that 
he was first drawn to the King’s service because he thought James could be 
influenced in becoming a powerful influence for good—to himself and others. Too 
late he discovered that the King was never the “Solomon” he imagined him to be 
(he had then been made a Mason)*, but it was then too late to draw back. 


*"The Monarch First of this whole Isle was learned James, a Mason King.” (The Constitutions of 
the Freemasons, 1723.) 
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When Queen Elizabeth died in 1603 Francis Bacon had been an important 
and active member of the House of Commons for eighteen years. In Elizabeth's 
last Parliament (1601) his public acts had won for him a double return, Ipswich and 
St. Albans. The purity of his political life was unquestioned. He was a popular 
figure, well known for his progressive views. He stood out as straight as a rush 
amid the crowd of time-servers of deceit and sham. А 

The following account of his political career is a précis told more or less in 
the words of Hepworth Dixon, barrister, in The Personal History of Francis Bacon. 
He is the safest guide and the most authoritative. The garbled accounts of 
doctors of divinity, like Abbott and Church, are as worthless as the Professors of 
Literature like Sidney Lee and Geo. Brandes, who were so prejudiced against him, 
because their theories regarding Shaksper of Stratford have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, that trivial points are twisted out of recognition to 
slander and discredit a genius who towers above them in moral and intellectual 
greatness as far as the Himalayas tower above the plain. 

Francis Bacon entered Parliament in 1585, and the three sessions in which he 
served his apprenticeship helped to save the liberties of England. It shattered 
the Armada, crushed the Jesuits and destroyed the peril of Mary Queen of Scots. 
He was in at all those great historical happenings. He leapt into fame like fire. 
Burke's spring was not so high, Pitt's popularity was not so wide. At twenty-five 
he had won the ear of the fastidious House of Commons. He became known as 
a liberal-minded reformer. He was eager to amend and simplify the law though 
a lawyer. He was against feudal privileges and unpopular powers, though a friend 
of the Crown. He was against persecution in matters of religion. He struck at 
corruptions in the State, resenting the usurpation of the Peers in Money Bills. 
He tried to sap the privileges of the Crown and spoke in the name of English 
progress and strength. 


"Не fights for reform of the Jaw, for increase of tillage, for union with the Scots, for 
plantations in Ulster, for discovery and defence of Virginia, for free Parliaments and for 
ample grants, because he sees that increase, union, freedom, and a rich executive are each 
and ан essential to the growth and grandeur of the realm.” (Dixon, Personal History.) 


In 1593 he took his seat for Middlesex. On the benches, right and left of him, 
were the most renowned men of the day. Sir Edward Coke, his jealous rival 
destined to be his life-long enemy, was the Speaker. His nominal cousin, Sir 
Robert Cecil, led for the Crown. Raleigh and Vere sat nigh him. Fulk Greville, 
John Fortescue, Lawrence Hyde, Henry Yelverton, Edward Dyer, Henry 
Montague, were rival speakers and lawyers among a conspicuous crowd. 

In a house of lawyers he advocates a reform of the law. He says that laws 
are made to guard the rights of the people, not to feed lawyers. The laws should be 
read by all and known to all. Naturally this was much too strong for the House of 
Commons when the living of lawyer-legislators was threatened. But his Outline of 
Law Reform was translated into French and read and studied across the Channel. 
It later became the Code Napoleon of 1860, ‘‘the sole embodiment of Bacon's thought”. 

In this Parliament, too, it was because of the leadership of Francis Bacon, 
that it became understood for ever that Money Bills were the prerogative of 
the House of Commons, and that the Crown could not levy taxes at its own sweet 
will 


_ In_the 1597 Parliament he again waged the battle of privilege against the 
Privy Council and the House of Lords. No voice was raised so often or so loud. 
He served on the Committee of Monopolies and seconded Sir Francis Hastings’ 
motion for amending the penal laws. But the greatest contest of the session, the 
one that has made it memorable in English History, was fought on one of Francis 
Bacon's own Bills to arrest the decay of tillage, the perishing of yeomen from 
English soil. He brought in two Bills, one for the “Increase of Tillage and 
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Husbandry” and one for the “Increase of the People’. They provided, among other 
sweeping reforms, that all land turned into pasture since the Queen’s accession should 
be taken from the deer and sheep and restored to the yeoman and the plough. 

The Commons passed these Bills but the Peers received them with amazement. 
Sir Edward Coke, as Attorney-General, drew up for the Crown thirty-one legal 
objections to the Bills. The Peers thereupon sent Black Rod to request a con- 
ference with the Lower House. The Commons, headed by Francis Bacon, refused 
to meet them without being previously supplied with a copy of the objections. 
Eventually the conference met, the Barons employing Coke and the Commons 
Francis Bacon as their champion. After many days of talk slight modifications 
хасе and the worsted Peers passed them to the Statute Book (39 Elizabeth 
I and 2). 

He opposed on principle the “Enclosures” which thinned the hamlets, and 
when asked by the Queen for his reason why he opposed her Ministers, he 
replied: “Му mind is known. I am against all enclosures and especially against 
enclosed justice.” Сап it be wondered at that he won a double return to Elizabeth's 
last (1601) Parliament? It was the highest compliment that could have been 
paid to the purity and popularity of his political life. 

The first Parliament of the new reign of King James saw Francis Bacon, 
politician and statesman, as popular among the electorate as ever. Though under 
a cloud at Court, thrust aside and discredited, his name to the country was as dear 
as ever. Despite the influence of Cecil, Ipswich and St. Albans sent him to 
Parliament once more by a double return. Moreover, as soon as the members 
met in Westminster, he again became what he had been before in every session 
for twenty years: their chief. The House of Commons wished to nominate 
him Speaker against the Crown nominee, Sir Edward Phellippes, but Francis 
Bacon had no desire for the office, or to provoke a conflict with the Crown over a 
matter of no importance. The House therefore elected him unanimously on the 
Standing Committee of Privileges, the Committee of Grievances (he is named 
“Reporter’), on the Committee for Union with Scotland—in all, twenty-nine 
Committees. 

Right through the session he spoke with a boldness, and ability, and a 
frequency, unrivalled in the House of Commons, on a variety of great business 
and social questions affecting the people—from “Abuses in the Taverns”? to the 
“Sale of Crown Offices and Lands”. The two topics of historical value were the 
“List of Grievances” which the Commons wished to be redressed by the Crown and 
the “Bill of Union with Scotland”. Francis Bacon was against the Crown and with 
the Commons with regard to the “Grievances”. He was for the Crown and 
against the majority of his fellow members respecting the “Union”. His voice 
and his vote were against the King’s claim—his “Feudal Rights’’—to be able to 
suspend the penal laws, to grant private monopolies, to command personal service 
from anyone as a right, to sign away heiresses in marriage, to supply his kitchen 
from the poulterer and the vintner at his own price. But James, true to his 
character, as will hereafter be seen, was deaf and short-sighted. To take away 
from him the night to match his favourite of the bedchamber with the daughter of 
an English Earl, or to reward his barber with a wine patent, to vend pardons 
for rape and arson, burglary and murder, was, in the King’s opinion, to rob him of 
his most princely attributes. 

The King would not give way. He refused to be shom of his Feudal privileges. 
The Commons had no power to make him. It was the perpetuation of these evils 
that reached boiling point fifteen years later, and precipitated ‘‘the Tempest” 
that hurled Francis Bacon from power in a vain attempt to save the Stuart 
Dynasty; and that sent in the next generation his son Charles to the Block. These 
evils Francis Bacon opposed with might and main, with a true vision of the 
greater evil they would bring in their train. 
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Оп the other hand, he drew for the King the draft of a “ВШ of Union with 
Scotland” which he introduced in the Commons in a splendid speech. He strove 
by bold and persuasive eloquence to lure both Saxon and Scot into pondering less 
on their ancient feuds and more on their united safety and power. But since the . 
“List of Grievances’ would not be heard by the Crown, the “ВШ of Union” would 
not be passed by the House of Commons. 

In December 1606 the matter of the Union was again brought up by Cecil. 
The Scots in London were, however, increasingly unpopular. The most powerful 
member in the Commons was Francis Bacon. He stood aloof, disgusted. He had 
been personally affronted by Cecil. He would speak neither for the Bill nor 
against, though he was whole-heartedly in favour of the Union. Alarmed lest the 
“ВШ of Union” may be rejected by an overwhelming vote Cecil suddenly adjourned 
the House. 

When the House again sat Francis Bacon had become Solicitor-General. 
There had been а rapprochement between the Crown, Cecil and Francis. He made 
a powerful speech, as he did months previously, in favour of the “Bill of Union”, 
in which he again asks the House to forget all private feuds, to raise their minds 
to questions of the Highest State, not as merchants dealing with mean affairs, 
but as judges and kings charged with the weal of empires. He concluded by 
saying: 


“In our ancient wars the invader found the gates of our kingdom open. France 
could enter through Scotland, Spain through Ireland. Pass this Bill, we close our gates. 
No minor argument deserves a thought. You object that the Scots are poor. Are not 
strong limbs better than riches? Has not Solon told us that the Man of Iron is Master of 
the Man of Gold? Does not Machiavelli pour scorn at the false proverb which makes 
money the sinews of war? The {уне sinews of шау ave the sinews of valiant men. ч 

“Leave, gentlemen, to the Spaniards, the delusion that a heap of gold, filched from a 
feeble race, can give the dominion of the world. If union with the Scots will not bring 
riches to our doors, it will bring safety to our frontiers, will give us strength at sea and 
reserves on land. Alone we have borne our flag aloft; with Scotland united in arms, with 
Ireland settled and at peace, with our war fleets on every sea, our merchants in every 
port, WE SHALL BECOME THE FIRST POWER IN THE WORLD. Warmed with 
such glorious hopes, how can the Gentlemen of England stand upon terms and audits 
—upon mine and thine— upon he knows not what!" 


Though the House rang with applause the Union was postponed for another 
generation, but Francis Bacon’s eloquence played its part in the final settlement. 
Cecil even sent a copy of the speech to the King and the pitiful pedant—who 
really wrecked the bill by his own stupidity—saw what a practical statesman and 
philosopher could say for his favourite scheme. It was the first step towards 
bringing him into personal intimacy with James. 

A year later, Cecil, at the height of his fortune, was suddenly stricken with 
ill-health and the reins of power began gradually to slip from his grasp. The 
vigour of his frame, wasted by years of voluptuous living, failed him at a moment 
when the strain on his faculties were at the full. There was no person of ability 
that James could turn to except Francis Bacon. He thus became (November 1608) 
chief adviser to the Crown in all affairs of law. 

In 1609 he took an active part with Raleigh and Delaware in the labours and 
sacrifices of laying the first foundations of the colonies of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. He had an active seat on the Council of the Company . . . giving his 
time and his money towards the planting of the colonies. He was truly a Founder 
of New States. In тото the colony of Newfoundland honoured him by issuing a 
“Memorial Postage Stamp”, bearing his portrait under which was printed, “Lord 
Bacon, 1610-1910: THE GUIDING SPIRIT IN COLONIZATION SCHEMES”. 
How many Englishmen today are aware of his labours in this direction? 

Cecil's death, in 1612, brought him in still closer touch with James. In 1613 
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he advised the King by letter and memorandum, in order to allay unrest in 
Ireland: 


“to hold a Parliament in Ircland with sovereignty, concord, contentment and moderate 
freedom, and so bind up the wound mado, without clogging the commission with too many 
other matters... ." 


The Government acted on this counsel of maintaining in Dublin a firm and 
inflexible justice. A Parliament met within twelve months, the members of which 
quarrelled indeed among themselves, but it proved itself capable of transacting 
public business, and it gave peace to Ireland for thirty years. The Irish policy 
of the Crown was directly due, after Arthur Chichester, to Francis Bacon. Had 
his statesmanlike policy been pursued there would not have been an Irish Problem 
with us today. All Ireland would have been with us in our great struggle with 
Germany. 

The historian Gardiner says, concerning the State Papers drawn up in 1613 
for the King: 


“To carry out this programme would have been to avert the evils of the next half 
century. . . . It was Francis Bacon’s fate through life to give good advice only to be 
rejected.” 


Referring to the failure of the 1613 Parliament to adopt his recommendations, 
Gardiner also says: 


“Had the management of Parliament rested with Bacon, it might not have been 
necessary to dissolve it shortly afterwards. . . . 

“If James had been other than he was, the name of Bacon might have come down to us 
as great in politics as it is in science. . . . Defects in his character would hardly have 
been known; they would have been lost in the greatness of his achievements. (Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, Hist. of Eng., vol. I, р. 181.) 


The advice he gave to the Crown in 1613, when he was first made Attorney- 
General, was ѓо abandon its irregular, unproductive methods of raising funds, inven- 
tions of the ‘‘Overreaches’’ of the Court; to call а new Parliament, to explain frankly 
the political situation, and to trust the nation for financial supplies. James there- 
fore met his second Parliament. 

Sir Francis had a greater hold on the burgesses than ever. He was returned 
by Ipswich, St. Albans and Cambridge. Such a triple return was unprecedented 
in Parliamentary annals. But he was now an officer of the Crown, the Attorney- 
General, and no one holding this office had ever been elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment. It was questionable whether his three elections were not null and void. 
It had long been understood that so powerful an officer as the Attorney-General— 
the Crown trier, who sets the law in motion, who collects evidence and prosecutes 
—ought not to be a Member of a House of Commons, bent on free speech. Unless 
scrupulous beyond the virtue of man, such an Officer, hearing everything, noting 
everything, forgetting nothing, might become the worst of its inquisitors and 
tyrants. Yet, notwithstanding their jealousy of power, the Commons did not 
wish to put their best and wisest Parliamentarian to the door. There was no 
precedent. But they waived their objection and their right. Crown lawyer or 
not, he is Francis Bacon . . . a great House of Commons man. As Sir Francis 
Bacon he shall sit. But the case shall stand alone. 


“This tribute paid to personal merit and public service,” say the applauding members, 
“must not be drawn into a precedent dangerous to their franchise.” 


This ts a striking instance of the profound estimation in which Sir Francts was 
held by the Commons who had known him for nearly thirty years, at a time when the 
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spirit of resistance to the Crown and its Officers had been roused to a pitch not 
hitherto known. The incident has had one important effect. Before his day, the 
Attorney-General was the personal servant of the King: from his day he has been 
the Servant of the State. Francis Bacon was the first of a new order of Public Men. 

The 1614 election created very great excitement in the nation. J. R. Green 
says: 


“Never had an election stirred so much-popular passion. In every case where rejec- 
tion was possible, the Court candidates were rejected. All the leading members of the 
Country Party (the Opposition) were returned.” (Hist. of Eng. People, р. 471.) 


Francis Bacon sat for the first time with men destined in later years to be 
leaders in the struggle with the King’s son, Charles I: John Рут, Thomas Went- 
worth, John Eliot. The temper of the members ran high from the first day. 
Such excitement marked the opening proceedings that cheering and hissing was 
heard in the Commons for the first time. The members were determined not to 
grant supplies until grievances were redressed—the grievance of illegal taxation 
being Public Enemy No. т. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, too, had charged them, the Members of the Third 
Estate, with being mischievous and treasonable. They uncompromisingly de- 
manded apologies before getting down to work. Hopeless of obtaining supplies 
—blocked apparently by designedly obstructive debates—the King dissolved the 
House of Commons after two months. The “Addled Parliament” had not passed 
a single Bill. ‘James took one way and the nation another.” He was frightened 
at the vehemence and the language employed by the members. 


“Four of the leading members in the dissolved Parliament,” says Green, ‘‘were sent 
to the Tower; and the terror and resentment which it had roused in the King’s mind were 
scen in the obstinacy with which he long persisted in governing without any Parliament 
atall.... He carried out with a blind recklessness his theory of an absolute rule. АП 
the abuses, which Parliament after Parliament had denounced, were not only continued 
but developed іп а spirit of defiance. . . . Не refused to part with the Feudal Privileges 
which had come down to him from the Middle Ages. . . ." (Ibid., p. 472.) 


Prof. Nichol, Francis Bacon, vol. 1, p. 131, says that after the dissolution the 
nation was ruled for six years 


“by the Privy Council, Ministers and Favourites, Francis Bacon being а mere Law Servant 
to the Crown. But that this state of things was repugnant to all his wishes is manifest from 
his constant advocacy of a New Parliament, аз ‘the Ancient and Royal Way of providing 
the King with Treasure’, and his reiterated counsel to accommodate the rules of the State 
to the pulses of the реор1е."' 


In 1620 there was not a cent in the King’s Treasury. His credit was gone. 
No one would give or lend the King monies, neither Lords nor business men. 
There were no more Indulgencies or Patents or Great Offices of State that he 
could sell to the highest bidder. The spirit of reform was high and “Grievances” 
were on every man’s tongue. James asked Sir Francis what could be done to 
replenish his empty coffers. He again presses on the King the advice previously 
given. 


“Bacon’s uniform counsel had been—Look on Parliament not only as a necessity but 
also as a unique and most precious means for uniting the Crown with the nation, and 
proving to the world how Englishmen love and honour their King and their King trusts 
his subjects. 

“Deal with it frankly and nobly as becomes a King, not suspiciously like a huckster 
in a bargain. Do not be afraid of Parliament. Do not attempt to pack it . . . do not 
be too anxious to meddle. . . . Above all, although you want money from it, до not 
let that appear as the chief or real cause of calling it. Take the lead in legislation. Be 
ready with some interesting or imposing points of reform or policy. 


tht. 
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“It was not Bacon's fault,” adds Dean Church, “that James was always trying 
either to evade ог outwit Parliament. .. . He had watched James’s blunders with his 
first Parliament of 1604; so had he counselled James, when admitted to his confidence, in 
the parliaments of 1614 and 1615; so again, but in vain, as Chancellor he advised him to 
meet the Parliament of 1620. . . . It would have been as well if James had learned from 
Bacon how to deal with Englishmen.” (Dean R. W. Church, Bacon, p. 122.) 


He advised the King to call a Parliament, to state the situation and throw 
himself heart and soul into the religious war that had broken out on the continent. 
Events abroad showed that a prompt and permanent reconciliation of the King 
and the Commons was vital to the country’s safety. The reformed religion was 
at stake, for Spain had enveloped Germany with war and flame, and Protestant 
England was already smarting from the opening blows which ushered in the 
Thirty Years War. Moreover, the people’s grievances must be listened to and met. 
Reasonable men must be gained over to support the Crown. The enemy must see 
in England only one party, one flag. Therefore, let the King become the leader 
of the Commons and let the Government adopt the business of reform. 

With the help of four lawyers, including Montague and Coke, Francis Bacon 
drew up a scheme of reform, as well as defence, to promote a safer fecling between 
the House of Commons and the Crown, involving an immediate issue of writs, 
an honest hearing of public complaints, an abolition of unjust or unpopular 
monopolies, a withdrawal of some of the more obnoxious patents and an instant 
increase of the royal fleet. (Tanner MSS., 290, fol. 33.) А 

The King consented to Francis Bacon’s plan and the writs to summon the 
new Parliament went out to the country. 


This précis of Hepworth Dixon’s—told largely in his own words—conveys 
a very different idea of the political activities and the public usefulness of our 
greatest genius, than the misleading biographies by Doctors of Divinity, rabid 
politicians and literary academics, fearful of the truth that Francis Bacon, the 
Colossus, used the pen-name of “William Shake-speare’’ to conceal his secret 
activities. The fact is that Dixon’s biography—written with sympathy, insight, 
legal acumen, and a full knowledge of the period—shows, without him knowing 
it, that Francis Bacon's private life, his secret literary life, his public and political 
life, are all of a piece. These various aspects alike arose out of a deep love for his 
fellows, a passionate desire to make life for all cleaner, fuller, better for body, 
mind and spint.* 

Let this be definitely understood—no historian or biographer can contradict 
it: Up to the calling of the New Parliament (1621)—which met on the direct advice 
of Francis Bacon—no one had ever breathed a word against his character, either in 
his private life, when he went asa youth to France, or in his public career of thirty- 
five years’ service. No one had ever suggested that he was a mean-souled money- 
grubber, a degenerate genius, a taker of bribes, a corrupt judge, a dishonest man. 
It never occurred to anyone to say such things because it was well known to the 
general public and to Court circles that he was the straightest public man in Eng- 
land. Не was above the suspicion of being a philosophic Pecksniff because ће 
lived by the principles he openly and privately disseminated. 


“I take GOODNESS in this sense, the affecting of the Weal of Men, which is what the 
Grecians call Philanthropia. This of all the Virtues and Dignities of the Mind is the 
greatest, being the Character of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, mischievous, 
wretched thing; no better than a kind of VERMIN ... Wisdom for a man’s self is, in 
many branches thereof, a depraved thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to 
leave a house somewhat before it falls.” (Essay on Goodness.) 


• See Note 8, р. 143. 
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It was known to everyone in 1621 that he was a “Good Man” (the secret 
phrase in the Elizabethan era to denote a Freemason), who lived his life in accord- 
ance with the sentiments expressed in his Essay on Goodness and Goodness of 
Nature . . . “Service before Self’. They knew he was no avaricious man like 
Coke, a libertine like Cecil, or a hypocritical Divine like the covetous Dean 
Williams. There had never been any secret or public outcry against the name of 
Francis Bacon, but there had been mutterings deep and loud against the King, 
his Favourites, and their Court Circle of relations and friends who had initiated 
an era of vicious squandermania. 

That Francis Bacon was a “Good Man” was known, too, to noble-minded 
modernists like Professor Fowler, who went to some lengths in his life on Francis 
Bacon to prove that the Essay on Goodness contained “Francis Bacon’s genuine 
sentiments ... 


“the philosophy on which he built his conduct of life... . Dr. Abbott gives a wholly 
false idea of Bacon’s attitude towards practical philosophy and the conduct of life.” 
(Р. 45.) 


In the De Atgmentis, book УП, Francis Bacon wrote: “It is much more happy to 


fail in good and virtuous ends for the public, than to obtain all that we can wish to ourselves 
in our private fortune.” 


We have been taught to believe by the Macaulay-Abbott school of libellers 
that Francis Bacon was, throughout his life, a Jesuitical time-server, a worshipper 
of the Golden Calf who sacrificed honour, probity, and virtue to the ignoble 
ambition of hoarding riches; and that the nation, in a sudden uprush of virtuous 
indignation, hurled him from his seat through their leading representatives, 
“Coke, Cranfield & Со., who were all men of unimpeachable integrity, anxious 
to preserve the purity of the State against his malpractices that outraged the pure 
Spirit of the Jacobean Age. It will now be seen that this broadly held view is a 
ludicrous perversion of the real facts—so stupidly ludicrous that it would provoke 
nothing but scornful laughter were it not for the tragedy involved: the crucifixion 


of an innocent man. \ 


Chapter У 
KING JAMES AND HIS FAVOURITE 


WHEN THE WRITS WENT OUT IN THE YEAR 1620 TO SUMMON A NEW PARLIAMENT 
(which met on January 30th, 1620-1) the nation blazed with excitement much 
fiercer than in 1614. Men felt that the King’s method of ruling by his Favourite 
Buckingham, and his clique of unscrupulous wastrels, was drawing to a close. 
It was well known that the Treasury was empty and could no longer be replenished 
by Feudal methods. King James was at the end of his financial tether. The 
nation, as a whole, was resolved that the King and his minions should be brought 
to book. If monies were voted for the King’s purse their grievances must be 
redressed, abuses in the Church and State swept away, and the army and fleet 
launched against the insolent Spanish enemy that menaced Protestantism. “Мо 
Popery” was the cry. “Help for the Protestants of the Rhine” the watchword. 

Spain with Austria and Bavaria had occupied Prague. The Rhine was in 
Catholic hands. Germany invaded. Once more England was menaced—her 
religion and her liberty—by the Papists. So strong was this feeling that the 
first act of the New Parliament was to exclude two Members simply because they 
were Catholics. The nation disagreed with the King’s Spanish policy: an alliance 
with Spain and the marriage of his son with the Infanta, 
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In home politics, the spirit of reform was much more vigorous than in the 
last Parliament. The nation was not going to be fobbed off again by shifty 
evasions or allow their representatives to be dissolved arbitrarily by the Royal 
whim. Their grievances were great and had begun to assume а personal 
character: the Free Citizen versus a King who was robbing him of monies, and 
flinging men into jail who withstood the Crown's extortions. The King was an 
uncouth Scotsman riding it roughshod over Englishmen. There was a personal 
detestation of the man, and all he stood for, growing in men’s minds. 

Looking back at King James’ character after three hundred years, we can 
estimate him at his true value. His contemporary Henry the Fourth summed 
him up with perfect truth as “the wisest fool in Christendom”. Не came to the 
throne in 1603 with the acclamation of the English nation. In 1620 he was 
despised by everyone. They had discovered him to be mean, treacherous, cruel, 
with neither moral nor intellectual qualities; his ostentatious display of learning 
and religion (shown in the extermination by fire and torture of thousands of 
“witches”, mostly poor women and even children) was but a hollow pretence, a 
pitiful veneer to cover corruption of the worst kind. Не was rightly called “The 
Prince of Humbugs’’. The nation which had been proud of Elizabeth was 
ashamed of James. Nichol says: 


“The change of dynasty involved a great change of persons. With all Elizabeth's 
defects, she was royal to the core, steadfast in purpose, fearless . . . wise. . . . There 
have been worse sovereigns than James, попе for whom we have less respect. . . . 

“Не desired the credit of seeming to encourage learning. . . . There was never a 
less kingly king. . . . He was endowed with a share of the cunning which Francis Bacon 
has called ‘a kind of crooked wisdom. . . . 

"Не was ever meddling, and never meddled but to muddle ог mar. А hare in the 
seat of a Lioness, the solitary Coward of his race . . . a contemptible figure whether slob- 
bering about the infamous Somerset, or shivering in the grip of Gondomar.” (Francis 
Bacon, Vol. I, p. 66.) 


It is almost impossible to believe he was the son of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
In his nature there was not a spark of the courage shown by the unfortunate 
Queen. Не had not any of the characteristics of his presumed parents. Her 
husband Darnley was tall, slim and handsome. Mary was of great beauty, wit 
and grace. James was incredibly like neither of them. Green, the historian, thus 
describes him: 


“His big head, his slobbering tongue, his rickety legs, his goggle eyes stood out in as 
grotesque a contrast to Elizabeth as his gabble, his want of personal dignity, his vulgar 
buffoonery, his coarseness, his pedantry, his contemptible cowardice. . ..”  (/bid., p. 464.) 


Another historian writes: “He wallowed in filth, moral and physical; his 
familiarities were loathsome. He had large rolling eyes, a very thin beard, and 
he dribbled in his drinking.” 

The way he neglected his mother and her interests during her imprisonment 
makes one doubt that he was truly the son of Mary. There is а story that James 
was the child of the Countess of Mar, and that he took the place of Mary’s child 
who died. Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that James was the 
antithesis of Mary Stuart in every way. He was a poltroon who aped the wisdom 
of Solomon before the world and privately in his cups revelled in bawdy stories of 
the grossest kind. Не paid two courtiers, Finet and Zouch, to invent indecent 
tales and songs and regale them to him. He actually knighted them for their 
immoral jests. 

This was the man to whom Francis Bacon gave some of the best years of his 
life .. . the King of England! 


“The Court-of Elizabeth," says Green, “had been as immoral as that of her successor, 
but its immorality had been shrouded by a veil of grace and chivalry. But no veil hid 
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the degrading grossness of the court of James. The King was suspected of vices compared 
with which drunkenness was almost a virtue. Actors in the Royal Masques were scen 
rolling intoxicated in open Court at the King’s feet. А 

“A scandalous trial showed great nobles and officers of State in league with cheats and 
astrologers and poisoners. James himself meddled with justice to obtain a shameful divorce 
for Lady Essex, the most profligate woman of her time; her subsequent bridal with his 
Favourite was celebrated in his presence. . . . 

“The half-idolatrous reverence with which the sovereign had been regarded through- 
out the period of the Tudors died away into abhorrence and contempt. Mrs. Hutchinson 
denounced the orgics of Whitchall in words as fiery as those with which Elijah denounced, 
the sensuality of Jezebel. 


Ви! the immorality of James's Court was hardly more despicable than the imbecility 
of his government. . . . 


“after the death of Cecil all real control over affairs was withdrawn by James from the 
Council, and entrusted to the worthless Favourite whom the King chose to raise to honour.” 
(Ibid., рр, 473, 474.) 


To contemplate the lives of James and his two Favourites fills one with un- 
utterable disgust. It is nauseating to think that a profound genius of the calibre 
of Francis Bacon ever had to contact such vulgar, depraved mentalities, particu- 
larly the cunning, haughty Buckingham, who was largely responsible for the poli- 
tical “TEMPEST” which overwhelmed Francis Bacon in 1621. The rise of the 
Favourites to social and political power in England happened in this way. 

Before King James came to England he had a page in his service named Robert 
Carr. He wasa handsome youth. In 1604 James introduced him to the English 
Court. The King became inordinately attached to him—there almost seems as 
though there was a touch of homo-sexualism in James—and favours were showered 
upon him without stint. He was made a landed proprietor by the royal seizure 
of the manor of Sherborne, ‘‘despite Lady Raleigh’s tears”, says Nichol. In 1611 
he became Viscount Rochester, with a seat in the House of Lords. He then began 
to levy toll on all who wanted the King’s favour. In 1613 he was created Earl of 
Somerset. He married the disgraceful Frances Howard, his guilty partner in 
the poisoning of his one-time friend Overbury. Before it was known that he was 
implicated in the murder, the King had resolved to displace Somerset in favour of 
a younger man. The hypocritical manner in which the King slobbered his fare- 
wells—destined to be the last—shows how he could speak honeyed words to his 
unsuspecting victim while planning his downfall . . . just as he did at a later date 
to Francis Bacon. At this time James did not know that Somerset had added the 
crime of murder to his other vices. Dissimulation was the King’s favourite 
weapon. It was “the kind of crooked wisdom” that threw a man off his guard, 
outwitted and doomed him.* 

But if Somerset had been viciously keen to fleece the aspirants for kingly 
favour, the New Favourite, named George Villiers, was infinitely more greedy of 
gain. Не lusted for power. Directly and indirectly he sought eventually to put 
his hand in everyone’s pocket. 

He was the third son of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, Leicestershire. He 
caught the eye of James when he was about twenty-two, "а handsome young 
adventurer . . .”’ about the time when Francis Bacon became Attorney-General, 
1614. He was knighted and in 1616 was raised to the Peerage as Viscount 
Villiers. In 1618 he became the Marquis of Buckingham. Well-paid offices, 
rich lands and high honours were heaped upon him so profusely by the King that, 
from a threadbare hanger-on at Court, he became, with a single exception, the 
wealthiest noble in England. His power in the State was such that at the very 
nod of this insolent young upstart, the proudest aristocrat in the kingdom turned 
pale. A contemporary in 1616 wrote: ‘‘This is the man by whom all things must 
come to pass.” 


* See Note 9, p. 143. 
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“The Duke of Buckingham was actually entrusted with the direction of English 
policy. {James was ruling without a Parliament.] 

“The payment of BRIBIES to him, or marriage with his greedy relatives, soon became 
the only road to political preferment. Resistance to his will was inevitably followed by 
dismissal from office. 

“The selfishness and recklessness of Buckingham were equal to his beauty: and the 
haughty young Favourite on whose neck James loved to loll, and whose check he slob- 


bered with kisses, was destined to drag down in his fatal career the Throne of the Stuarts.” 
(J. R. Green, Ibid., р. 474.) 


The historian Clarendon says: "Never any man іп апу age, nor, I believe, in any 
country, rose in so short а time to so much greatness of honour, power ог fortune, upon 
А В п 

no other advantage or recommendation than of the beauty or gracefulness of his person. 


These Favourites were the men through whom everything had to pass on the 
way to the throne, and through whom everything had to come. But it was 
well known that Sir Francis had pointedly and consistently ignored the King's 
Favourite Somerset even at the risk of incurring his enmity. From a letter he 
writes to the King it is clear he refused to pay Somerset any fee when Francis 
was given the Attorney-Generalship. 


“When I moved your Majesty for the Attorney’s place, it was your SOLE ACT: 
more than that, Somerset, when he knew your Majesty had resolved it, thrust himself 
into the business for a fee.” 


Sir Francis repudiates the very suggestion that the Favourite should demand 
a fee or be paid one, for he was not beholding to him in any way for the position. 
It was the King’s “Sole Act’. This attitude of Francis Bacon was a consistent 
one. He had never once bribed his way to any position, and in the subsequent 
honours that came his way Ле never once bought one. In ап age when Offices were 
bought and sold he refused to be a party to the usual back-stairs method, or to do any- 
thing which might be misconstrued to be in the nature of a bribe. 

While he had kept, however, Somerset at arm's length, his attitude towards 
the New Favourite was different. Villicrs had a better mind, was more alert and 
virile; he thought he saw in the young man one who would listen to advice on 
Statesmanship, Philosophy and Ethics, and that he could be inspired to high ideals 
that would purify the Court, ennoble the State and uplift the King. He went so 
far as to write him a series of advices, "calculated to make the person to whom 
they were addressed both good and great, and equally honourable to the giver 
and the receiver’. The subjects dealt with in great detail were, among others: 


(1) Matters that concern religion, and the church and churchmen. 

(2) Matters concerning justice, and the laws and the professors thereof. 

(3) Councillors, and the Council Table, and the great offices and the officers of the 
kingdom. 

(4) Foreign negotiations and embassies. 

(5) Peace and war, both forcign and civil, and in that the navy and forts, and what 
belongs to them. 

(6) Trade at home and abroad. 

(7) Colonies, or foreign plantations. 

(8) The court and curiality. 


Says Basil Montague: “Each of these subjects, he explains with a minuteness 
scarcely to be conceived. . . . In the courtesy and docility of Villiers he did not foresee 
the rapacity that was to end in his own disgrace, and in the violent death of the Favourite.” 
(Life, pp. сіхх, 1.) 


Sir Francis discovered, again too late to withdraw, that he was mistaken in 
the character of the man. Villiers’ mind was sufficiently plastic to be moulded 
when the greatest thinker of the age first knew him, but he would not profit by 
the advice given in reply to his question: “What is the conduct proper for me to 
observe that would be favoured by the King?” Like the young man in the gospel 
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he turned away from his mentor and chose the ephemeral pleasures of the 
world. 

A comparatively few months later, when the young Favourite found himself 
firmly seated in the saddle of power, he initiated a new ега of squandermania. 
He surrounded himself and the King with profligate men and equally profligate 
women. Money was flung left and right in personal riotous living. The Villiers 
family was enriched beyond the dreams of avarice. They were granted by the 
Crown, Patents and Monopolies for the making of gilt and silver thread, and the 
Licensing of Inns and Alchouses. And London citizens who dared to fight the 
extortions of the Villiers agents were imprisoned till they paid. 

Out of the proceeds the King takes his share and the Buckingham coterie 
divide the remainder of the spoil. 

By his persistent refusal to summon Parliament the King was thus driven to 
resort to expedients which widened the breach between him and the people. To 
obtain monies he first degraded the prerogative of the Crown by the sale of titles 
of dignity. The title of Baronet, which he created, could be bought for a thousand 
pounds; a Barony, five thousand; an Earldom, twenty thousand. Не then dele- 
gated to the Favourite the virtual auctioning of the Offices of State as they fell 
vacant, for which there were plenty of suitors. These offices, though underpaid 
in themselves, ‘меге rendered lucrative,” says Nichol, “by the constant BRIBES 
of yet minor suitors.’ (Life, vol. 1, р. 156.) Sir Henry Montague, the Chief Jus- 
tice of England, became Lord Mandeville and treasurer for twenty thousand 
pounds. Buckingham had previously refused an offer of ten thousand. And 
when there were no vacant offices to sell the ubiquitous Buckingham speedily 
found a ready pretext to dismiss the holder from his position by threats or actual 
prosecution. Sir Henry Yelverton, a man of high character, whose only real 
offence was that he had refused to pay the Favourite a fee when appointed by the 
King to the office of Attorney-General, made a technical error in the course of his 
duties. Buckingham, having already been offered ten thousand pounds for the 

fice by Sir James Ley, pounced on the chance. Yelverton was prosecuted, 
fined four thousand pounds, and was considered lucky to get off so lightly. Sir 
Edward Coke, who hated Yelverton, had actually pressed for a fine of six thousand 
pounds and imprisonment for life. Sir Thomas Coventry bought Yelverton’s 
Office. Buckingham thus made for the Crown and himself a profit at both ends. 
He made money out of Yelverton’s fine and still more money from the sale of 
Yelverton’s Office. 

The same course had been pursued to make the Treasury vacant for Montague. 
It had been held by the Earl of Suffolk. He was the father of the late Favourite’s 
wife, Lady Somerset. He was a Roman Catholic—quite a sufficient excuse to 
bring against him a series of trumpery charges of extortion, bribery and embezzle- 
ment, “to none of which accusations he fairly lay open”, says Hepworth Dixon. 
But from the Favourite’s point of view he was a poisonous Peer because he held 
the Office of Treasurer. The Court of the Star Chamber, “armed with the sham 
proofs of his guilt”, fined him thirty thousand pounds and flung him into the 
Tower to remain there during the King’s pleasure. 

Consequent upon the filling of Yelverton’s and Suffolk’s Offices, the Favour- 
ite arranged a reshuffle for the benefit of his precious friends. The Solicitorship 
was given to Recorder Heath: Robert Shute, who has been described as “а bril- 
liant and sagacious rogue . . . of little law but immeasurable impudence and 
cunning”, was made Recorder of the City; the King’s Bench was given—by a 
private arrangement with Buckingham’s mother—to Sir James Ley. These 
arrangements enabled the Favourite to pocket twenty thousand pounds and 
also to make, or save, eight hundred pounds a year. 

While this precious game was afoot, his mother, Lady Buckingham, was 
equally alert in advancing herself and her family while the going was good. “She 
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found a way into the purse of Lady Hatton by a lying dodge,” says Dixon. She 
got her son John married to Lady Hatton’s daughter, a rich heiress, and made 
into a Peer of the Realm. She then cast about for another heiress for her son 
Christopher. She next looked round for rich husbands for her penniless nieces 

‚ she wanted men of high rank and wealth, to be tempted into the noose of 
matrimony with offices and power. She bought Sir Lionel Cranfield for one niece 
and Sir James Ley for another, the rich Attorney of the Court of Wards. She 
persuaded Cranfield to jilt the woman he was about to marry, Lady Effingham, 
by warning him that if he hoped to thrive at Court he must marry one “роог in 
pocket but rich in friends”. So Sir Lionel took Lady Buckingham’s niece, "а 
coarse, fat woman” (named Anne Brett), with a seat at the Privy Council and a 
promise of High Office. And for Sir James Ley she chose her niece Jane Butler. 
“Lady Buckingham made him a baronet, without the honour costing him a 
shilling” (Dixon), and promised him a peerage and a seat on the bench. 

In the same way the net was spread round other able and unscrupulous men, 
who were brought into the Buckingham fold, until there was a powerful junta of 
scheming rascals with their followers who thronged the reception rooms of the 
Favourite, all alive to the main chance, the making of easy money by pickings and 
pluckings which could be spent on their wives and mistresses in riots of sensuous 
gratification. 

These excesses earned the silent contempt of all right-minded people. Their 
disapproval went little further than a mere shrug of the shoulders. But the King 
and Buckingham made the fatal blunder of insisting on the King’s Feudal rights 
as a Monarch. So long as they only touched the sale of honours and dignities, 
bargained for Wards of the Court, and the like, it left the withers of the common 
folk unwrung; it did not create bitterness among the King’s subjects. But in 
order to replenish his purse to meet wanton expenditure, the King had recourse 
to measures which touched the pockets of the people. Public opinion became 
flamingly articulate. The avalanche had started that was destined to eventually 
overwhem the Stuart Dynasty. 

In Francis Bacon’s Letler of Advice to Villiers he had condemned all 
restrictions placed on trade within the country itself. The standard of national 
prosperity was then considered to be the excess of exports over imports.* 
Native industry, agriculture and manufacture should be encouraged to the full 
to the discouragement of foreign. He also said: 


“Care must be taken that MONOPOLIES, which are the canker of all trades, be by 
no means admitted under the pretence or the specious colour of the public good.”’ 


Now the ordinary revenues of the Crown were obtained during the Tudor 
period in three ways: 


(1) Lucrative privileges attached to the Sovercign’s office, as the letting of Monopolies, 
ој Wardships, and other Feudal Tenures. 

(2) Taxes levied in the shape of duties by a Royal Mandate, and known as Impositions. 

(3) Supplies voted by Parliament. 


For years after the “Addled Parliament” of 1613, James had cut himself off 
from the third method of revenue by his refusal to call the Commons together. 
He therefore sought to extend the range of the first and second. From Francis 
Bacon’s letter of advice to the New Favourite Villiers, when he was first taken 
notice of by the King, we know with positive certainty that he was unutterably 


» "Не (Bacon) would lay the foundation of a profitable trade, by providing that exports shall 
exceed imports, so as to insure for the nation а balance of bullion, and by admitting as imports nothing 
bat solid merchandise, not luxuries. Vanity in apparel to be restrained as well asexcessin diet. Native 
commodities and artisans аге to be preferred to foreign.” (Abbot, Francis Bacon, р. 251.) 
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opposed to “Monopolies” of any kind. The King, however, wanted money. He 
insisted on the extension of his Feudal rights, the letting of Monopolies, etc., and 
very soon the Crown had granted to Buckingham and his family Monopolies, 
Patents and Impositions in a perfectly wholesale manner for the making of gold 
and silk thread, the licensing of Inns, etc., no one being able to trade in these 
particular callings unless a patent were purchased. Long before the calling of 
the 1621 Parliament there was an increasing volume of agitation regarding the 
iniquitous nature of these methods of obtaining money. 

For the successful exploitation of the creation and granting of Patents and 
Monopolics—it was the Jacobean gangster-method of American racketeers— 
Buckingham, with the active assistance of his brother, Sir Edward Villiers, em- 
ployed a couple of thorough-paced scoundrels named Sir Giles Mompesson and 
Sir Francis Mitchell. As might be expected Mompesson, the senior partner in 
the firm, was related to Buckingham. Their ill-fame was so notorious that the 
poet Massinger satirized them as ‘‘Overreach”’ and “Justice Greedy”’, to the huge 
delight of the Londoners. The traders were bled white by their rapacity. In- 
dignation ran high at the extortionate premiums demanded for various Mono- 
polies. Citizens who tried to evade the demands of Buckingham’s “Overreach” 
and “Greedy” were flung into the common jail. Macaulay says, Essays, р. 377: 


“They were armed with powers to search houses and arrest interlopers; and these 
formidable powers were used for purposes viler than even those for which they were given, 
for the wreaking of old grudges, and for the corrupting of female chastity.” 


Basil Montague, Life, р. сссі, cccvi, writes: 


“Their exactions can scarcely be credited. There were patents for every necessary 
and conveniency of life, for gold and silver thread; for Inns and Alehouses; for remitting 
the penalties of obsolete laws; for the price of horse-meat, starch, candles, tobacco-pipes, 
salt and train-oil; and such traders as presumed to continue their business without satisfy- 
ing the rapacity of the patentces had been severely punished by vexatious prosecutions, 
fine and imprisonment. The outcries of the subjects were incessant. . . . 

“The people were harrassed and pillaged by the wretches to whom the King had 
delegated his authority... . М 

"Опдег the pretext of granting patents, the creatures of Buckingham had rapaciously 
exacted large fees.” 


The truth is that the King was directly responsible, equally culpable and 
guilty with Buckingham, Mompesson and Mitchell. For out of the proceeds the 
King took a major share of the plunder, and Buckingham, with his agents, divided 
the remainder. 

There were persistent outcries in a rising volume that such imposts were 
illegal. There were grave doubts in judicial circles about the legality of many 
of these Monopolies and Patents. As part of his Feudal rights the King might 
have some power over the granting of certain Monopolies that had a pretence of 
being in the national interest, such as the making of gold lace out of imported 
bullion, but had he the right to demand money for a patent for the sale of salt or 
horse-meat? The price was forced up, the community suffered and the few were 
enriched. The national interest was not being served by such patents. The only 
excuse for granting a patent was that it was in the national interest to encourage 
native industries and discourage foreign. To encourage the excess of exports 
over imports was the only legal reason for granting any Monopolies by the Crown. 

Moreover, citizens were beginning to ask: Had King James the right to sell 
any patent purely for private gain . . . the enrichment of himself and the Buck- 
ingham clique? Had he any right to demand such exorbitant charges for his 
patents that caused the common people to suffer because they could not afford 
the retail prices charged by the trader to cover the patent tax? 

To resolve these questions a King’s Council was called which consisted of 
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the High Officers of the Crown, legal and political. It really was to determine 
whether the King had any rightful power over Patents and Monopolies. These 
“Referees”, as they were afterwards termed, must have directly met as the result 
of Francis Bacon’s advice to the King, acting in his capacity of Lord Keeper. 
It is quite unthinkable that the King or Buckingham would have convened, on 
their own initiative, a meeting that seemed to question their privileges, and might 
actually sheer away a growing source of their revenue; whereas the Monopoly 
Patent question touched Francis Bacon, particularly in his Office as Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal. (Monopoly permits had to be sealed by him.) Such a meeting 
could only be held by the King’s consent. 


“The King,” writes Francis Bacon, ‘‘did wisely put it upon a consult, whether the 
Patents were at this time to be removed by Act of Council before Parliament." 


The “Referees” had to determine “their legality and conveniency”’ and their 
annulment.* The Lord Keeper presided. The Council discussed the matter 
and voted upon it. Francis Bacon's opinion was that they were right in law (ie. 
the King’s Feudal rights had never been relinquished by the Crown), but wrong in 
conveniency and unwise in action. All patents that were clearly outside the 
national interest, and were being exploited for private gain, should be, at least, 
relinquished. Though the Crown possessed the requisite legal power he pointed 
out that he was opposed to them on principle. He strongly advised that the 
more indefensible and obnoxious patents be surrendered. 4 

Buckingham and the King naturally objected to any of their revenue being 
touched or any of their powers being wrenched from their grasp. Everyone round 
the Council table knew their attitude. АП the Crown lawyers thought that the 
King possessed the necessary legal rights. The Council divided on a plain “Yes- 
or-No” Vote. Sir Francis voted with the minority against their continuance. 

The following is Dean Church’s account (Bacon, p. 119): 


“Bacon defended them in law. . . his defence is thought by Mr. Gardiner [the 
historian] to be not without grounds, but he saw the danger of obstinacy in maintaining 
what had become so hateful in the country, and strongly recommended that the more 
indefensible and unpopular patents should be spontaneously given up. 

“But Buckingham’s insolent perversity refused to be convinced. 

“The Council when the question was before them, decided to maintain them. BACON 
RIGHTLY VOTED WITH THE MINORITY." 


Even the embittered Dean is grudgingly compelled to admit that Sir Francis 
"пећ у" spoke and voted against the farming of ‘‘Monopoly-Patents’’. The 
Crown won the vote. The screw began to be turned on more rigorously than 
ever by Buckingham’s agents, Mompesson and Mitchell, to feather their own 
nests. London citizens were not only sent to prison but were plundered with 
ruthless severity by this precious pair of rascals on their own account. 

The attitude of Francis Bacon towards the evil of Monopoly-Patents was 
in accordance with his Letter of Advice to Villiers, and his attitude as Solicitor- 
General, in 1610, to the “List of Grievances” then laid before the Commons, when 
the House offered to buy from the Crown certain "Rights and Dues” inherited by 
the King from Feudal times. It was proposed, in a very detailed Bill, called by 
the people “The Great Contract”, to deal with them in groups: Those that were 
concerned with the dignity of the Crown were to be left alone with but slight 
modifications; suits, heriots and escheats were to be left untouched; but all 
Monopolies for the sale of wines, the manufacture of lace, etc., were to be abro- 


• “A Patent, or Monopoly Patent, was, іп theory, a license or restriction given by the Crown for 
the encouragement of invention, or to remedy a glut, or to improve or stimulate manufacture; and it 
must be pronounced good in law by the Judges as well as certified to be ‘convenient’ by the King's 
advisers.” (E. A. Abbott, Life, р, 287.) 
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gated. For these reliefs the Commons offered the King one hundred thousand 
pounds a year. 

At first the King would not listen, but “Bacon pleads in Office as he had always 
spoken out of Office for the full cancellation of these Feudal Dues” (Dixon, Life, р. 
172). Sir Edward Coke, however, alert to the chance of damaging Sir Francis 
as a Crown Officer and lawyer, advised the King to keep certain tenures. Owing 
to Coke's wretched advice, James offered to sell for six hundred thousand pounds 
paid down and two hundred thousand pounds a year, his rights of marriage, 
wardship, premier seizen, respite of homage and reliefs—i.e. a portion only. 

In the subsequent debates Francis Bacon urged on the House of Commons and 
on the Crown the wisdom of abolishing all Feudal Tenures. He pleaded so 
successfully that the King reduced his demand and the Commons raised their 
price. Some of the very worst abuses of the Feudal State were about to be swept 
away for two hundred thousand pounds per year, the Crown renouncing them for 
ever, when “The Great Contract” ended abruptly in an ignominious wrangle over 
trivialities. 

Sir Francis Bacon’s attitude had never been forgotten through the years 
since 1610. In 1620 men’s passions ran high against the King and his Favourite 
for the extortions, but not one word was uttered against Francis Bacon. They 
knew he was opposed to all forms of ‘enclosed injustice”, and especially to the 
““Monopoly-Patents’”. They knew the Patents passed through his office as Lord 
Keeper; but they also knew they were sealed not by his wish but through legal 
compulsion. 

Yet it was these Patent Abuses that he had spoken against, and voted against, 
that led ultimately to his ruin. 


Chapter VI 
THE PLOTTERS 


CoKE—THE RINGLEADER 


FRANCIS BACON WAS NOT A MEMBER OF THE COMMONS THAT THE KING HAD CON- 
vened on his advice. As Lord St. Alban, Chancellor, he presided over the House 
of Lords. But he was essentially a House of Commons man, for he had continu- 
ously taken a prominent part in all its proceedings from the age of twenty-five. 

The Leader of the new House was Sir Edward Coke, his life-long rival— 
a venomous, unscrupulous enemy from the early days of Queen Elizabeth when 
they clashed in the Commons and the Law Courts. Unless we take into con- 
sideration the character of this man and his friends—who sat with him in the 
Commons—their marriage relationship to the Favourite Buckingham, and the 
pent-up enmity towards Francis Bacon, it is quite impossible to understand the 
Chancellor’s swift and sudden overthrow. To ignore the life-long duel between 
the two men is fatal to any elucidation of the problem of the “Еа”, which has 
hitherto baffled historians and biographers. When all the personal facts are 
examined in their relationship to the whole, they show conclusively that Francis 
Bacon was the victim of a plot which resulted in his political assassination, very 
similar to the plot by the junta of envious men who used “the coward’s knife” 
on Julius Caesar. 

Coke had not been a member of the House of Commons for twenty-eight 
years. He had secured a seat at Liskeard in Cornwall, by openly posing as a 
legal reformer, i.e. he was of the Opposition Party as opposed to the Government. 
Privately, he was actuated by very different motives. He had a set purpose in 
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view. He was resolved by fair means or foul to destroy Francis Bacon. He was 
equally resolved to save his patron Buckingham, to whom he owed so much, 
and to whom he was related by marriage. At seventy years of age this wicked old 
man could rave openly and exultingly of the part he had played all his life in 
sending men to the gibbet, the pillory, and the torture chamber; of the racking, 
hanging and disembowelling of the gunpowder-plotters. His very soul was 
poisoned by hate of the Lord Chancellor, his successful rival who had won the Mace 
and Seals, beating him hopelessly in the race for office and power, and who now 
stood at the very apex of public life as the King’s First Lord. 

For a long time he had been spurred by jealousy and whipped by thoughts 
of revenge daily. The elections had given him a chance to create an opportunity 
whereby he could stab his rival to the heart. As а member of the Lower House 
he could strike at him from the floor of the House of Commons without the Chan- 
cellor being personally present to defend himself. This was the ignoble goal that 
urged vindictive-age to seek a seat in the Mother of Parliaments after an interval 
of nearly thirty years. He had the idea that the public outcry against Mono- 
polies could be so manipulated as to crash Francis Bacon in ruin. | : 

Coke’s rank as a Privy Councillor, his wide experience of affairs, his powers 
of debate, his knowledge of men and his knowledge as a lawyer, together with his 
open professions for reform, seemed to make him an ideal Leader in the New 
House. 

To understand the situation let us glance backwards over the past years at 
their rivalries. 

Coke had detested Francis Bacon from the day Francis had entered the House 
of Commons as a young man of twenty-four. They were exact opposites. Coke 
was rich and powerful, ten years older than Francis, a lawyer of repute with a 
ready, bitter tongue; a narrow mind that revolved exclusively round musty law 
tomes and the miserly gratification of making and hoarding money. Francis was 
poor and penniless, dependant on the Queen for his bread-and-butter, a young, 
unfledged barrister of broad ideals, a lover of literature, whose only use for money 
was to spend it in the pursuit of wisdom, and the upliftment of his fellows. Не 
had, moreover, the mouth of an orator—not the mere logic-chopping of pedantic 
debate—and so Coke hated him for his genius. Coke's inferiority complex stirred 
in the presence of one whom he intuitively recognized was his intellectual superior. 
And he hated him all the more because he knew that Francis Bacon had actually 
a prouder lineage as a Tudor than his own. 

In the Parliament of 1593 Coke was the Solicitor-General and Speaker of the 
House of Commons. In the opening session Francis Bacon aroused the antagon- 
ism of Coke—and all the other lawyers—by hinting to the House that he had a 
scheme for reforming the Law Code. He said a simplification was needed to 
safeguard the rights of the people and that the law was never intended to feed 
lawyers. It can be imagined how this was received in a House of Lawyers, and 
by Coke in particular, for it threatened to touch his pocket. 

Francis Bacon then led the revolt against extra taxation. He was not to be 
cowed. He was irrepressible (though it resulted in the Queen cutting off his 
allowance). With all his authority as Speaker, Coke could not prevent him from 
having his say. Francis Bacon laughed at Coke's threats—a dangerous thing 
to do, for a couple of Members (Bromley and Wentworth) talked themselves into 
the Tower and Fleet. 

In this session began openly the conflict between these two men, the generous, 
warm-hearted idealist and the cold-blooded lawyer. From this date they clashed 
at every turn—in the Commons, Society and the Bar. It was a deadly duel in 
which the malignant Coke used every weapon to belittle, discredit, and destroy 
his opponent. His hatred ultimately became a settled monomania from the time 
the Earl of Essex tried to obtain the Attorney-Generalship for Francis. Coke 
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was then the Queen’s Solicitor-General. He had the right to the Attorneyship 
by age, experience and natural succession. He was a giant in legal erudition but 
he was also a brawling bully. The courts disliked him for his foul language. His 
bitter mannerisms made the House of Commons rejoice when he was no longer a 
member. Among English judges he holds, with the infamous Jeffreys, the unique 
position “of being a cold, harsh, brawling, ungenerous man.” 


"Не had the manners of a bully and the spirit of a slave," adds Hepworth Dixon. 
“Yet this cruel despot and crawling slave was the most learned jurist England had ever 
bred.” : 


But some of the judges, among them Lord Egerton, were quite willing to 
raise over Coke’s head, at the lead of Essex, a man his junior in years, of little 
legal experience, a briefless barrister—the speculative idealist Francis Bacon. 
There was no valid reason why Essex should have pressed the Queen to give 
Francis such a position beyond the fact that there was a secret relationship* be- 
tween them, that he had no source of income, and naturally looked to the Queen 
for advancement as her concealed son. From any other point of view it was an 
act of folly to aspire to the Attorneyship . . . apparently self-doomed to failure. 

The Queen hesitated whom to choose. The struggle went on all through 1593 
into 1594, when Coke was given the position. But it was touch and go. Coke 
never forgot “the pretender to law who had dared to dispute his claim”. The 
iron began to enter his soul and one must admit there was some reason for bitter- 
ness. 


"The last decade of the century (1590-1600) saw the beginnings and the causes of a 
bitter personal rivalry which was to last through life, and which was to be a potent element 
in Bacon’s ruin. The competitor was the ablest, and also the most truculent and un- 
scrupulous of English lawyers, Edward Coke.’ (Dean Church.) 


Coke’s vacated office of Solicitor-General was later given to an inferior man 
Fleming, though Francis Bacon took this second apparent rebuff in the right 
spirit, as we can see from his letter to Puckering. 


“Tf I see her Majesty settle her choice upon an able man, such as Mr. Serjeant Fleming, 
I will make no means to alter it.” 


Away from the Courts the duel continued. It was carried into their private 
lives. They were both attracted to the young widow of Sir Christopher Hatton, a 
heiress, young, lovely, rich, the mistress of Corfe Castle, with crowds of lovers at 
her feet, among them William Herbert and Fulk Greville. Cecil was her relative 
and a trustee to whose advice she had to listen. “To strengthen himself, Cecil 
entered into a family alliance with Coke.” (Dixon, Life, p. х40.) Coke's wife 
had recently died, leaving him ten children and a large fortune. He promptly 
became a candidate for Lady Hatton and her money. Cecil therefore frowned 
upon Francis Bacon. For his relative to marry Francis Bacon would have been 
disastrous to his political plans for dealing with the Essex faction. Francis 
Bacon’s ideals and his were so opposed that Cecil feared that he might lose all 
power, and even his office as State Secretary. He knew, on the other hand, he 
could rely on Coke “апа count with confidence on every help which a lawyer so 
adroit, and so powerfully placed for mischief, might supply in ruining that haughty 
race—the Devereux, especially Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex”. 

Hepworth Dixon writes: 


“Cecil had need of an instrument such as Coke—close, supple, grinding, harsh to his 
dependants, crawling to his superiors. . . . By aiding an attempt to rob the Countess of 


* See The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor for the relationship between the Queen, Francis Bacon and 
the Earl of Essex, (Rider & Co.) 
E 
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Northumberland of her property, Coke had excited the fiercest rage of the Devereux 
family." (Life, p. 140.) 


By threats or cajolery, Lady Hatton was persuaded or forced to bestow her 
hand on the wealthy Coke (while his late wife was scarcely cold in her grave) rather 
than a penniless lawyer who lived under so dark a birth cloud: on Coke, with his 
sour looks, foul mouth, and his ten children. 

Francis had again lost. . . . 

But from the honeymoon onwards 


“she led Coke а most wretched life—refusing even to take his name, separating from him, 
doing everything to vex and annoy him, and teaching his child to rebel against him”. 
(Campbell, Life, p. 42.) 


Naturally, this domestic unhappiness is ascribed to the memories of his hand- 
some, gay, debonair rival—poor and under a cloud, but nevertheless one who knew 
how to play the romantic lover. 

Francis, Lady Hatton and Coke were once more destined to meet in a great 
family quarrel which carried in its train disastrous consequences. 

In 1601 the storm between them burst out in open Court (the Bar of the Court 
of Exchequer) when “Bacon in his own defence as Queen’s Counsel, having used 
as gentle and reasonable terms as might be, the Attorney-General said, in a 
famous altercation between them” (Campbell, Life, р. 45): 


“Mr. Bacon, if you have any tooth against me, pluck it out, for it will do you more 
hurt than all the teeth in your head will do you good.” 

Bacon: (coldly)—‘'Mr. Attorney, I respect you; I fear you not: and the less you speak 
of your own greatness, the more I will think of it.” 

Mr. Attorney :—"'I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards you, you 
that are less than little—less than the least.” (Adding other ‘‘strange light terms, with 
that insolence which cannot be expressed’’.) 


The altercation continued, Coke calling him foul names, pointedly referring 
to his clouded parentage. There is still in existence a properly set-out letter 
relating to this scene before witnesses which Francis Bacon wrote to Cecil as Secre- 
tary of State, asking him to restrain Coke, his relative, henchman, and partizan, 
from noising abroad a State Secret which refers to his Tudor birth: ‘‘Insolence 
which cannot be expressed” by Francis Bacon in writing, for it would touch the 
Queen’s honour. 

The plain fact emerges that Francis Bacon was, in law, ‘‘an adulterine 
bastard”’, the child of a morganatic marriage born four months after the ceremony 
of a private wedding, and Coke had called him perhaps the foulest epithet of con- 
tempt in the language, adding he wished he could clap a label on Francis Васоп 5 
back so that all men—the common people—might know that he was really a 
nameless попеп у. ‘Не gave me,” said Francis to Cecil, who was privy to the 
Queen's secret and who had doubtless discussed the matter with Coke, "а number 
of disgraceful words besides which I answered with silence”. 

He was “less than nothing”, a nobody, although the Queen was his mother. 
Coke thus taunted him with the fact that he had neither any real name nor legal 
parents. We can imagine the constant agony of mind that such a sensitive soul 
as Francis Bacon would have to endure in his public life, the horrible risk of having 
his beclouded birth flung in his face by jealous rivalry. Think of this semi-public 
half-secret dogging a man all through life and used as a means to crush him. 
Think of this helpless victim of ribald taunts and jests suffering in silence, yet 
continually endeavouring to return good for evil. Over and over again he tries, 
aristocrat and gentleman as he is, to be on friendly terms with Coke. 


"Соке, conscious of his own inferiority in all liberal acquirements, continued to take 
every opportunity to ‘disgrace and disable’ Bacon’s law, and his experience, and his 
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expression as ап advocate. Yet this усаг Francis Bacon, the Essayist and Leader of the 
House of Commons, gave proofs of professional learning and skill, which ought for ever 
to have saved him from such taunts. He wrote The History of the Alienation Office, a 
treatise worthy of Hale—showing a most copious and accurate acquaintance with existing 
law, and with our legal antiquities.” (P. 46.) 

“With The Advancement of Learning . . . his [Francis Bacon's] fame as a philoso- 
pher and a fine writer was now for ever established. . . . But he became soured by the 
reflection that he derived little reward beyond praise for all his exertions... . His private 
practice was extremely slender, and now in his 47th year he could hardly bear the ill luck 
by which his official advancement had been delayed. 

“Coke, the Attorney General, envying the fame which Bacon had acquired in the 
House of Commons, and by his writings—which he pretended to despise—still did every- 
thing in his power to depress him. They had interchanges of sarcasms from time to time, 
and Coke's insolence increasing, the recurrence of a similar scene seemed not improbable, 


so Bacon wrote him a letter of схровеша оп (апа warning) which began . . . ‘1 thought 
it best once for all to let you know in plainness what I find of you and what you shall 
find of me... .' 


“Soon after this letter was written, the Bar was relieved from the tyrant who had 
ruled over it so long with a rod of iron, by the promotion of Sir Edward Coke to the 
Office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. . . . 

“Bacon was again disappointed. (He had hoped to obtain his vacated office.) 
From some intrigue not explained to us, of which his old enemy Sir Edward Coke was 
the author, Sir Henry Hobart was put into the office of Attorney Gencral, and there was 
по vacancy in that of Solicitor.” (Lord Chancellor Campbell, pp. 81-85.) 


These fragmentary remarks of Lord Campbell show very clearly the aversion 
these men felt for each other. Campbell's admissions are important. They are 
not made out of any regard for Francis Bacon. Не is too much influenced by the 
manipulated facts and false statements of Macaulay, which he unquestioningly 
accepts, to deal justly with his subject. But his opinion of Coke and his knowledge 
of their personal relationship as a long drawn-out duel are important as far as 
they go. It is the true key to the final debacle. Though Campbell fumbled with 
it in his fingers he never unlocked the door and crossed the threshold of Francis 
Bacon's life. 

So it goes on in various ways, the men clashing in their interpretations of law 
at nearly every point. But gradually and steadily Francis Bacon draws nearer 
and nearer to his adversary in position, power, honour, and acknowledged author- 
ity. He draws level at last . . . and then finally passes him in 1616, for Coke is 
disgraced, and Francis Bacon strides over his head to the Mace and Seals, without 
any bribery, without paying one shilling in irregular fees to the Favourite or anyone. 
“While the Favourite haggled with aspirants for the Office of Lord Chancellor 
about its price, the King himself put the Seals into Bacon’s hands.” (Dixon, 
Life, p. 229.) ` . 

This was the direct result of а tremendous quarrel between the two теп оп 
points of law in which the King was involved, much too intricate to be dealt with 
here in detail. It is sufficient to say that it resolved itself into this: Whether 
Francis Bacon as Attorney-General, acting as the King's Servant and on his com- 
тапа, had the legal right to stay a particular case until the Crown could be heard: 
Whether Chief Justice Coke could legally pronounce a verdict touching the Crown 
without the Crown being heard in its defence. (It centred in the Crown's legal 
power to grant livings in commendam.)* Lord Keeper Egerton and Francis Bacon 
differed from Coke’s action, which brought him into fatal conflict with the King. 

Coke set aside the order of the day and called a forbidden case, refusing to 
take any orders from Francis Bacon. He thus defied a Royal Command; but he 
threw the blame on the Attorney-General, whose request for the postponement of 
the trial was, said Coke, contrary to law and the oath of a judge. 

The King sent for his twelve judges to the Palace, and the life-long pro- 
tagonists fought the point out before them and the King. Francis Bacon averred 


_* Commendam: the manner of holding an ecclesiastical benefice until a proper pastor was provided 
for it; it was provisionally commended to the care of a Clerk, and was said to be held in commendam. 
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that the Attorney-General was free to proceed against any man or body of men 
though they were peers and judges. James, who saw that his prerogative was 
involved, sided with the Attorney. So did all the judges. Everyone knew that 
Coke had sct aside the order of the day, and called this particular case for hearing, 
not because there was any urgency, but primarily because he wished to flout 
Francis Bacon in the exercise of his duties as Attorney. In so doing he had over- 
reached himself and affronted the King. 

James ordered the Chief Justice to be suspended, forbidden to go on circuit 
as judge, and deprived him of sitting any longer as a Privy Councillor. “Some 
other offences (primarily errors in his reports) having vexed the King, he appointed 
a Crown Commission to read and revise his reports. 


“More than sufficient offences are soon discovered against Coke, frauds, contempts 
and disobediences to ensure a condemnation in the Star Chamber. When ће hears of this 
investigation into his past life, the bully of Westminster Hall lowers his tone. Not that 
his course on the bench has been impure . . . yet the practice of all the courts has been 
so unsafe, the system of fees so Јах, that no man on the bench can stand up against ап 
accusation brought by the Crown. 

“No judge on the bench knows better than Coke that to be tried for a Crown offence is іо 
be condemned. In the most grovelling key he prays to be spared the shame ој a public trial. 
On his knees he implores the Privy Council to protect him. Again and again he appears 
before the Council, under his rival's eyes {Francis Bacon had already been sworn a Privy 
Councillor in Coke's place] in the same ignominious attitude, begging for mercy in the 
same miserable tone.” (Dixon, Life, p. 223.) 


Dixon says that Coke confessed his fault, and altered his law reports, yet 
Francis Bacon wrote the King at the moment of his (Coke's) darkest troubles: 


"Над it not been for Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, which, though they may have some 
errors, some peremptory and extra-judicial resolutions more than are warranted, yet 
they contain infinite good decisions and rulings over cases—the Law by this time had been 
almost like a ship without ballast."' 


This generous compliment paid to his mortal enemy, in the quarter where it 
would do him the most service, shows that on Francis Bacon’s side there was no 
rancour in his heart. So Coke gets mercy. Any contemplated proceedings are 
dropped, but a Decree is drawn up in which Coke's errors of law аге set down, and 
also “‘his deceit, contempt and slander of the Government, and his perpetual, 
turbulent carriage are noted”’. 


"бо the old rivalry, for the present, had ended in a triumph for Bacon. Bacon 
whom Coke had sneered at as a superficial pretender to law, whom he had so Jong headed 
in the race, and whose accomplishments and enthusiasm for knowledge he utterly despised, 
had not only defeated him, but had driven him from his seat with dishonour. 

“When we remember what Coke was, what he had thought of Bacon, and how he 
prized his own unique reputation as a representative of English law, the effects of such a 
disgrace on a man of his temper cannot саму be exaggerated’? (Dean Church, Life, р. 105.) 


Coke suffered under a double disgrace. The greatest lawyer of the day was 
suspended from his judicial duties and ordered to employ his leisure “in correct- 
ing his extraordinary and extravagant opinions’. His disgrace ran through the 
Inns of Court, cutting him to the quick, and spread to the common people as a 
joke, “The Bacon has been too tough for the Cook” (Coke). 

A few months later Francis Bacon had become Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Head of the Chancery Division (1617). 

Francis Bacon's success was, naturally, gall and wormwood to Sir Edward 
Coke. For all the ignominy he had suffered he put the blame, rightly or wrongly, 
on the shoulders of Francis Bacon. His humiliation so embittered him that he 
now lived but for one thing—the ruin of his adversary, for which he was prepared 
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to wait a very long time, and to leave no stone unturned so that his ruin should 
be complete and final. A year later Francis Bacon had put the crown to his 
many offences against his wealthy and vindictive foe” by becoming Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the title of Baron Verulam, while Coke was still degraded from the 
Privy Council and reduced from the King’s Bench. He thus had become an idle, 
out-of-work, wealthy lawyer athirst for revenge. 

There is sufficient evidence now in sight—confirmed by later events—to 
show that Coke’s sole aim, since the disgrace put upon him as a lawyer, was to 
drag down his successful rival.* How could he doit? There was опе way; а safe 
andasureone. Не must gain the ear of the Favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and his mother. 


“Since Coke's Fall,” says Nichol, “i.e. during the interval between his flaunting аз 
an incorruptible judge and posing as a patriot, he paid sedulous court to the Favaurite.... 
A month after his suspension, fortune assisted his progress back to grace.” (Р. 160.) 


Before Francis Bacon got the Seals the Favourite had had his eye on the 
Chancellorship, then held by Lord Egerton, an old man very ill. Buckingham 
had been offered thirty thousand pounds for the Office by Sir John Bennett if 
Egerton could be jockeyed into relinquishing it. Actually, -it was Egerton’s 
personal preserve, and any monies the Office fetched belonged to him. 


“Buckingham began to brood over the possibility,” says Dixon, ‘‘of forcing Egerton 
to yield up the Office by means of a criminal prosecution. A sentence in the House of 
Lords would be legal death. Once it were pronounced—Buckingham could secure a 
majority in the Lords—the Seals would fall into the King's gift. . . . 

“This scheme of a criminal prosecution quickened into life because of Egerton's 
refusal to pass under the Seal some Patents in which the Villiers family had a share [Sir 
Christopher and Sir Edward Villiers with their agent-relation, Sir Giles Mompesson). ... 

“Agents sneaked about the Inns of Court speaking evil of the great lawyer, now on 
his death-bed, provoking all . . . who fancied they had suffered wrongs, to rise up against 
the tyrant. Men soon answered the call. ... One said ће had given money into the 
Court, another said he had given a ring, a cabinet and a piece of plate. In substance 
and form these tales were true, in spirit and intention they were false. Charges cnough 
were gathered; charges more numerous, said Sir Willam Lovelace, than those which had 
recently crushed Coke; the charges were as flimsy and as fatal as those which four years later 
served to overwhelm Egerton'’s successor, Francis Bacon. 

“Buckingham sent to the sick man’s room the news of this flagitious inquisition and 
its triumphant close. . . . The blow broke the old man's heart.” (Dixon, Life, р. 234.) 


The Seals were given by Egerton to the King, who gave them to Francis 
Bacon. Buckingham was thus cheated to his chagrin of his coveted profit; and 
it was at this moment, adds Dixon, that 


“Coke began by collecting scandals against the new Chancellor and whispers to the 
Favourite that Francis Bacon is по true friend to him. . . . Buckingham lies open to 
such hints; his family more open to the direct persuasion of angels and double-angels. 
Coke gets Lady Buckingham on his side. If only he parts with some of his hoards, his 
day of revenge might be near. . . .”’ 


This was the immediate reason which brought the Favourite and his family 
in touch with Coke. Не then broached to them, weil-knowing their cupidity, 
a plan he had in mind whereby he should be restored to favour, save his money, 
and be brought nearer settlement-day with his arch-enemy. 

A daughter had been born to Coke of his second wife. As Lady Hatton’s 
only child she was the rich heiress of all the Hatton properties. She had grown 
into a beautiful girl, Ben Jonson immortalized her in some lovely lines. Coke 
privately offered this wealthy girl to Buckingham’s mother for one of her pauper 
sons. The bargain was struck. Sir John Villiers was to take her with £20,000 


* See Note 10, p. 143. 
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down and a settlement of £2,000 per annum. The Favourite undertook to 
befriend Coke, restore him to favour, and to confer high rank upon hin. 

Coke's wife, however, objected to the proposal. There was a family quarrel. 
Frances Coke scornfully refused to marry such a man as Sir John. While Coke 
was asleep they stole a march on him. Lady Hatton slipped off with her child in 
a coach at dead of night and hid her in her cousin’s home, Sir Edward Withipole. 

This occurred while King James and Buckingham were in the North and Lord 
Keeper Bacon was acting as Regent of the Kingdom. 

Learning of their whereabouts, Coke demanded High Court Warrants for the 
arrest of his wife and daughter. Sir Francis Bacon refused to grant them. The 
all-powerful mother of the Favourite at once commanded the Lord Keeper to 
furnish Coke with the necessary powers. Though aware that a refusal would bring 
him into conflict with Buckingham, as an usurpation to the King and an insult 
to the Favourite, Francis Bacon possessed sufficient courage to again refuse. 
Whereupon, safe in the strength of his protectress, Coke armed half a dozen 
retainers, rode to Oatlands, and smashed in Withipole’s door with a beam. He 
carried away his daughter in triumph to his home in Stoke. 

“Francis Bacon’s refusal to do wrong at her bidding transformed Lady 
Buckingham into a ruthless and inexorable foe.” 

Lady Hatton, kin by blood and marriage to half the Privy Council, hurried 
to the Council while it was sitting. She told them her story. An Officer of the 
Court was ordered to rescue the girl, Coke being summoned to the Privy Council 
to answer for this breach of the King’s Peace. 

This startled Coke. Не had recently been fined £4,000 for taking bail from 
a pirate. He thought it wiser to dissemble until Buckingham returned than risk 
another fine. The Lord Keeper interviewed Lady Hatton. Coke hid his rancor- 
ous animosity in pretended sorrow. Thus the outrage was calmed, the husband 
and wife reconciled, and then Francis Bacon wrote the King and Buckingham 
acquainting them with the facts and the settlement. 

But Buckingham, to Francis Bacon’s surprise, was hot on the match. The 
King forbade any further opposition to the marriage. So Frances Coke married 
Sir John Villiers—‘‘a man old enough to be her father, without person or talents, 
and poor as a church-mouse’’—under protest, for she loved young Lord Oxford. 
King James made the bridegroom Viscount Purbeck, but he could not make the 
bride love or respect the man to whom she had been sold. The Favourite was 
angered at the Privy Council in general and the Lord Keeper in particular, and he 
let his displeasure be known in no uncertain terms. 

But Coke was well content. 

He was restored to the Privy Council, was promised a peerage with the title 
of Lord Stoke, and was certain an opportunity for revenge would come. He was 
still an out-of-work lawyer, with leisure to plot and money to burn. He was intent 
on revenge at any price, the first steps having been taken. As a member of the 
Buckingham family through his daughter’s marriage, he was sure of the secret 
connivance of the Favourite and all his clan of hangers-on. 


SIR LIONEL CRANFIELD 


Coke’s active aider and abetter in the subtle spreading of the net to entrap 
intellectual genius and moral uprightness was Sir Lionel Cranfield. He was the 
second in command in the new Parliament. Like his leader he despised those 
lofty qualities of mind and character which he was too narrow-minded to under- 
stand and too sordid-souled to comprehend. He was one of those jackals attend- 
ing the Favourite who waited for spoils, building their fortunes on him. Like 
Buckingham, he was eaten up with greed of gold, and was alive to all the crooked 
methods of making tainted money. He never hesitated to pull down judges or 
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councillors for his own advancement. Dixon writes: ‘‘Bishop Goodman confesses 
for him to more dubious conduct and to more safe rascalities than would have 
blasted the credit of ten ordinary men.” Says Nichol: “Between Cranfield and the 
Chance)lor there was a rooted dislike.” 

Cranfield had amassed his wealth by sheer roguery. From being a London 
apprentice he became in turn a contractor, a surveyor of public income, a Knight, 
a Member of Parliament, a Master of Requests. His life is a study in safe and 
decorous villainy. He grew rich by cheating the Customs. When he got in 
touch with the Favourite, he dexterously showed him how to make easy money 
for himself and the King, by squeezing rich Aldermen and jobbing away Crown 
Lands on an extensive scale. This greatly won the King’s approbation. 

His first patrons were the Howards. They had introduced him to public 
life, presented him at Court, brought him to the notice of King James, procured 
him a seat in the House of Commons. Yet this hypocritical Judas dastardly sold 
his benefactors to Buckingham for “pieces of eight”. His betrayal brought in 
thousands. It was Cranfield who denounced Suffolk on trumped-up charges and 
placed the Staff of Office in Buckingham’s hands for sale. Where his interests 
called, there was no moral crime at which he would stop—crimes for which men 
should be hung. Cranfield was the man who jilted the girl he was about to marry 
and wed, by command of Lady Buckingham, her niece—coarse, fat Anne Brett. 
He became a Privy Councillor for this meritorious act. His marriage was quite 
a success from his viewpoint, for, since he had joined his fortunes with the Villiers 
crowd, he was enabled to plunder his victims without let or hindrance—by virtue 
of his patron’s protection. 

In the New Parliament he sat as President of the Court of Wards, an office 
obtained for him by Buckingham as a reward for denouncing Suffolk. Viscount 
Wallingford, Suffolk's son-in-law, held this position but was forced to surrender 
it to the Favourite under threats of prosecution, fine and ruin. 

Pelf was Cranfield’s God. 


Sir JAMES LEY AND THE Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS 


Two of the chief plotters with Coke and Cranfield were outside the Commons 

. Waiting: Sir James Ley and Dean Williams. Ley was a coarse, cold man. 
It has been said that “he had a worse temper than Coke and a harder heart than 
Cranfield’. He was the man that Lady Buckingham got married to her other 
niece. Не had been married twice, but Jane Butler took him, his wealth, and his 
large family of children. He had obtained a baronetcy on account, and was now 
waiting to be given a peerage at the opportune moment. 

He was actually an obscure attorney of the Court of Wards, Cranfield’s ser- 
vant. But he knew sufficient of law to serve Buckingham’s tum. Не was pliant, 
subtle and cunning. He knew that if Francis Bacon fell he would have a chance 
to rise on his prostrate body. He was an excellent tool for the Villiers family. 

The other man who was enviously interested in the overthrow of Francis 
Bacon was the Rev. John Williams, rector of Waldegrave and Canon of Lincoln, 
chaplain to the late Lord Egerton, Chancellor. He had begun to dream that the 
Seals of Chancellorship should belong once more to Churchmen. But this could 
only be made possible through Buckingham and his mother. He knew Lady 
Buckingham hated Francis Bacon wholeheartedly from the day he refused to act 
illegally at her bidding, and would spare no effort to wrench the Seals of Office 
out of his grasp. “Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 

Although he was almost young enough to have been her son, he resolved to 
make love to her. As he was a handsome man with an oily tongue and pleasing 
manners, апа “of a very corrupt nature’, according to Clarendon, “whose passions 
could have transported him into the most unjustifiable actions”, Lady Buckingham 
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fell for the flatteries of his violent love-making. ‘She was ambitiously greedy 
for pleasure, though well past her prime, and ere long it was definitely understood 
that her “dearest friend” should stand in her late husband’s shoes. He was 
therefore recommended to her son, the favourite, for advancement cither as Lord 
Chancellor or as Archbishop of Canterbury. Either was of sufficient rank and 
power as to render him worthy of her hand. 

Buckingham found Williams was a man of easy virtue, a ‘“Loaves-and- 
Fishes” parson, who knew only too well when to doff and don his theological garb. 
Says Dixon: 


‘Some talents, some learning, he unquestionably had; though his learning and talents 
were employed for the gratification of his passions, rather than for the service of Сой." 
(P. 362.) 


Very quickly, the needy rector was made Dean of Salisbury and Dean of 
Westminster. “If Francis Bacon could be ruined, he was to have the Seals.” 
And Dixon adds: 


“His evil nature and unhappy genius prompted him at different limes to suggest the ruin 
of Bacon, the execution of Strafford, and the assassination of Cromwell. (P. 362.) 


Coke and Cranfield were supported in the Commons by a choice body of 
friends—men who knew of Coke’s hatred of the Lord Chancellor and that he was 
only waiting the right moment to spring—and who were more than ready to take 
their cue from his leadership. There was Sir Robert Phillips, who nursed a griev- 
ance against the Lord Chancellor for being thwarted by Francis Bacon as President 
of the Chancery Court in his attempt to rob Lady Raleigh and her children of- 
their estate in Devonshire. His yells against the Catholics made him a popular 
figure in the Chamber. In the Speaker’s Chair sat Thomas Richardson, a shame- 
less, ribald lawyer, ‘‘whose buffoonery on the Bench disgusted John Evelyn,” the 
famous diarist. He was a rich man who was there primarily to look after the 
Buckingham interests. Не was about to marry Lady Buckingham’s sister, and 
was eventually made a judge for playing his part so well in the plot about to be 
sprung. Sir Dudley Digges of the Privy Chamber, another of the Buckingham 
clique, had been elected for Tewkesbury, though abroad. Other friends and 
relatives too numerous to particularize were there—a formidable compact body 
of aggressors who had already murdered Virtue in their hearts. 

Blinded by his passions, Coke enlisted these men under his banner of hate. 
He aided them by his experience. He sought revenge. They followed ambition. 
Coke hungered for Francis Bacon's ruin; Dean Williams wanted the Lord Keeper's 
Seals; Cranfield, the White Staff; Ley, a Peerage- ; Buckingham coveted York House, 
and when he tired of it he would build a palace on its site for which Inigo Jones 
would prepare plans. 

They all had axes to grind .. . and all, ALE was contingent on the ruin of 
Francis Bacon. 

Was he finally overwhelmed by an uprush of virtuous indignation and outraged 
morality as is so often asserted? Were the leaders of this hot wave of indignation 
the stern, upright purists after all? Were Messrs. Buckingham, Coke, Cranfield 
& Co. the Models of Virtue we hitherto dimly supposed? 

Is it not abundantly clear that it'was Francis Bacon's VIRTUES that could 
not survive longer in such a welter of envious rottenness? ІТ WAS HIS VIRTUES 
THAT CAUSED HIS FALL, NOT HIS ALLEGED VICES. 


JOHN CHURCHIL 


Long before Parliament sat Sir Edward Coke had laid his plans. He purposed 
to employ the same methods that Buckingham had used to break Lord Egerton’s heart, 
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Francis Bacon's predecessor. А list of Bribery Charges, a threat of criminal prose- 
cution by the Crown (Impeachment), was the mine to be sprung under the feet of 
their unsuspecting victim. “Ву Fortune’s dearest Spite,” he had found a fitting 
instrument who could play well the part of “the Suborn’d Informer”, at the right 
moment. His name was John Churchil. 

Churchil’s father had been a defaulter in the Court of Wards. Не had appar- 
ently tutored his son well in the shady side of the legal profession. He had spent 
his time in the most sordid trickery and chicanery of the law. “He was an in- 
famous forger of Chancery Orders,” says Dean Church. He was an unscrupulous 
shark. Ten years previously he had sold Sir John Bourchier a Manor for a 
thousand and eighty pounds a усаг that had previously been conveyed to his 
two uncles for twenty shillings. 

When Sir Frances became head of the Chancery Division, this rascal occupied 
a place of trust in his Court but he could not be dismissed. He had bought his 
job from Lord Egerton. It was his freehold. Sir Francis, however, detected 
him in an act of forgery. This was an offence for which he could have been prose- 
cuted, fined and imprisoned. Sir Francis was merciful. He simply showed him 
the door and told him to go. It would have been better had he sent him to jail. 

Churchil vowed vengeance. “I am resolved not to sink alone,” he said, accord- 
ing to a current report. 

He flew to Sir Edward Cokc—for his malevolence towards the Chancellor was 
known to everyone in official circles—and told him his story. Coke listened and 
questioned him. He discovered that Churchil was thoroughly. familiar with the 
Court, its routine, the various cases. Не knew the face and name of every dis- 
appointed suitor, every dupe that had been hurt by law or who thought he had 
been. A bargain was speedily struck between the two men. If Churchil could 
produce evidence of corruption or sharp practices in the Court of Chancery or any 
irregularities for which the Chancellor would be technically responsible . . . 
then Coke pledged him restoration to his former position in the Chancery Court, 1f, 
by his evidence, Francis Bacon was ruined. 

Churchil at once began the hunt for aggrieved victims. Everyone who had a 
grievance against the Lord Chancellor he persuaded or compelled to set down his 
tale. Не raked up every irregularity in the office routine since Francis Bacon 
came into the Chancellorship. 

Long before the House of Commons met, the mine was laid, the train was set. 

John Churchil was a fitting instrument of the infamous gang of conspirators 
who plotted to assassinate the Lord Chancellor with their cry of “BRIBERY” and 
“ABUSES” in the Chancery Court. 

Such wickedness 15 hardly believable. 


Chapter VII 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT OF 1621 


ON JANUARY 30TH, 1621, THE KING MET THE TWO HOUSES ASSEMBLED . . . THE 
Upper and the Lower. Не made а long rambling speech in which he stated their 
relative duties: he was to distribute justice and mercy and they, without meddling 
with his prerogative, were by petition to acquaint him with their distresses and 
to-supply his pecuniary wants. He introduced a lot of inconsequential matter, 
such as his son’s projected marriage with the Infanta of Spain. The Lord 
Chancellor Bacon thanked his Majesty on behalf of the members. 
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The Court named the Speaker, having the right so to do, Lady Buckingham’s 
brother-in-law, Thomas Richardson. 

The Commons passed the Money Bills at once in a savagely humorous mood. 
They would not give the Crown the excuse that it was driven to unconstitutional 
methods for raising money. But there was an ominous quiet that presaged the 
coming tempest. The determined temper of the House was indicated by its 
immediate exclusion from Parliament of two members—Hollis and Britton—simply 
because they were Catholics, another being expelled—Shepherd—because he had 
jested against the Puritans. The Commons were in a much grimmer mood than 
the 1614 Parliament which had been so superciliously dissolved. The House 
represented a nation which profoundly disagreed with the King’s foreign policy, 
was resolved to root out the menace of Catholicism, and, above all, was determined 
to obtain redress of grievances regarding Monopoly-Patents. That was the 
principal question at issue. 

Everyone knew that the offensive Patents would be attacked, the abuses of 
collection denounced and their legality questioned. Everyone was dissatisfied 
with the King’s wanton extravagance and the wicked financial jerrymandering 
of the haughty Favourite, his avaricious family and his corrupt clique. The 
English nation was sick of 


“the mad doings of the corrupt crew headed by Buckingham who pulled down officials, 
and sold their offices to enable them to live in luxurious corruption.” (J. P. Baxter, 
The Greatest of Literary Problems, p. 326.) 


Outside the cabal of conspirators there was not a member of Parliament 
who was not angry with the insolent Buckingham and his detestable associates. 
But there was no such feeling of ill-will against the Lord Chancellor. Не simply did 
not come within their circle of grievances. There were, of course, apart from his 
active enemies, quite a number in the new House who envied his ability, his intel- 
lectual power, his speedy administration of justice in the Chancery Court* which 
prevented the lawyers and their satellites reaping the rich rewards of long pro- 
tracted suits. Sir Edward Coke reckoned that these men would be ready to fall 
into line with whatever tune he piped: Four hundred inexperienced Members of 
Parliament, a third of them new to the House of Commons, either staunch adher- 
ents of the Court or fanatical Reformers, were a sufficiently turbulent crowd to 
create a revolution if necessary. 


"Coke had suddenly risen from being the servant of one King—as a Privy Councillor 
—to be the Ruler of four hundred (Kings of the House of Commons),’”’ says Spedding, 
Vol. VII, p. 194. 


Coke’s plan was simple. He would run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. “He had the sagacity to discover,’ says Lord Campbell, Life, р. 160: 


“that the time had arrived when he might gratify the envy and malignity with which he had 
viewed the ascendancy of his vival. He entirely broke with the Court, and he was gladly hailed 
as leader of the Opposition.” 


The Rev. J. Sortain (Life, р. 226) comes to a similar conclusion: 


“Sir Edward Coke was as inveterate in his hostility as ever. . . . The ex-Chief- 
Justice was the prime instigator of ALL the movements which invisibly but surely led to 
the destruction of Lord Bacon. . .. He alone betraycd personal feclings; we may conclude 
that he was the PLOTTER of the entire series. ' 

"His profound knowledge of the human mind, especially of the English mind, made 
him sce that, unless he masked his own vindictive purposes beneath measures which were 


* Francis Bacon took his seat as the Head of the Chancery Court on May 7th, 1617, 
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obviously for the common weal, the public would from the first, indignantly discounten- 
ance him. 


"ТЕ was, therefore, that he placed foremost, investigations which seemed to threaten 
Buckingham rather than Bacon, and which, from their very audacity, might make others 
sympathize with his courage; whilst the fact that they tended to bring in his own son- 


in-law, Buckinghaim's brother, to justice, might lend them the aiy of patriotic disinterested- 
ness." 


What a game! 


These two opinions, typical of other writers, are not written by Francis Bacon 
apologists. They are written by two of his bitterest critics who use him as a 
stalking horse to point а moral and адот a tale: how great intellectual 
genius may "fall into sin’; an example to be shunned! The admissions are wrung 
out of them. 

The facts are simply undeniable. There was a plot brewing before Parlia- 
ment met to ruin Francis Bacon. The head of the conspiracy was the ‘“‘maligant”’ 
Coke, “the Plotter of the entire series”, who ‘masked his own vindictiveness’, 
his personal feeling of revenge, under the guise of patriotic reform in order to 
catch the support of the inexperienced back-benchers. “Тһе time having arrived” 
for the hatching of the plot, Coke pretended to break with the Court Party, thus 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public. Subsequent events show that he was 
acting throughout in close collaboration with his relative Buckingham. They 
were sworn secret confederates. Тһе Favourite’s friends in the House were, of 
course, aware of the game, the strings being pulled behind the scenes by my 
Lady Buckingham, who hated Francis Bacon worse than ever because of another 
incident in which he had defied the Villiers gang. 

This scheming woman had resolved that her son Kit should marry Elizabeth 
Могтеуѕ, a rich heiress, the daughter of Lord Norreys. To win his consent he 
was created Viscount Thame and Earl of Berkshire. There was little love be- 
tween the upstart Villiers Peers and the more ancient nobles. Berkshire either 
pushed or struck Lord Scrope. He officially complained. And the Lord Chan- 
celor Bacon, despite Berkshire’s connection with the Villiers people, “had the 
courage to send him to the Fleet Prison” until he apologized. This happened on 
February 12th, when the plot had begun to unfold. Berkshire regained his free- 
dom and returned to his seat in the Lords. “The upright Chancellor had one enemy 
the more,” says Dixon. 

Coke well knew there was a political storm about to burst, but he also knew 
that if he were the Leader of the House he could direct its course . . . where, 
when and on whom it should fall. The Commons intended to deluge and purify 
the King, and to sweep away Buckingham. But if the Tempest were adroitly 
directed, Coke knew it would miss both and drown in ruin the Lord Chancellor 

. a fitting scapegoat for the sacrificial knife. If Francis Bacon could be 
brought to trial on a criminal charge—or even threatened with one, as in the case 
of his predecessor Lord Egerton—the Favourite and his family would be saved. 
He reckoned that Members of Parliament would be too excited over the Impeach- 
ment of the King’s Advocate, the First Law Lord of the Realm, to bother over- 
much about the small fry. His pose as a patriot who had broken with the Court 
was purely a window-dressing dodge that favoured his deeply laid plot of hate. 
Lady Buckingham and her friends were, meanwhile, using the methods described 
today as Fifth Columnist. 

As President of the Council of Referees that had declared the Monopoly- 
Patents were legal and convenient, and that the King had every right to maintain 
them according to ancient Feudal rights, Francis Bacon was technically responsible 

for his Council's decision, although he had spoken and voted against their continuance.* 


* See Note 11, р. 144. 
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“If Francis Bacon’s advice had been taken those two Patents would have been already 
numbered among Grievances past and redressed. It appears from Bacon’s private letter 
to Buckingham of the 29 Nov. 1620 that Mompesson’s Patent touching Inns and 
Christopher Villiers’ Patent touching Alchouses, were among those set down as ‘likely 
to be stirred in the lower House of Parliament’, and which it would be better for him ‘to take 
the thanks for ceasing than the note for maintaining’. 

“The King referred the question to the Council-Table where Bacon argued strongly 
for revoking Patents of that class by Act of Council at once. But he was outvoted, and had 
to acquiesce in a resolution which he evidently thought unwise. 

“Such Patents were to remain for the spwit of complaint іо play upon and be appeased 
by their surrender. The King was to be represented as having been misled by his advisers, 
and quite ready to correct the error the moment he was informed of it.” (Spedding, 
Vol. VII, p. 183.) 


This, of course, was the beginning of the Plot which slowly unfolded and had 
such a fatal termination; though strangely enough Spedding never saw 
through the entirely manufactured scheme and that it was all of a piece. None 
knew better than Coke how to make use of Francis Bacon’s technical responsibility 
to entangle his quarry in the thickets of half-truths and lying deceits in an in- 
experienced House with a steadily growing temperature of growing excitement. 

Yet Coke was one of the Privy Councillors responsible for their continuance. 

This fact provides sufficient evidence that his much-trumpeted breach with 
the Court was simply hypocritical eye-wash for public consumption. Says 
Abbott (Life, p. 289): 


“Coke and others of the Council who had no share . . . in the responsibility of 
certifying these obnoxious Patents as ‘beneficial to the Commonwealth’, were not so anxious 
as the Lord Chancellor to cancel them before the meeting of Parliament. It was therefore decided 
that they should be left in force.” 


Again, this admission is made by one of Francis Bacon’s most virulent critics, 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. We therefore know for a certainty that Francis Bacon was 
anxious the Patents should be abolished and that they were maintained by “Coke 
and others of the Council’, of the Villiers clan. The major grievances would have 
been removed but for Coke’s opposition. But this would not have suited his plan. 
He was playing a deep game. 

Such was the atmosphere preceding the downfall of England’s greatest 
genius. Yet of all this intrigue, this deadly personal animosity that was being 
concocted by the junta of Thugs, Francis Bacon knew nothing and suspected 
nothing. There were no open or covert whispers in the House against his good 
name. 

The temper of the Commons was first indicated by a demand to the Govern- 
ment to introduce a series of harsh measures against the Catholics, with severer 
penalties than heretofore. The King and the Lord Chancellor’s views were that 
the penal laws against all recusants were severe enough already and rejected the 
suggestion. 

This gave Coke his chance. He fed this violent, active section so well, and 
lifted himself into such prominence, that he became the Leader of the House and 
their orator of hate. 


"He offers himself as the champion of every fanatical cry, of every mad antipathy 
of the hour. Не yells for the blood of Papists, for the hoards of monopolists, for the license 
of free speech. His age, hisrank, his experience of the world, his powers of debate impose on 
many of the untried members, now serving their maiden session in the House of Commons. 
Some take him for a guide; still more accept his aid. . . . 

“Feeding these fiery humours, Coke gets the ear of an active section of the House, who 
push himon. . .. He pours оп them his gall, though no oncin the House, as yet, dreams 
of attacking persons. . . . 

“Under cover of the public good, Coke ts slowly sliming round hts prey.” (Dixon, Life, 
PP. 275—7.) 
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He struck the first blow by moving for a Committee to inquire into “The 
Grievances of Monopolies”. А report was presented and prepared, and it was 
resolved to demand a conference with the Lords. It was sent by Sir Edward Соке, 
who had also obtained the place of “‘Messenger’’, from the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. He was now the definitely accredited Leader of the House of 
Commons. He was to meet his hated rival, the Leader of the House of Lords, 
face to face before the entire British nation at the Bar of the House of Peers. 
It must have been a dramatic scene—to those who were in the secret of their 
personal antipathies—to witness this encounter. It is worth recalling. 


“Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod: My Lords, a message from the House of Commons. 

“Lord Chancellor Bacon: Is it your Lordship’s pleasure that the Messengers be 
called in? Then call іп the Messengers. 

“The Chancellor leaves the Woolsack and marches to the Bar, holding the Great 
seal in his hand, where he sees Sir Edward Coke, who delivers his paper and retires. 

“Lord Chancellor Bacon from the Woolsack: The message from the Commons by Sir 
Edward Coke is this: that the Commons having centered into due consideration of divers 
heavy grievances, touching patents and monopolies, do desire a conference with your 
Lordships thereon. . . 


“Тһе Messengers being again called in, Lord Chancellor Bacon sitting on the Woolsack 
covered announced their Lordships agreed to the conference. 

“Sir Edward Coke then entered into explanations, the Lord Chancellor assenting оп 
behalf of the Peers to any date suggested by the Commons. (Lord Campbell, Life, 
рр. 160-1.) 


Coke, however, had struck a second blow almost immediately after the first 
had been delivered. He and Cranficld had obtained the setting up of another 
Committce to inquire into “The Abuses of the Courts of Justice and to receive com- 
plaints from litigants with particular reference to the Court of Chancery’. The 
appointment of this Committee was an adroit move in the plot against the Lord 
Chancellor, who presided over this Court. There was, however, nothing to indi- 
cate openly that Buckingham’s relatives, Coke and Cranfield, had any personal 
end in view, merely—‘“‘the reform of a system". When Coke went to interview 
the Lords this particular Committce had already begun its labours. 

But doubts were expressed by members whether Parliament had any power 
over the King’s Courts. Their inquiries were met by the Гога Chancellor at once 
with open consent so far as his Court was concerned . . . the Chancery. Reform 
of the Law and the Courts had been his theme for thirty years. His first speech in 
the Chancery, when he took his seat in 1617, contained proposals for removing such 
ABUSES as FEES, GIFTS, and PRESENTS connected with Suits. In his own 
Court there were no arrears, no unheard cases. Francis Bacon told the House of 
Commons they had full leave to make any search into his Court. ‘‘Without this 
leave they could not have moved one step.” 

He had nothing to fear personally, for the only “abuses” in his Court were 
those that he was powerless to remove . . . vices inherent in the form, personnel 
and constitution that necessitated Parliamentary action. He rejoiced that a 
beginning was at last to be made. 

He did not know of the mine ready to be sprung. He was blind to the plot of 
Coke. 

There now appeared a report from the Committee dealing with “The Griev- 
ances of Monopolies” to the entire House, sitting as a Committee, that the profits 
from these patents were shared by all classes of Society who were connected with 
Buckingham. Amongst the Patentees were Lord Harrington and the Countess of 
Bedford. Christopher Villiers and Sir Edward Villiers, half-brother of the Favour- 
ite, received {1800 annually between them; and from one single patent the King's 
annual profit was £10,000. (Montague, Life, cccviii.) There were other details 
which exasperated the members to white heat. 

The Report had one direct result. The Commons at once proceeded, as a 
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beginning, against Buckingham’s agents: Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis 

Mitchell. The former fled the country (getting the “nudge” beforehand as a rela- 

tion of the Favourite). The other was imprisoned in the Tower. Sir Edward 

Villiers, who was implicated, was sent abroad on a foreign embassy by the Court. 
The plot against Francis Bacon then began slowly to unfold itself. 


“Buckingham in the House of Lords, with characteristic treachery" (says Nichol, 
Life, p. 180), ‘tried to divert odium from himself by laying the blame on the Referees.” 


The treachery of Buckingham was so apparent that the scales ought to have 
fallen from Francis Bacon’s eyes. He ought to have seen there was danger ahead 
and that Buckingham, the guilty party, was beginning to hedge his responsibility. 
In the Commons Sir Francis Vane reiterated the Favourite’s excuses to the Peers, 
exclaiming: “The Lord Marquis has thrown the whole blame on Bacon, saying 
the Patents have passed the Referees and the Referees have done all the wrong.” 
Cranfield took up this cry the day following, declaring that “Buckingham and the 
King had no part in these offences. All the fault of them lay with the Referees.” 
(March 5th.) 


“They wanted to condemn the Patents without touching the King. The obvious 
way to do this was to throw all the blame upon his advisers." (Spedding, Vol. VII, 
p. 188.) 


Three days later Coke told the House he had much to impart, precedents to 
produce, matters dangerous to mention save in secret session. As members of 
Parliament they had the right to assail great persons, to act as prosecutors, jury- 
men and judges . . . to make the highest Ministers tremble. On his motion 
the doors were closed and the members sworn. Coke then opened his bag of 
precedents that laid down rules about the power of the House to punish— 
“rules which were afterwards found to have no authority for ет". (Church, Life, 
p. 129.) The so-called precedents were worthless in law and Coke knew it, but 
his legal reputation carried the bluff through. He was ready “Фо justify the pro- 
ceedings by precedents, to lay open the remedy, and the way for punishment, 
and to make the conclusion”. (Proceedings and Debates, vol. І, р. 124.) 

Next day Coke, Cranfield and Phillips attacked the Referees by name. 


бы "Enough has been done to condemn Mompesson; let us now go deeper . . .”' cried 
ke. 

“The Lord Chancellor,” shouted Phillips, ‘‘was опе of the Referees. The papers аге 
in his hands. Let us send for them.” 

“Тһе Referees are the guilty men,” added Cranfield. ‘‘Nothing but their condemna- 
tion can now clear the King.” 


A second conference with the Lords was held, and this time the charge was 
driven home. “The Referees were named, the Chancellor at the head of them.” 
(Church, Life, p. 131.) When the Lord Chancellor rose to explain the position, 
and his personal attitude, he was stopped by the Villiers Peers and “reminded 
that he was transgressing the orders of the House in speaking until the joint 
Committees were named to examine the matter.” (Church.) 

Coke’s name, of course, did not appear on the list. Yet he had had more to do 
with the perpetuation of the “Abuses” of the Patents than anyone else. But he 
had repented. He had openly broken with the Court and turned King’s evidence. 
He was therefore immune. 

The storm was growing. It was clear that under a pretext of a general attack 
on the Referees, Francis Bacon was the one on whom the blow must fall. One of 
his friends, scenting a plot, said to him, ‘“‘There is danger. . .. Lookaround... .” 
The Chancellor replied, “I fear not! I LOOK ABOVE!” 
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“Bacon was the principal Referce, and it was soon evident that he was the регзоп,'' 
writes Prof. Т. Fowler, ‘оп whom the House, which was now under the Leadership of 
Coke, was disposed to fix the responsibility of having given evil counsel to the King.” 
(Life, p. 19.) 


Spedding says the same (Vol. УП, p. 197): 


“It was an unfortunate day for Bacon . . . who was the real object of the attack— 
as appears from the fact that when he was overthrown shortly after upon a totally different 
charge, the vest of the Referees were not pursued any further. 

“And it was the more unfortunate because his accusers were at liberty to speak against 
him whenever they pleased, while he, if he had ever so good a defence to make, was mot at 
liberty to say а word іп answer. Не could not so much as intimate that he was prepared to 
answer the charge at the proper time, without transgressing the rules of the House.”’ 


It was now March roth. All along Buckingham had been in close secret 
consultation with Williams, the Dean of Westminster, the hypocritical theologian 
who coveted Francis Bacon’s Office as Chancellor, and was zealously engaged in 
paying court to the Favourite’s mother in order to secure the position. His 
advice was carried by Buckingham to the King. Through Lady Buckingham it 
was known to Coke and the underground plotters. Williams then saw the King 
personally. 


“It is certain,” says Montague, ‘‘that Buckingham took Williams to the King, who, 
well versed in matters of State, soon saw the position in which all the parties were placed. 
Villiers’ brother being on a foreign embassy (according to his advice), Williams advised 
compliance with the humour of the people and suggested that in this State Tempest 
Mompesson and Mitchell ‘should be thrown overboard as wares as might be spared’. It 
is to be haped the fiend ambition did not so far possess him, as to recommend the greater 
sacrifice of Bacon.” (Life, ccex—xii.) 


There is a document in existence quoted by Spedding (to which we shall refer 
later), Works, vol. i., р. 92, which takes us to the heart of the conspiracy being 
silently and swiftly woven around their victim. As the first step, the King 
appeared in the House of Lords to repeat Cranfield’s cry that the whole blame of 
the Patent-Monopolies lay with the Referees, none of it with himself. “I am not 
guilty of those Grievances which are now discovered. I grounded my judgement upon 
others who have misled me.” 

This was a cowardly piece of immoral side-stepping quite in keeping with his 
character, the truth being that James was afraid lest the Qubsidy Bill to provide 
him with monies should be hindered in its passing, for it had not yet been com- 
pleted. The King had forced the imposition of this iniquitous form of taxation, 
through his Favourite, that money might be squandered on personal pleasures, 
and now sought, before the Lords, to place the blame upon the shoulders of his 
legal advisers. This was a serious position for the Lord Chancellor. It looked 
as if he might have to fight alone the legal question of the Prerogative in the form 
of a criminal charge. Francis Bacon was technically responsible for the findings 
of his committee, through he had voted against its decision. He had been man- 
ceuvred into a false position of defending something with which he personally dis- 
agreed against an angry House of Commons. “There was a battle before him 
but not a hopeless one.” 

Two days later (March 12th) Coke—who was supposed to have broken with 
the King and the Court—told the excited members how much his Majesty was 
pleased with what they had done and were doing; that the King advised them to 
strike while the iron was hot, not to rest content with shadows (like Mitchell and 
Mompesson) but to demand real sacrifices. He told them, too, that Buckingham 
had fallen in love with Parliaments. He (Buckingham) urged them to go on with 
their Reforms, willingly giving up his brother, Sir Edward Villiers (who was then 
safely and secretly out of the country) to their wrath. i 


— 
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He could not have spoken thus unless he had been in touch with Buckingham 
and the King. From this speech it is self-evident that Coke had never broken 
with the Court and his precious relatives. He had simply employed the tactics of 
a modern Quisling to bring about the ruin of the man he hated. 


“Up to the date of this extraordinary and wicked speech, the Chancery, not THE 
CHANCELLOR, had been in fault. No one mistook—no one could mistake—the drift 
of Coke's words. 

“Now the plot broke.” (Dixon, Life, р. 399.) 


The previous day Francis Bacon had met his enemies at the Privy Council 
for the last time. The realization that he was in a treacherous storm about to 
break over his head alone, the consciousness that the whole attack was being 
directed against him, the feeling that he was being entangled in a web spun by 
false friends and secret enemies, above all the attitude of Buckingham and the 
King, whose speeches indicated that they were ready to throw him overboard as 
a sacrifice to appease the Commons . . . these anxieties had destroyed the 
remnants of his broken health. After the meeting he had so completely broken ` 
down that for a time his physicians despaired of his life. 


“Bacon’s position was now one of great danger. The Commons, ready to see апу 
amount of iniquity in anything which Coke told them was inconsistent with some statute, 
determined to find no fault in the King . . . and yet full of the patriotic fervour which 
cannot be satisfied without a victim—had evidently fixed on Bacon as the man who was 
really responsible for all that was wrong.” (Spedding, Vol. УП, р. 199.) 


Everything favoured the plotters. The Chancellor was sick unto death. 
The “Suborn’d Informer” (Shake-speares Sonnets, cxxv.-136) John Churchil, the 
corrupt Chancery official who had been dismissed by Francis Bacon, the mis- 
creant who had been employed by Coke weeks previously to search for discon- 
tented litigants to lay complaints, had done his work with thoroughness. He 
had his lists prepared with dossiers of details. Coke had them all in his pocket 
ready to produce at the right moment. 

A couple of days later (March 14th) the House was electrified by a rumour that 
a charge was to be preferred against the Lord Chancellor Bacon of having taken bribes 
from suitors.* The facts were that before the Grand Committee on the Courts 
of Justice, Sir Lionel Cranfield had suddenly announced that he had two witnesses, 
Christopher Aubrey and Edward Egerton, who were ready to accuse the Chancellor 
of bribery. 

These men were already in attendance and were brought to the Bar of the 
House that they might present their petition. 

The account now follows closely the day-to-day record given by Montague, Dixon 
and Spedding compiled in their own words as much as possible. The accounts given 


_ by writers like Campbell, Abbott and Church are slip-shod, with the details so 


mushed that a reader does not obtain.a true picture of the situation. Не simply 
obtains the writer’s inaccurate opinion instead of the facts. 


Aubrey at the bar declared that, having a long pending suit, being sick of delay, 
he was advised by his Counsel, Sir George Hastings, M.P., to put {roo ina box. Не did 
so and went to York House and gave the money to Sir George, who carried it, he believed, 
to the Lord Chancellor’s room and brought back an expression of thanks. His complaint 
was that in spite of the bribe ' «Ле Chancellor had pronounced a killing decree against” him. 

Hastings (who was on the Chancellor’s Staff), a Member of the Commons, alarmed 
at the imputation of such a criminal act as to bribe a judge, denied that he ever gave such 
advice to Aubrey. He admitted receiving the box which he took to the Chancellor, not as 
a bribe from Aubrey but as a present from himself. 

Egerton’s petition declared that having many suits in Chancery he presented the 


• See Note 12, p. 144. 
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He could not have spoken thus unless he had been in touch with Buckingham 
and the King. From this speech it is self-evident that Coke had never broken 
with the Court and his precious relatives. He had simply employed the tactics of 
a modern Quisling to bring about the ruin of the man he hated. 


“Up to the date of this extraordinary and wicked speech, the Chancery, not THE 
CHANCELLOR, had been in fault. No one mistook—no one could mistake—the drift 
of Coke’s words. 


"Мом the plot broke.” (Dixon, Life, р. 399.) 


The previous day Francis Bacon had met his enemies at the Privy Council 
for the last time. The realization that he was in a treacherous storm about to 
break over his head alone, the consciousness that the whole attack was being 
directed against him, the feeling that he was being entangled in a web spun by 
false friends and secret enemies, above all the attitude of Buckingham and the 
King, whose speeches indicated that they were ready to throw him overboard as 
a sacrifice to appease the Commons... these anxieties had destroyed the _ 
remnants of his broken health. After the meeting he had so completely broken 
down that for a time his physicians despaired of his life. 


“Bacon’s position was now опе of great danger. The Commons, ready to see any 
amount of iniquity in anything which Coke told them was inconsistent with some statute, 
determined to find no fault in the King . . . and yet full of the patriotic fervour which 
cannot be satisfied without a victim—had evidently fixed on Bacon as the man who was 
really responsible for all that was wrong.” (Spedding, Vol. VII, р. 199.) 


Everything favoured the plotters. The Chancellor was sick unto death. 
The “Suborn’d Informer” (Shake-speares Sonnets, cxxv.-136) John Churchil, the 
corrupt Chancery official who had been dismissed by Francis Bacon, the mis- 
creant who had been employed by Coke weeks previously to search for discon- 
tented litigants to lay complaints, had done his work with thoroughness. He 
had his lists prepared with dossiers of details. Coke had them all in his pocket 
ready to produce at the right moment. 

A couple of days later (March 14th) the House was electrified by a rumour that 
a charge was to be preferred against the Lord Chancellor Bacon of having taken bribes 
from suitors.* The facts were that before the Grand Committee on the Courts 
of Justice, Sir Lionel Cranfield had suddenly announced that he had two witnesses, 
Christopher Aubrey and Edward Egerton, who were ready to accuse the Chancellor 
of bribery. 

These men were already in attendance and were brought to the Bar of the 
House that they might present their petition. 

The account now follows closely the day-to-day record given by Montague, Dixon 
and Spedding compiled in their own words as much as possible. The accounts given 

‚ by writers like Campbell, Abbott and Church are slip-shod, with the details so 

mushed that a reader does not obtain.a true picture of the situation. He simply 
obtains the writer’s inaccurate opinion instead of the facts. 


Aubrey at the bar declared that, having a long pending suit, being sick of delay, 
he was advised by his Counsel, Sir George Hastings, M.P., to put {roo іп а box. He did 
so and went to York House and gave the money to Sir George, who carried it, he believed, 
to the Lord Chancellor's room and brought back an expression of thanks. His complaint 
was that in spite of the bribe "the Chancellor had pronounced a killing decree against” him. 

Hastings (who was on the Chancellor’s Staff), a Member of the Commons, alarmed 
at the imputation of such a criminal act as to bribe a judge, denied that he ever gave such 
advice to Aubrey. He admitted receiving the box which he took to the Chancellor, not as 
a bribe from Aubrey but as a present from himself. 

Egerton's petition declared that having many suits in Chancery he presented the 
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Chancellor with a basin and ewer worth fifty guincas, and then on the persuasion of Sir 
George Hastings and Sir Richard Young, M.P., he gave them a purse of {400 which they 
carricd into iny Lord’s chamber at Whitehall bringing back thanks for the gift. 

Hastings and Young denied that they counselled Egerton to make a present; but 
Young avowed that he had received and paid over the money to the Chancellor. 

Tinch, the Recorder of London, stated that though he was of Egerton’s Counsel 
through the whole time of these suits, he had never before heard of these presents. 

In the evening of the same day, Francis Bacon having heard from Lord Cavendish 
of these petitions, sent for Hastings and Young. 

“What is this story about the hundred pounds?” asked the sick man. 

Hastings replicd it was truc he had taken the money from Aubrey, and, if pressed 
by the House of Commons, would have to throw the blame on his Lordship. 

The Chancellor was amazed, and, in the presence of Lord Cavendish, said that he 
had never until that moment heard one word ої Aubrey’s fees or bribe. ‘If you lay it on 
me Sir George, I must deny it on my Honour.” Turning to Young he said “. . . and the 
story of the purse?” 

Young said he had received from Egerton the sum of 2400. 

Trancis Bacon then turned to Lord Cavendish: “Таке note, my Lord. If they say 
I took the money from them as sent or given by Egerton, it is а falsehood; and I shall 
deny it on my honour.” 

Both men were silent. s 

The following day Hastings complained to the House of Commons that the Chancellor 
had sent for him and Young and denounced them in the presence of Lord Cavendish. 
He should now tell the truth. Не had given the money in Aubrey’s name. 

Recorder Finch thereupon rejoined, ‘You have been my friend but yop can never 
be my friend again. I say with reluctance, with but по misgiving that Sir George Hastings 
has taken Aubrey’s money and kept it.” 

Hastings remaincd silent. ~ 

William Johnson, M.P. for Liverpool, a fellow officer with Hastings in the Chancel- 
lor’s household, agreed with Finch that Sir George, who now accused his Lordship, had 
pocketed the money. 

Hastings still remained dumb . . . apparently overpowered. 

Two days later (March 17) “the Committee’s report through Phillips, excited the 
indignation of all honourable minds.” (Dixon.) 

“Sir Edward Sackville protested against receiving the evidence of men who accused 
the Chancellor to screen themselves. '‘By thcir own confessions Hastings and Young are 
rogues and they should not be allowed to stain an illustrious пате." 

Serjeant Crewe objected to such charges being set down in the Journals; accusations 
nol proved; for what is once writ remains. 

Sir John Strangeways said he knew neither the Chancellor or his servants. “I am 
not fool enough to run into a falling house, as the Chancellor’s is in the opinion of all men, 
but I assert that Hastings and Young have not cleared themselves of the charge of inter- 
cepting money paid as fees. They pretended they had paid the money. Their Master 
denied it. And their Master’s word must be believed.” 

Sir Thomas Wentworth (then a young man, renowned in after years as the Earl of 
Strafford) denounced Hastings and Young as guilty men. Не moved that during their 
deliberations they should be put out of the House and kept apart from each other. 

Recorder Finch demanded that Hastings should be ordered to set down his story in 
writing, for every time he had spoken of it he had told a different tale. ‘‘As to Egerton’s 
fecs, I require proof that if the Chancellor received them he knew of Egerton having 
a cause in Court.” 


“The law, the eloquence, the patriotism of the House were all onc one side,” says 
Dixon; on the other a doubtful majority of votes. Pym, Hampden, Falkland, Sackville, 
Crewe, Finch, Wentworth, Selden, all the illustrious and courageous enemies of ‘Abuses’, 
either sided with Bacon or stood aloof. Coke's last words were to make excuses for Hastings 
and Young.” 


Sir George Calvert moved that the accusation should be sent to the Peers but an 
amendment was passed that it should be laid before the Pecrs as а mere relation, ‘without 
prejudice or opinion”. 

Coke wished to send the accusation as a case that had been proved before the Grand 
Committee; in one word “Impeachment”. 

The amendment deprived the accusation of all its force. 


Francis Bacon was still ill in bed unable to preside over the House of Lords. The 
next day (Sunday, March 18th) Buckingham and his precious entourage of advisers 
waited оп the King—the wily theologian Williams was doubtless there ог in the ofing— 
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and obtained a signed commission empowering Sir James Ley to execute the Office of 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. Buckmgham himself went over to York House 
to get Lord Chancellor Bacon to seal the commission. It was sealed later by the King’s 
command, by persuasion ог cajolery. It meant, too, that Francis Bacon's fate was about 
to be sealed . . . forall the Buckingham clique were in key positions for the final assault. 
Ley was now in the Peerage, the post of Honour promised him by Lady Buckingham, the 
Head of the Peers. Seven weeks previously Ley was an obscure attorney of the Court 
of Wards, ‘‘a creature of Cranficld’s, a clerk of a clerk, raised by the grossest favour, from 
the grossest motive to a seat on the Bench, with neither talents nor experience for such a 
place. It was known that he had a personal interest in Bacon's јап". As the puppet of 
the Buckingham plotters he was in а position to tip the scales against the upright judge. 


“On the 20th March, Ley having taken his seat on the Woolsack (the Prince of Wales 
and Buckingham were present with seventy-one other Peers), Lord Mandeville reported 
that on the previous day an accusation was delivered by Sir Robert Phillips, on behalf of 
the Commons, against the person of the Lord Chancellor, charging him with bribery and 
corruption, calling on their Lordships to examine the proofs, and, if found guilty, to punish 
him for the same. 

Phillips had been specifically instructed by amendment to deliver his message as 
а relation, not as a charge, “without prejucice or opinion, not with emphasis and violence 
as a cause already tried by the Commons. Не had по authority to urge a speedy examina- 
tion of proofs, or to demand any sort of punishment in the name of the House of Commons. 
Phillips in his hatred of the Chancellor and the Chancery had maliciously gone beyond his 
commission. But there was no one to stop him, and so the Cases of Aubrey and Egerton 
stood 45 proved charges of Bribery and Corruption for which the Commons demanded 
punishment of the guilty Peer by his Peers. The damage was done. The accused was 
prejudiced in the eyes of the very Court that was to try him. It was a dishonest trick 
worthy of Phillips, the man who had once tried to rob Lady Raleigh and her children 
of their inheritance and had been foiled by the Chancery Court for which he nursed a 
grievance. 

In the Lords a letter was read from the Lord Chancellor explaining his absence 
through illness to which they sent a short answer, moved by Southampton, that they 
meant to proceed by the right rule of justice and would be glad if he cleared his honour. 


This 15 a plain, straightforward statement of fact—not opinions—of the hap- 
penings in Parliament and the Court. Naught is extenuate and naught set down 
in malice. They are set out clearly for the first time for many, many years, taken 
from contemporary records and out-of-print books. These preliminary details 
alone prove conclusively that Francis Bacon was the victim of a plot and that he 
was unsuspectingly entrapped by methods worthy of a Himmler and the Gestapo. 
Already ensnared, though he did not know it, his struggles now served but to 
tighten the noose. The characters of the people associated together in the Chan- 
cellor’s ruin from the King downwards—the Favourite and his infamous friends; 
Lady Buckingham and her covetous parson-lover, Dean Williams, the malignant 
Coke, the rogue Cranfield, the ambitious Ley, the grievance-nursing Phillips, the 
rascal Churchil—are so grossly unclean that honest folk would not touch such 
moral lepers in the ordinary walks of life with a barge-pole. Today, we would not 
hang a cat on their evidence. Their testimony would be discounted heavily in 
any Court of Law once their characters were exposed under cross-examination. 
Yet it is upon the evidence of these depredatory birds of a feather—whose records 
show them to have been consistently schemers of the most corrupt kind—that we 
have visited the sins of an Era on the head of our greatest genius, the living 
embodiment of VIRTUE according to Ben Jonson. 

The alleged delinquencies of the Lord Chancellor naturally created waves of 
rising excitement in the Commons. They gradually leaked out to a wondering 
metropolis. It was no longer a question of Monopoly-Patents, of doubtful con- 
stitutional law, of the Lord Chancellor having given evil counsel to the King. 
The nation heard with astonishment—as succeeding generations have read with 
astonishment and perplexity—that the House of Commons had petitioned the 
House of Lords for the Impeachment of Francis Bacon—not for straining 
the Royal Prerogative or for technical responsibility of Abuses committed by his 
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Staff, but on an infinitely graver charge: that of being a corrupt and dishonest 
judge. 

It is Кын even to а lay mind, that the complaints of Aubrey and Egerton 
could not possibly provide sufficient material for a successful criminal prosecution 
if honestly tried in Court. In both cases Hastings had told the suitors to provide 
monies, once alone and once in company with Young. In Aubrey’s case there 
was every reason to believe he had pocketed the lot. In Egerton’s case he and 
Young had apparently divided the plunder between them. Both had remained 
silent when accused on the floor of the House of Commons of having intercepted 
the monies. The fact that Francis Bacon had pronounced judgment against both 
suitors is self-evident proof that he had never accepted a bribe from them to deliver 
judgment in their favour. 

What judge in his senses would accept bribes from suitors and then decide 
against them—thus laying himself open to their discontented wagging tongues 
of having been swindled? Such bribes would most certainly be discovered and 
lead to criminal prosecution. 

Coke, of course, well knew that these two cases alone would be insufficient 
to secure conviction, that it was not sufficient to show that Francis Bacon did not 
know how to keep his servants (Hastings and Young were on his staff) in order, 
or that “Васоп was at fault in the Art of Government”. But the Aubrey-Egerton 
cases had served their purpose. They had begun to divert the clamour of the Commons 
from Patents and Monopolies to Briberies and Corruptions. The attention of the 
Commons was being adroitly turned away from his relative Buckingham and his 
wretched associates to the man who stood next to the King, the “Advocate”, the 
First Lord of the Realm. This was rare рате to hunt . . . far superior to such 
small fry as Mitchell and Mompesson. And “‘‘all the mean men now appear, like 
a pack of hounds in full cry, headed by Williams, then Dean of Westminster,” says 
Nichol. (Life, p. 181.) 

The ground actually was being consolidated by Coke and Cranfield for a 
further attack—after their success—by a series of rumours that were going the 
rounds. They were set out unquestionably by the Villiers touts. It was said 
that 


“One of his servants, John Churchil, an infamous forger of Chancery Orders, finding 
things going hard with him, and ‘resolved not to sink alone’, had offered his confessions 
of all that was going on wrong in the Chancery Court.” (Church, Life, р. 133.) 


On the very day, March 2oth, that the two cases were sent to the House of 
Lords, Coke produced the long black list of criminal “Abuses” that had been so 
carefully prepared by Churchil, the dismissed registrar, and checked and passed 
by the greatest and most unscrupulous lawyer of the age—the lawyer who 
knew better than anyone else how to prepare а case. It is an art. How many 
innocent men have been convicted, and how many guilty men have gone scot free, 
simply through the slowness or the smartness of their lawyers. 

When Churchill stood at the bar of the Commons, Sir Thomas Meautys pro- 
tested that a dismissed servant, a forger, rogue and cheat by his own confession, 
should be heard and credence paid to his stories.* “Look at him well,” said he. 
“Everyone knows his record; and to think of the man—the greatest thinker of 
the age—whom this fellow accuses of bribery”. But Coke, Cranfield and Phillips 
got him sent “with a low solicitor named Keeling”, his partner in some of his 
transactions, to the Grand Committee largely composed of some of the Chancellor's 
most eager foes. For many members, who found no vice in the judge, were willing 
to accept that privilege of inquiry which Francis Bacon had offered them of his 


* “One of the minor malefactors who hoped to escape by denouncing his Master, was a certain 
Wi ae wont to exact fees for forged orders. He obtruded a serics of revelations.” (Nichol, 
1с, р. 182. 
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own free act. One M.P., Alford, hoped “through the Chancellor to get at the 
Chancery’, an idea the reverse of Coke’s, who hoped to get at the Chancellor 
through the Chancery. These opposite views led them to a common vote, and 
Churchil and his list were sent forward. 


“Montague says (Life, р. сссххіу) : ‘The lowest members of the profession, а common 
informer and a disgraced registrar, were, with their crew, employed in hunting for charges; 
and, so ready were the community to listen to complaints, that it mattered not by whom 
they were preferred: ‘‘greatness was the mark and accusation the рате"... . Sir 
Thomas Meautys rose іп the Housc to resist this virulence. . . . He had as much prospect 
of success as if he had attempted to stop the progress of a volcano.” 


The news of Churchil’s “Black List” being presented to the Commons and 
passed to the Grand Committce spread quickly into the City, causing intense 
excitement. There were the wildest rumours about the extent of his alleged 
crimes. ... 


“A vast number of fresh charges of bribery and corruption now pourcd in [i.e. after the 
two Aubrey and Egerton complaints] against the Chancellor and the Commons were 
preparing regular articles of Impeachment." (Campbell, Life, р. 169.) 

“New witnesses came forward every day with fresh cases of gifts, and presents and 
‘bribes’ received by the Lord Chancellor.” (Church, Life, р. 135.) "From the single 
charge made in the middle of March, it had swelled in force and volume like a rising 
mountain torrent. That all these charges should have sprung out of the ground from their 
long concealment is strange enough. How was it nothing was heard ој them when the 
things happened?” (Church, Ibid., 141.) 


It never seems to have occurred to Church that the sudden uprush of charges had 
all been manufactured and stage-managed as part of a cunningly laid PLOT. 

When men of letters years after the event, with a full knowledge of the facts 
before them, can write in cold blood such exaggerated nonsense, we cannot wonder 
that the ill-informed populace believed that there were scores if not hundreds of 
cases of bribery being investigated by the Committee amounting to thousands of 
pounds. At the end of March, Chamberlain wrote to Carlton that he believed 


“The petitions against the Lord Chancellor were too numerous to be got through .. . 


His ordinary bribes were £300, {400 and even £1000. . . . One Churchil who was dis- 
missed from the Chancery Court for extortion, is the chief cause of the Chancellor’s 
ruin,’’* 


О 


Macaulay goes even further in an effort to show the enormity of his crimes 
by rhetorical exaggeration. 


“The amount of the plunder which he collected in this way [the taking of bribes] 
it is impossible to estimate. There can be no doubt that he received very much more 
than was proved on his trial, though it may be less than was suspected by the public. 
His enemies stated his illicit gains at a hundred thousand pounds.” (Essays, р. 378.) 


The value of such statements will be seen as the cases are disclosed. 

When the Lords had the matter brought before them by the Commons, they 
appointed three Committees, and examined the witnesses themselves that were 
sent them from the Lower House. The entire case was assuming "а very strange 
and almost monstrous shape”, says Dean Church. 


“The Lords who were to be the judges, had by their committees taken the matter 
out of the hands of the Commons, the original accusers, and had themselves become 
the prosecutors, collecting and arranging evidence, accepting or rejecting depositions, and 
doing all that counsel or the committing magistrate would do preliminary to a trial. 

“There appears to have been no cross-examining of witnesses on Bacon’s behalf or 


* Calendar of State Papers (domestic), March 24th, 1621. 
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hearing witnesses for him; not unnaturally at this stage of the business, when the prosecu- 
tors were engaged in making out their own case; but considering that the future judges 
had of their own accord turned themselves into the prosecutors, the unfairness was great. 

“At the same timc it does not appear that Bacon did anything to watch how things went 
in the Committees." 


These Committces were not open Courts. They had all been thimble-rigged. 
The friends of Francis were in a hopeless minority compared with his enemies. 
Everything was done in secret and kept secret. 

Now the letter which Francis Bacon sent to the Lords on March roth makes it 
quite clear that he intended to defend himself against all charges, whether touch- 
ing his so-called responsibility for the Patents, or giving evil counsel to the King, 
or the two cases (Aubrey and Egerton reported on the 14th) of alleged bribery. 
These art extracts from his letter: 


“My very good Lords, 

“I humbly pray your Lordships to make a favourable and true construction of my 
absence. It is no feigning or fainting but sickness. . . . And because whether I live or die, 
I would be glad to preserve my Honour and Fame, so far as I am worthy. Hearing that 
some complaints of base bribery are coming before your Lordships, my requests unto your 
Lordships are: 


“First, that you will maintain me in your good opinion without prejudice, until my 
cause be heard. 


“Secondly . . . that you will give me convenient time, according to the course of 
other courts, fo advise with my counsel, and to make my answer; wherein my counsel's part 
will be the least; for I shall not trick up an innocency with cavillations, but plainly and 
ingenuously declare WHAT I KNOW or REMEMBER. 

“Thirdly, that according to the course of justice, I may be allowed to except (і.е. to 
object, to take exception) ѓо the witnesses brought against me; and to move questions to 
your Lordships for their cross-examinations; and likewise to produce my own witnesses for 
the discovery of the Truth. 

“And lastly, that if there be any more petitions of like nature, that your lordships 
would be pleased not to take any prejudice or apprehension of any number or muster of 
them, especially against a judge, that makes two thousand orders and decrees in a year— 
not to speak of the courses that have been taken for hunting out complaints against me—but 
that J may answer them according to the rules of justice, severally and respectively. 

‘‘These requests I hope appear to your lordships no other than just. . . . I desire no 


privilege of greatness for subterfuge of guiltiness, but mean to deal fairly and plainly with 
your lordships. 


“roth March, 1621. | Fr. St. Alban, Canc.” 


This letter is very important in view of the unexpected finale. Francis 
Bacon lets it be known that he was aware of the two cases reported to the Com- 
mons on March 14th, and that there had been “а hunting for complaints against 
him”. (Churchil's “Black List” was actually presented on the same day as the 
Chancellor's letter was read to the Peers.) He is resolved to “preserve his Honour”. 
He asks for the usual legal privileges of a High Court action, power to impound 
documents, to subpoena witnesses, to cross-examine. “I shall plainly declare 
WHAT I KNOW,” a significant hint that evil-doers would not be allowed to 
remain any longer tricked up in their feathers of deceit. There should be nothing 
hid which should not be revealed. 

Secure in his innocence and integrity, the Lord Chancellor thus tells the King, 
the Lords, and the Commons that he is going to meet the enemy at the gate. 
He knows he can riddle the accusation when he meets the conspirators in open 
Court. What does the greatest orator, the coolest brain, the most skilful lawyer, 
the finest intellect in the world, the nation’s purest moralist, fear from the 
machinations of wicked men when he is fortified by innocence? Innocency fears 
nothing! 

_ The King and Buckingham were much more startled at Francis Bacon’s 
resolution to defend himself than at the complaints against him of bribery. Buck- 
ingham had hoped he would resign and “go out” under a cloud. A “Defence’’ 
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was just what they and the Coke clique did not want. They all feared the dis- 
closures certain to be revealed: personal revelations of the gross immorality 
at Court, the vicious squandermania of public monies on gross pleasures, the 
detailed jobbery of public offices after the legitimate holders had been threatened 
with criminal procedure by the Favourite and forced to relinquish them. Open 
Court proceedings would have revealed the hypocritical pose of the men who 
pretended to be horrified at “Bribes taken by Bacon’ yet were themselves ‘‘bribe- 
takers”. Above all they feared lest the threads of the conspiracy against the 
Chancellor would be unravelled in the witness box. Not one of the men who 
hated Francis Bacon dare have faced him. Not one had clean hands or a clean 
heart. 

Apparently Buckingham came to sce him, presumably to inquire after his 
health, actually to ascertain whether he was serious in his determination to defend 
himself as outlined in his letter to the Lords; for the Chancellor sent him an 
indignant letter following the conversation which begins: 


“Your Lordship spoke of Purgatory. І am now init. But my mind is in a Calm; 
for my Fortune is not my Felicity. 

“I know І have clean hands and a clean heart, and I hope a clean house for friends and 
servants. But Job himself or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting for 
matters against him, as hath been used against me, may for a time seem foul, especially 
in a time when greatness is the Mark, and accusation is the Game.” 


Buckingham must have again called to see him in reply to this letter, rather 
than put anything in writing, because Francis Bacon reiterates in a subsequent 
letter, written a day or two later, what һе had previously said . . . that he had 
clean hands, and he wishes to leave it on record; either that, or Meautys had re- 
ported a conversation with the Favourite. The Chancellor writes, in the same 
spirit of hot indignation: 


“I perceive, by some speech that passed between you and Mr. Meautys, that some 
wretched detractor hath told you, that it were strange 1 should be іп debt; for that I could 
not but have received an hundred thousand pound gifts since I had the Seal, which is an 
abominable falsehood. . . . 

“I praise God for it, I never took a penny for any benefice or ecclesiastical living; I 
never took a penny for releasing anything I stopped at the Seal;* 7 never took a penny for 
commission or things of that nature; 1 never shared with any servant for any second or infertor 


profit.” 


These additional letters made it abundantly clear to Buckingham (and through 
him to the King and the Coke plotters) that the Chancellor meant business. He 
was firm and unshaken in his innocence. Jn his letters he had asserted it THREE 
TIMES.. He intended to preserve his honour at all costs. 


(1) “I shall not trick up an INNOCENCY with cavillations.” 

(2) "Му MindisCALM. I know] HAVE CLEAN HANDS ANDA CLEAN HEART.” 

(3) “I never took a penny for Commission or THINGS OF THAT NATURE ог 
shared with any servant for any SECOND PROFIT.” 


Whatever doubt may exist of Francis Bacon’s state of mind at this time, 
none exists with respect either to the King or Buckingham. Hackett, а con- 
temporary, says: “the King was disquieted and Buckingham robbed of all peace”. 
They knew, and his enemies also knew, who were encompassing his ruin, that the 
Chancellor, though ill, was preparing his defence, viewing the nature of the attack, 
and the strength of his assailants. 

“The state of the Chancellor's mind during this storm has been variously represented. 


Some contemporaries say he was depressed; others that he was merry, and not doubting 
that he should be able to ride The Tempest.” (Montague, Life, cccxxviii.) 


• Le. He had never accepted any Fee for Sealing а Monopoly-Patent for King or Favourtte. 
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“Your good friend the Lord Chancellor hath so many grievous accusations brought 
against him . . . and his most judicious friends have аїссайіс given him up for gon. 
Notwithstanding, himself is merrie, and doubtcth not that he shall be able to calme al 
the TEMPESTS raysed against him.” (Nathaniel Brent to Sir Richard Beaumont, 
March 23rd.) (Note how often the word “Tempest” is used to describe the catastrophe . . . 
the very word used in Shake-speares Sonnets. (Sce Sonnets 119-xxxiii, 120-xxxiv, 
121-cxvi.) 

March 24th a contemporary writer quoted by Montague, р. ccexxviii: "Sick in bed 
and swoln in body and suffering none to come at him. Some say he desired his gentlemen 
not to take any notice of him, but altogether to forget him, and not hereafter to speak of 
him, or to remember that there ever was such a man іл the world.” Now read the Sonnet 
149-1ххі: “My name be buried where my body is and live no more to shame,” etc. 

We сап, however, be quite sure, whether his agony was physical or mental, that his 
playfulness of spirit never forsook him. It is said that after his recovery from illncss— 
—when all was over—his servants rose as he passed through the hall. ‘Sit down, my 
friends,” he said. “Your rise has been my fall.” 


The strange thing is that up to now, Francis Bacon simply could not bring 
himself to believe that King James and his Favourite were not his true friends on 
whom he might faithfully rely—the only ones on whom he could rely—despite 
the fact that they had already attempted by their speeches in the Lords to throw 
the responsibility for the Monopoly-Patents upon his shoulders. He did not 
think that the King, as a Brother Mason, would be false to his Masonic Vow: 
“T will not injure him myself, nor knowingly suffer others to do so, if in my power 
to prevent it, but, on the contrary, will boldly repel the slanderer of his good 
name,” etc. He never thought they were double-crossing him all the time. 
Francis Bacon never knew they had been taking secret counsel with the crafty Dean 
Williams and acting on his advice from the day of the appointment of the Committee 
on Grievances. It was a long, long time afterwards that he learned Williams had 
been their adviser all along. He simply could not believe that they intended to 
sacrifice him in cold blood on a question of bribes which they knew in their hearts 
was a crime at which his nature revolted. 

Round about the Chancellor’s letter sent to the Lords on March roth, and 
probably synonymous with his two letters to Buckingham, the King, noting the 
resolute manner in which his Chancellor was meeting the double menace of Mono- 
poly-Patents and Bribery, sent a message to the Commons to allay any possible 
anger against the Crown and the Favourite, and to let Francis Bacon see that he 
would have to fight the battle alone . . . without any help from him of any kind. 
The message he sent, according to Campbell (Life, p. 169), was as follows: 


“That he was very sorry a person so much advanced by him, and sitting in so high 
a place, should be suspected; that he [the King] cannot answer for all others under him, 
though his care in the choice of judges had been great; but if this accusation could be 
proved, his Majesty would punish him to the full; that the King would, if it be thought 
fitting, here grant a Commission under the Great Seal of England to examine all upon 
oath that can speak in this business.” 


This message was gratefully welcomed, and thus King James got on the 
right side of the House for his willingness “to shift the blame on the right shoul- 
ders”. Sir Edward Coke, who knew, of course, beforehand, through Bucking- 
ham, of the unexpected step that was to be taken by the King, was thus ready to 


follow up this utterance on policy by immediately rising to his feet and begged 
the members 


g 


“would take heed that this Commission did not hinder the manner of their Parliamentary 
proceeding against а great public delinquent?’ Campbell adds: “The King's message was 
most gratefully welcomed by the Commons. . . . А general address of thanks to the, 
King was voted, and thcy resolved te prosccute the case before the Lords.” (/bid., р. 
169.) в 
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So the advice of Dean Williams had already borne excellent fruit. The atti- 
tude of the Commons indicated that they were quite ready to be on friendly terms 
with the King, who was showing a reasonable and conciliatory spirit, the Monopoly- 
Patents were sliding in the background, and the victim to be sacrificed was “A 
GREAT PUBLIC DELINQUENT”. The full force of the nation’s wrath, 
through their representatives, was about to be visited upon Francis Bacon, the 
Lord Chancellor. The situation had completely changed since the opening of 
Parliament . . . Кот an enquiry into the iniquities of the King and his Favourite 
to an enquiry into the iniquities of the Lord Chancellor. 

Lying sick at York House, and hearing of the King’s message to the Com- 
mons through Meautys and Cavendish, of other charges by aggrieved Chancery 
suitors, of the vigour with which Coke, Cranfield, the other tools of Lady Buck- 
ingham were pressing for his overthrow, he resolved to clear the air between him- 
self and the King, to ascertain where he stood, whether James was for him or 
against him. The “Tempest” was certainly growing in volume. He was be- 
coming increasingly agitated by nervous strain, through his physical breakdown, 
and the moral indignation that an innocent man would naturally feel when being 
publicly pilloried on undisclosed charges under a general heading of “Bribery and 
Corruption”. 

Clinging to the idea that Buckingham “was an honourable man”, his “sheet- 
anchor in these floods”, he entrusted to him a letter to the King. His covering 
note to the Favourite reads as follows: 


“My very good Lord, 

“Now I hope I shall hear from your Lordship, who art my anchor in these floods. 
Meanwhile fo case my heart, 1 have written to his Majesty the enclosed; which I pray your 
Lordship to read advisedly, and to deliver it or not deliver it, as you think good. 

“March 25, 1621. Fr. St. Alban, Canc.” 


This letter clearly shows that his mind was disturbed because he had begun 
to feel uncertain about the King’s attitude towards him during the last day or 
two, reflecting on his message to the Commons and the rumours that were flying 
abroad. He was perturbed, not because he had committed any wrong, but be- 
cause it seemed to him as though the King were preparing to abandon him to his 
enemies; and possibly because Buckingham had hinted that the King felt his 
resignation would end the trouble. He wanted to know whether James, who knew 
he was innocent of any criminal acceptance of bribes or gifts, was going to stand 
by his servant, by openly declaring his belief in the Chancellor’s innocence, or 
whether he expected him to resign and thus, abandoned by the King, fight alone 
a Crown prosecution. 

The fact that he sends the letter by Buckingham’s hand—as the go-between 
his sick room and the Palace—is a tragic example of misplaced confidence in a 
living Iago who spread ruin everywhere by cold-blooded treachery. Buckingham 
read the letter, of course, and duly passed on its contents to Dean Williams . . . 
and thence to Lady Buckingham’s home, the meeting place of the conspirators. 

His letter to the King reads as follows: 


“It may please your most excellent Majesty, I fly unto your Majesty with the Wings 
of a Dove [a Masonic emblem for Innocency], which, once within these seven days, I 
thought would have carried me a higher flight. 

“When I enter into mysclf, I find not the materials of such A TEMPEST as is come 
upon me. Ihave been—as your Majesty knoweth best—never author of any immoderate 
counsel, but always desired to have things carried suavibus modis. 

“I have been no avaricious oppressor of the people. I have been no haughty, or intoler- 
able, or hateful man in my conversation and carriage. [He was reminding James that these 
were the evils perpetrated by his vicious Court acquaintances that had brought about the 
national outcry}. I have inhcrited no hatred [against the common people or the House 
of Commons], but am a good patriot born. 
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“For the House of Commons, I began my credit there, and now it must be the place 
of the sepulture [а Masonic Word of grave import] thercof. . . . 

“For the Upper House, even within these days, before these troubles, they seemcd 
as to take mc into their arms, finding in me ingenuity, which they took to be the True 
Straight LINE of nobleness without CROOKS or ANGLES. {Не recalls a Masonic 
Symbol as a reminder to James.] 

“And for the Briberies and Gifts wherewith I am charged, when the BOOKS of 
HEARTS shall be opened, I hope J shall not be found to have the troubled Fountain of a 
Corrupt Heart, in a Depraved Нађи of taking Rewards to pervert Justice, howsoever frail I 
may be, and partake of the ABUSES OF THE TIMES. 

“And therefore I am resolved, when I come to my answer, not to Trick up МУ INNO- 
CENCY—as I writ to the Lords—by cavillations or voidances, but to speak to them the 
Language that my Heart speaketh to me; praying God to give me the grace to sec to the 
bottom of my faults, and that no hardness of heart do steal upon me, under shew of more 
neatness of conscience, than is cause. 

“But not to trouble your Majesty any longer . . . that which I THIRST AFTER, 
as the Hart alter the Streams, is THAT I MAY KNOW YOUR MAJESTY'S HEART 
towards me, by my matchless friend that presentcth to you this Ictter. 

“I have ever been your man, and counted myself but an usufructuary of myself, the 
property being yours. And now making myself AN OBLATION, to do with me as may 
best conduce to the Honour of your Justice, the Honour of your Mercy, and the use of 
your service, resting as clay in your Majesty's hands. 

“March 25, 1621. “Fr. St. Alban, Canc.” 


James hated the House of Commons as an institution. He is being reminded of the 
fact. То the Spanish Ambassador Gondomar he once said: “I wonder that my ancestors 
should have ever permitted such an institution as the House of Commons to have come 
into existence. I ama stranger, and found it here when I arrived, so that I am obliged 
to put up with what I cannot get rid of.” | 

Не is also reminding James that he was naturally a good patriot born as a Tudor 
sprung from Queen Elizabcth, sired by Leicester the Leader of the band of patriots who 
freed England from the Spanish yoke. (See The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor, Rider 
& Co.) 


It is clear from this important letter that Francis Bacon’s perturbation was 
his uncertainty of the King’s attitude. He wants to know the mind of the King. 
He repudiates the idea that he has ever done anything to raise the “Tempest” 
that had been artficially created; he had been no haughty oppressor of the people. 
He again asserts his INNOCENCY of Bribes and Gifts to pervert Justice—though 
there may be Abuses in the Courts for which he was not responsible and could not 
personally remedy without an Act of Parliament. He reiterates his intention to 
defend himself though he stands alone. He is resolved to answer the charges in 
open Court, not by the methods of trickery adopted by his opponents but by open 
speech as his heart prompts! 


“In the political struggles of that reign, Guilt and Innocence were not so much 
MORAL FACTS as Forms of Speech. A Minister accused of Treason or Corruption 
was always Guilty. .. . When the rivals were in a position to attack, they were in а 
position to succeed; a rule so well understood that when people heard Coke and Cranfield 
asperse the Lord Chancellor without being summoned by the Privy Council and lodged in 
the Tower, everyone felt, as Strangeways declared, that his Fall was nigh... . With 
Churchil for accuser and Ley for a judge, he (Francis Bacon) would be condemned, he 
knew.” (Dixon, Life, р. 414.) 


When Buckingham read the Chancellor’s letter, again affirming his deter- 
mination to defend himself before the eyes of the world, the first thing he did was 
to see Dean Williams and ask—What was now to be done? The cleric outlined a 
course of action. Then Buckingham took Williams to the King. The Dean 
repeated the advice he had given Buckingham, which was largely a repetition of 
previous conversations he had had already with the Favourite and the King. 
It isa moot point whether the King knew that Buckingham had promised Williams 
the Chancellor’s Office if he could persuade the King to follow his advice. But 
James did not need much persuading. He was a coward and terrified of the 


ui 
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revelations that would be made in open Court. Any harm to “Steenie”, too, would 
have grieved him sore; far better sacrifice the Chancellor than his Favourite. 
The facts are plain and have been concisely stated by Baxter. 


“The timid King and his Favourite were alarmed and every effort was being made 
to shift the responsilnlity; not that the King, who was the chief sinner, was accused of 
wrong: this would have been treason. . . . But the Lord Chancellor's Office was wanted 
for one of Buckingham’s fricnds. His bitter enemy Coke was plotting night and day to 
secure his downfall; besides, ће had Lady Buckingham and other relatives of the King’s 
Favourite against him.” (J. P. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary Problems, pp. 322-3-) - 


We happen to know the advice that Dean Williams gave the King. Mon- 
tague (p. cccxlii-iii) and Spedding (vol. I., p. 92) give accounts which are sub- 
stantially the same. His advice sealed the fate of Francis Bacon. No outsider 
knew of the King’s consultations with Williams; and the Chancellor never had the 
slightest knowledge of what had gone on and was going on during his illness. 

King James never answered the letter which Francis Bacon wrote to him on 
March 25th, so far as can be ascertained. Two days later, March 27th, both 
Houses adjourned to April 17th, but the Committees of the Lords and the Com- 
mons continued their sittings. As yct Francis Bacon had not scen a list of his 
alleged offences. Everything done in the House of Commons was secret. A 
copy of Aubrey’s petition was refused. Nor would they send him Churchil’s 
evidence. 


“From Meautys or Cavendish he could only obtain a vaguc report of what had been 
said and done; for to repeat out of doors the resolutions or decisions of the House was 
forbidden to the members on pain of committal to the Gate-house or the Tower.” (Dixon, 


Life, p. 413.) | А 
“During the Easter recess when the Chancellor аррііса to James for сорісѕ of the 
accusations, the King could only refer him to the House of Lords.” {Ibid.) 


On the day before the adjournment, March 26th, says Montague, р. cccxxvi: 


“In conformity with the advice given by Williams sentence was passcd upon 
Mompesson and Michell, and many Patents were recalled... . The King’s speech 
abounded with adroit flattery to the House. He did not name the Chanccllor directly 
and, when he glanced at the charge of bribery, he cautioned them not to be carried away 
‘by the impertinent discourses of those who named the innocent as well as the guilty’. 
He contrived to praise Buckingham and to turn the charge itself into a dexterous com- 
mendation both of the Favourite and the Prince.” 


A few days later Francis Bacon went from York House for rest and change 
to his country seat at Gorhambury, attended by a large retinue of gentlemen who 
seized the occasion, by their presence, to record their protest against such cruel 
charges and their belief in his innocence. Seeing his coach and horses, with 
gentlemen attending him to ride to Gorhambury, Prince Charles, who was passing, 
is reported to have said: “Do what we can this man scorns іо go out like smf.” 

He appears to have been active in the preparation of his defence until the 
day before Parliament reopened, looking up precedents, making notes—some of 
which were left among his papers after his death—and doubtless conferring with 
his Jegal friends. There is every reason to believe that he was grimly resolved to 
battle for his honour fearlessly, even though the King had turned his face from 
him. The very fact that openly to the Lords, and privatcly to the King and 
Buckingham, he had declared his innocence and announced his resolution to defend 
himself, and had applied to the King, the Lords and the Commons for details of 
the Charges, is sufficient evidence of continuity of purpose and the inflexibility of 
his will. He was quite aware that, in a Crown prosccution, a man who stood upon 
the justness of his cause was seldom if ever pardoned; while the one who sub- 
mitted to the judges and the Crown was seldom if ever punished. The action of 
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the Crown in regard to public offences was governed by the usage of many years. 
But this made no difference to his resolution. If he were to be branded as a 
criminal, it would only be after a public trial, which would expose the rottenness 
not only of the system of procedure, but the crookedness of the men involved. 
He would Jeave an open record that after-ages might judge of his guilt or 
innocence. 

And then, during the last day of the recess, something happened: and all the | 
Chancellor's firm resolutions went into the nothingness of things, they dissolved 
into air, into thin air. In the morning of April 16th, the day before the reopening 
of Parliament, he was adamant to face his accusers. When the sun rose the day 
following, it rose on a broken and ruined man —а man who up to this time had 
held himself innocent. Now, overwhelmed and stunned,* 


"ће made no attempt at defence. Tremendous as the accusation was he made not the 
slightest fight about it. Nothing is so strange as the way in which Bacon met the charges. 
He threw up the game without a struggle and volunteered an absolute and unreserved con- 
fession of his guilt—that is to say HE DECLINED TO STAND HIS TRIAL.” (Church, 


Life, p. 141.) 


Now WHY DID AN INNOCENT MAN PLEAD GUILTY TO CHARGES 
OF BRIBERY? 


Chapter VIII 
THE CONFESSION OF GUILT 


THE MAJORITY OF HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS APPEAR TO HAVE A VERY CON- 
fused knowledge of the sequence of events which happened in the weeks following 
the opening of Parliament on January 30th, 1621, and the days that followed the 
Chancellor's confession of guilt on April 24th. They are still more іп the dark as 
to what transpired in the days surrounding the return of the Chancellor to his 
country seat in Gorhambury. Church asks: 


“What was the secret history of these weeks [from Jan. goth]? We do not know. 
But the result of Bacon's ruin was that Buckingham was saved . (Р. 132.) What was the 
history of THIS TREMENDOUS CATASTROPHE by which, in less than two months, 
Bacon was cast down from the height of fortune to become a byword of shame?” (P. 144.) 


In these words we have several admissions from a standard writer of repute. 
He is aware there IS a secret history of which he knows nothing. “WE do not 
know.” That is to say HE does not know. He knows, however, that Francis 
Bacon's ruin and Buckingham’s salvation were contingent on each other and 
both were shrouded in secret history . . . in the mists of goings and comings, 
secret plots and plans, wire-pulling, dissimulation, and dust-throwing in the 
eyes of the public to throw them off the scent of what was going on behind the 
scenes. Dean Church asks the question twice: ‘‘What is the history of this 
tremendous catastrophe?” Не doesn’t answer his questions, or attempt to, any 
more than other adverse critics. Yet, knowing that there is a sccret history, he, 
led away by Macaulay’s criminal mixture of facts and fancies and dates, joins 


* “However incomprehensible it is even now to our minds, the inquiry meant to him nothing less 
than political ruin. And this although no charge of wrong judgment was brought against him, And the 
strangest part of all seems to us that Bacon made no effort to answer or to refute the charges." (Mrs. 
Frederick Boas.) (J Shakspere's England, р. 112.) 

t To expose all Lord Macaulay’s rhetorical misstatements took James Spedding no less than two 
large volumes (over 800 pages). See Evenings with a Reviewer, or Macaulay and Bacon. 4 
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the writers who slavishly follow one another in their condemnation of Francis 
Bacon. Yet the facts clearly tell the truth of the matter if the various threads 
are disentangled carefully, without being pounded together in the mind by the 
pestle of Francis Bacon’s confession. 

The ascertainable facts already drawn carefully in sequence, to the elimina- 
tion of extrancous matter, and the examination of the characters of the men 
involved, demonstrate that there was a definite plot by a set of worthless persons 
to ruin Francis Bacon, that his Office of Chancellor was wanted for Buckingham’s 
would-be stepfather, that he was to be made into a scapegoat that others might go 
free, and that the active mover in the plot was Sir Edward Coke, his lifelong 
enemy, to satisfy his revenge; the “‘suborn’d Informer”? Churchil being Соке 
instrument, who was prepared to swear falsely on promise of getting back his 
situation in the Chancery Court from which he had been dismissed for forgery by 
the Chancellor. 

The facts also show that Francis Bacon had recovered from his illness suf- 
ficiently to travel to his country seat, that he went there to prepare his defence 
quietly, and that he was active in the preparation of it . . . according to manu- 
script notes found after his death. To the King, the Lords and Buckingham he 
had asserted and reaffirmed his innocence. The fact that he allowed himself to 
be attended by a large concourse of gentlemen on making the journey—during 
the recess—was not attributable to a love for idle pomp.* It served as a re- 
minder to everyone that if he were surrounded by false friends, he was also en- 
circled by loyal comrades who believed in his innocence and integrity and who 
knew he was being “framed” (on similar lines to his predecessor, Lord Egerton)— 
the latest political victim of an infamous cabal. It proved, too, that he believed 
in himself with a firmness of courage that springs from innocency, irrespective of 
the shadow of a criminal Crown prosecution, when every artifice would be em- 
ployed to ensure his destruction. The fact that he wrote the Lords and the Com- 
mons, before and during the recess, for particulars of the cases (the Committees 
were still sitting) wherewith he was charged, is sufficient evidence that the moment 
he was able to deal with the matter he did so. 


"А copy of Аџбгеу'5 petition was refused; not а word of Churchil’s evidence sent 
him. .. . During the Easter recess, when the Chancellor applied to James, the King, 
for details, James could only refer him to the House of Lords.” (Dixon, p. 414.) The 
list was never sent; for on the 20th Apl. when the Lords were again in session he wrote 
again: “It is not possible for me to answer particulars till I have my charge,” etc. 


His manuscript notes, too, indicate a line of defence . . . a defence, І ven- 
ture to say, which would never have been overthrown, save by gross corruption 
on the part of the judges. 


“That there could be any just grounds for questioning his personal honour and 
integrity, ће seems to have been unable to imagine; which, if he had been habitually and 
consciously indulging in what he knew to be an illegal abuse, even though it were an 
abuse sanctioned by the custom of his predecessors, it would be difficult to account for. 
| I could not get rid of the impression that, instead of being alarmed by the news, ће 
was only surprised, and instead of thinking the charge formidable, he only thought it pre- 
posterous.’’ (Spedding, Evenings with a Reviewer, Vol. И, р. 372.) 


_ We сап, however, reconstruct the position (from the facts ascertained in the 
preceding chapters) as it actually appeared during the recess, March 27th to April 
17th. 


King James, the Earl of Buckingham and the Chancellor Francis Bacon. The 


* “To the world he kept пр ап undismayed countenance. Не went down to Gorhambury attended 
by troops of friends.” (Church, Life, p. 137.) 


The three persons vitally concerned by the threat of Impeachment were 
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man who was least perturbed was Francis Bacon. If he were found guilty, he 
knew sufficient facts would be brought to light that after-ages, and future his- 
torians, would marvel how 1гапсіѕ Bacon fell and others escaped. Не knew, іп 
short, that posterity would acquit him, no matter what prestige he lost with the 
present age. His mind was easy for Mis fortune was not his felicity. His eyes were 
directed forwards to the future . . . ever to the future . . . for ever dreaming 
what “the old world would say” about him, and his secret and open works. The 
present mattered little, for was he not "а Servant to Posterity’? If he were 
found “Not Guilty” . . . then all would be well, so far as he was concerned, even 
though it meant the ultimate resignation of his office. He would have “preserved 
his honour and his fame”. 

The King and Buckingham, however, were full of fears. If they were afraid 
at the first mutterings of “The Tempest”, when they ran to Dean Williams for 
advice, they were now still more alarmed at what might follow if the Chancellor were 
acquitted after an open trial. They knew that if he escaped someone else would have 
to be sacrificed to satisfy the temper of the House of Commons and the country. The 
King knew that his “Beloved Steenie” would be in grave danger. And Bucking- 
ham knew it. The King thought that the Throne itself might be in jeopardy. 
In any case, the consequences would be terrible. Their long-screened mis-manage- 
ment of affairs was upon the eve of investigation. They both feared exposure. 
“The King continued to be wretchedly disquieted and Buckingham was robbed 
of all peace of mind,” says Montague. 


They knew that trials for Monopoly-Patent Abuses would follow and all sorts of 
unsavoury details would come to light. As early as eb. 7th, 1617, the King had im- 
patiently urged to the Seal the Gold and Silver Thread Patent which had caused such an 
outcry. The active culpability of the King in the extortions from his subjects is evidenced 
by this letter addressed to Francis Bacon by Buckingham. "Му honourable Lord: His 
Majesty marvelleth, that he hearcth nothing touching the gold and silver thread; and 
therefore hath commanded me to write unto your Lordship to hasten the dispatch of it; 
and to give him as speedy an account thercof as you can. G. Buckingham." (Spedding, 
Works, Vol. ШІ, р. тз.) ы 

[This letter means nothing to us today but it would have meant a great deal if it had 
been known when James and Buckingham were shouldering their iniquitics upon Francis 
Bacon. Similar evidence would have been dragged into the light of day.] 


Their mounting fears, owing to the Chancellor’s resolute determination to 
defend his honour, drove them, early in the recess, to have a further private inter- 
view with the wily Dean Williams. We know, too, that the meeting must have 
been early in the recess (i.e. after Francis Bacon’s final intimation that he intended 
to defend himself, and, when his retirement to Gorhambury had given an earnest 
of his decision, in active preparation of which defence his MS. notes written at 
Gorhambury are a proof), because Dean Williams gave the King certain advice 
relative to Francis Bacon's unalterable resolution, his “Defence” being mentioned. 
Just on the eve of Francis Bacon's retirement to the country, John Chamberlain 
wrote to Dudley Carleton this letter on March 24th, which proves that he was mot 
bearing himself as a guilty man, but the reverse. 


“It seems he doth either dissemble or not feel the ignominy that hangs over him, 
but carries himself as was his wont. Yet his friends say he is very sick. . . . Divers persons 
visit him daily and the Lord Buckingham more than any ; which the world thinks is not without 
а MYSTERY, and many things are spoken that аус not to be written." 


That Williams and Buckingham were in constant touch is undeniable. And 
that the King and the other two had more than one interview is also undeniable. 
It was through Williams’ advice at his first interview with the King that Buck- 
ingham’s brother, Sir Edward Villiers, had been secretly sent out of the country on 
a so-called “foreign embassy”. It leaked out in the Commons on March 2nd. 
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Williams next advised compliance with the popular humour, that certain persons 
—Mitchell and Mompesson—should be thrown overboard as wares that might now 
the better be dispensed with. (J. E. Rowe, Life, р. 275.) This had been done, 
for on March 3rd Buckingham sent word to Coke that he now withdrew his pro- 
tection from his two agents and had urged the King to proclaim them. Coke 
announced this in the Commons, demanding searches for their books and papers. 
At this early date the “Defence” of Francis Bacon had not arisen, and could not have 
arisen at this carly interview. 

It was on Williams’ advice that Buckingham in the Lords, some time before 
March 3rd, “had tried to divert the odium from himself by laying the blame on 
the Referees’, for Sir Francis Vane in the Commons repeated the Favourite’s 
statement. It was on the Dean’s advice also that the King appeared in the 
Lords a week later, March roth, and said, “Z am not guilty of those Grievances. I 
grounded my judgment upon others who have misled me.” 

Williams’ plan for saving Buckingham and the King was logical and con- 
eee leading gradually and inevitably to its final stages fatal for Francis 

acon. 

By the date of the prorogation of Parliament on March 27th, 


“James was greatly shaken, and inclined to dissolve Parliament. . . . He was kept 
steady, however, by his new adviser, the Dean of Westininster (Willams), who said, ‘There 15 
no colour to quarrel! at this General Assembly of the Kingdom for tracing delinquents to 
their form. If you break up this Parliament while in the pursuit of justice, only to save 
some cormorants who have devoured that which they must disgorge, you will pluck up a 
sluice which will overwhelm you all.’ 

“Accordingly, Parliament was again permitted to assemble on the 17th April.” (Campbell, 
Life, p. 173.) 


If Campbell is correct (I have no reason to doubt it), King James prorogued 
Parliament uncertain whether to call it together again or to dissolve it. Williams’ 
advice steadied him to allow the Commons to continue sitting. The chief "Сог- 
morant’’ referred to іп the Dean’s advice was, of course, Francis Bacon. Indeed, 
the Easter recess was welcomed in order that the King, his “New Adviser” and 
Buckingham could think things over and decide upon the acceptance of Williams’ 
further advice, seeing that the Dean was against the idea of “Dissolution”. 


It has been said that Francis Bacon wanted the King to dissolve Parliament in 
ordertosave him. There is absolutcly nothing in the Journals of the Lords or Commons, 
in State Papers, or private memoranda, to warrant such a preposterous notion. It is the 
last thing that a great House of Commons man like Francis Bacon would want todo. He 
believed in a sitting House and begged James repeatedly to call one. He was the chief 
mover in getting the 1621 Parliament in session. Moreover, Francis Bacon never saw the 
King from сату February until after the King’s interview with Williams. The Dean saw 
the King carly in the recess. The King saw the Chancellor afterwards. That is the 
logical sequence. Не could not have advised ‘Dissolution’ when the first time he saw the 
King was the day before the reopening of Parliament, 16th April. 


Now Lord Campbell does not give the rest of Dean Williams’ advice to King 
James. It is suppressed because it is fatal to the Macaulay-Campbell-A bbott- 
Church-Nichol theory* that Francis Bacon suddenly threw up the sponge because 
he was “Guilty” of the charges of bribery and Corruption, KNEW he was guilty 
in his very soul, and simply dare not face his trial in open Court. These sup- 
pressed passages—by all his critics—show why Francis Bacon “deserted his 
Defence’’, as he himself put it, and PLEADED GUILTY TO CHARGES HE 


_* We can say of them as С. S. Venables said in the preface to Spedding’s work: “It was Macaulay's 
habit to trust to his reputation, and to the comparative obscurity of his critics, even in cases where, 
according to every judgment but his own, they had clearly convicted him of error... Не boldly 
nas an the improbability of his readers having consulted the authorities he slightly mentions.” 

. xxiii, 
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HAD NEVER SEEN. And any literary critic who cannot see through the 
advice tendered to James is either wilfully blind, or deficient in analytical ability, 
or simply “romancing”. 


Spedding very scathingly referred to ‘Lord Campbell’s biographical Romance 
which he calls A Life of Bacon” (ibid., Vol. I, р. 234,) while Hepworth Dixon wrote in 
1861: “Of all the sins against Francis Bacon, that of Lord Campbell is the last and the 
worst.”” I wonder what words he would have used to express the monstrous and absurd 
travesties of the truth by theologians like Abbott and Church and Professors of literature 
like Nichol and the unscrupulous Sidney Lee. 


Here are the suppressed passages taken from Hacket’s Life of Dean Williams, 
Part I, 50, and quoted by Spedding and Montague as verifiably true:* 


DEAN WILLIAMS' ADVICE TO KING JAMES, AND THE FAVOURITE 
BUCKINGHAM 


“There is no colour to quarrel at this General Assembly of the Kingdom, for tracing 
delinquents to their form; it is their proper Work, and your Majesty hath nobly encouraged 
them to it. [A reference to the King’s message to the Commons some time alter the 
Chancellor's letter to the Peers, 19th March, when the King said Francis Bacon ‘would be 
punished to the full if the accusation could be proved’.] 

“ ‘Your Lordship,’ he said, turning to Buckingham, ‘is jealous [i.e. fearful, doubtful] 
if the Parliament continue embodied, of your own safety. [This is sufficient proof that 
the idea of a Dissolution came from Buckingham and was not the Chancellor’s.] Follow it. 
Swim with the tide: Trust me and your other servants that have some credit with the most 
active members [this indicates that the Dean was hand and glove with Coke, Cranfield & 
Co. who were very active Members in the Plot] to keep you clear from the strife of tongues, 

"Ви if you break up this Parliament, in pursuit of justice, only to save some 
cormorants who have devoured that which they must disgorge, you will pluck up a sluice 
which will overwhelm you all.’ ” 


If the reader will compare this complete extract with the garbled quotation 
given by Campbell, he will see that the suppressed vital passages show most 
plainly that i was Buckinghams FEAR (“jealousy”) that prompted him to 
suggest dissolving Parliament, yet nearly every writer follows Lord Campbell's 
lead that it was Francis Bacon’s suggestion because he was afraid. Francis 
Bacon had neither seen nor written the King. It also shows that the Dean and the 
active Plotters were in touch, and that strenuous efforts would be made to save 
the Favourite at the expense of the Chancellor, as will be seen by the remainder of 
the quotation: > 


DEAN WILLIAMS CONTINUES HIS ADVICE 


“Resistance [1.2. Francis Bacon’s resistance] will be attended with danger to your 
Lordship and to his Majesty. These popular outcries thrive by opposition, and when 
they cease to be opposed, they cease to exist. 

“THE CHANCELLOR HAS BEEN ACCUSED. He cannot escape UNHEARD. 
He must be acquitted or convicted. He cannot, in this time of excitement and prejudgment 
[prejudice], expect JUSTICE. 

"His mind will easily be impressed by the Fate of other Great Men, sacrifices to the 
blind ignorance of a vulgar populace, whom Talent will not propitiate or Innocence 
appease. [This clearly suggests that the three of them KNEW Francis Bacon was innocent.) 

“Can it be doubted that the prudent course will be the CHANCELLOR'S SUB MIS- 
SION as an Atonement for all who are under Popular suspicion? [He was to be a Scapegoat 
for others.] 

“The only difficulty will be to PREVAIL UPON HIM TO SUBMIT. 

"Не has resolved to Defend himself, and in speech he is all-powerful; but he is of a 
yielding nature, a Lover of Letters, in Mind contemplative, although in life active; his 
love of retirement may be wrought upon. The King can remit апу FINE. And, the means 
once secured to him of learned leisure for the few remaining years of his life, НЕ WILL BE 
EASILY INDUCED to quit the Paradise of Earthly Honours.” 


• Hacket was the Bishop of Lichfield, а contemporary and friend of Francis Bacon—a translator 
of some of Francis Bacon's works. 
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This was the advice given to the King by the man who coveted his Office. 

In plain terms . . . what does it amount to? That the Chancellor should 
Бе “interviewd” and urged to ‘submit’. tis submission would be an atonement 
for ALL who were under popular suspicion. What docs Submission” mean? 
That he was to plead “Guilty” to Charges of Bribery and Corruption that he had 
never seen. The difficulty of course would be to “PREVAIL upon him to SUB- 
MIT”. (Note that word ‘“Prevail’’.) Who could “Prevail” upon the Highest 
Dignatary in the Land next to the King? Only one лап... THE KING, his 
MASTER. He had “resolved to defend himself and in speech he was all power- 
ful”. What then? If he would not submit by persuasion—through the tempta- 
tion of Fines remitted, Financial Means secured to him, and the inducement of 
Learned Leisure in retirement—then the inference was clear: his defence must be 
abandoned and broken; HE MUST BE COMMANDED BY THE KING TO 
SUBMIT.* 

We thus know that the net result of the Williams’ Interview was that Francis 
Bacon was to be COMMANDED to DESERT HIS DEFENCE and to Plead 
Guilty to all Charges—that is, if he resisted the blandishments that only King 
James in person could promise and perform. 

These interviews with Williams were never revealed until the leading actors 
on the stage had all passed away. The last interview is quoted by Montague 
and Dixon, but suppressed by his adverse biographers, even present-day Professors 
like A. R. Skemp, M.A., Ph.D., and Israel Levine, M.A., D.Litt. Yet its signifi- 
cance is obvious. It contains the germ from which was born the Chancellor's 
“Confession”. 

The King listened to the advice of Dean Williams,t which promised immunity 
to himself and his humbled Favourite. He accepted it as an excellent way of 
escape. Francis Bacon’s weak and cowardly master became not only willing but 
anxious to impose him forthwith between an enraged people and his culpable 
Favourite. The Chancellor was also to be a sacrificial shield for himself. In 
that moment King James and Buckingham became not merely consenting parties 
to his sacrifice by fire, but they impelled him—by Command—to the Stake, 
chained him to it by the Royal Will, while the plotters—Coke, Cranfield, Phillips, 
Southampton and the rest—lit the faggots that had been heaped together by 
Churchil. 

Did the King actually see Francis Bacon? He did. He saw him privately. 
It was very carefully prepared for, in order to show that the interview had taken 
place on the Chancellor's initiative and not on the King’s. If a secret mecting had 
been held, and it had leaked out to the public, especially if the King had sought 
it, all sorts of questions and rumours would have arisen. The consequences might 
have been serious. With exquisite dissimulation James called his Lords of Coun- 
cil together about a week before the opening of Parliament, and informed them 
that “the Lord Chancellor was an humble suitor unto his Majesty, that he might see 

and speak with him’’. James also said: 


“Although in respect of the Lord Chancellor's person, and of the place he holds, I 
might have given His Lordship that Favour, yet, for that his Lordship is under trial I 
would not on the sudden grant it. I therefore demand your advice therein.” 

The House of Lords report continues: The Lords (Privy Council) did not presume 
to advise His Majesty; for that his Majesty did SUDDENLY PROPOUND such a course 
as all the world could not advise a better; which was, THAT HIS MAJESTY SHOULD 
SPEAK WITH HIM PRIVATELY." 


The way was now clear for the King to command the Chancellor’s attendance 
at Whitehall without any suspicions of its real character being known. Needless 
to say, Francis Bacon had made no such request and knew nothing of the meeting of 


* See Note 13, Р. 144. 
1 See Note 14, p. 145. 
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the Lords Privy Council. The House of Lords report (April 17th) is a garbled one 
supplied by James himself and cannot be accepted as strictly accurate. It is 
neither full nor complete. A fragment only was revealed. The vital facts were 
suppressed. But the King did interview Francis Bacon privately, arranged 
through Buckingham, in accordance with Dean Williams’ advice. 


“During the recess of Parliament,” says Montague, “ће King sent for the Chancellor, 
and ordered him not to resist the Charges, as resistance would be injurious to the King and 
Buckingham.’ (Pref., р. 9.) The same writer repeats this statement on р. cccxliv, 
“Before the 16th of April (i.e. the day before the opening of Parliament] the King SENT 
FOR THE CHANCELLOR.” 


In the Personal History of Lord Bacon (p. 289), Dixon says: 


“In a private interview James now urges the Chancellor to trust in him; to offer no 
defence; to submit himself to the Peers; to trust his Honour and his Safety to the Crown.” 

In his Story of Lord Bacon's Life (р. 417), he says: “In the memorable interview be- 
tween Bacon and James, held at Whitehall on 16th April, his Majesty with tears in his 
eyes, inplored the Lord Chancellor to abandon his defence, to yield his place, and to trust 
his Honour and his Fortune to the Crown.” 


We have, however, a still better witness that the King sent for Francis Bacon 
and gave him the Command to commit social and political hara-kiri. A contem- 
porary named Bushel, who was in his employ, left an account that could only 
have been told him by the Chancellor himself. This was nol published until the 
year 1659. It was then published, in an out-of-the-way work which dealt with 
esoteric Freemasonry, “A Speech touching the recovering of Drowned Mineral 
[i.e. Masonic] Works, prepared for the Parliament by the Viscount of St. Alban, 
then Lord High Chancellor of England (as Mr. Bushel affirmed)”. This is the 
extract: 


THE TESTIMONY OF MR. BUSHEL 
Francis Bacon's PRIVATE ATTENDENT 


‘Before this [Lord Bacon's projects to Parliament] could be accomplished to his own 
content, there arose such complaints against his Lordship, and the then Favourite at 
Court, that for some days put the King to this quere, whether he should permit the Favourite 
of his Affection, or the Oracle of his Council, to sink in his service. 

“‘Whereupon his Lordship was sent for by the King, who, after some discourse gave him 
this positive advice, To Submit himself to the House of Peers, and that upon his princely 
Word, he would.then restore him again, if they in their Honours should not be sensible 
of his merits. 

"Мом, though my Lord saw his approaching ruin, and told his Majesty there was little 
hopes of mercy in a multitude, when HIS ENEMIES were to give fire, if he did not plead 
for himself, yet, such was HIS OBEDIENCE TO HIM that he resolved HIS MAJESTY'S 
WILL should be Ais only Law, and so took leave of him with these words: 

“ ‘Those that strike at your Chancellor—it is much to be feared—will strike at your 

Crown; and wished, that as he was then THE FIRST so he might be THE LAST OF 

SACRIFICES’ fi.e. he had sacrified his birthright as a Tudor for the Stuart Dynasty 

at the beginning of the King’s reign so he was now Sacrificing himself in his last act 

to preserve it.] 

“бооп after according to his Majesty's commands, he wrote a Submissive letter to the 
House, and sent me to my Lord Windsor to know the result, which I was loth, at my 
return to acquaint him with; for alas! his SOVEREIGN’S Favour was not in so high a 
measure, but he, like the Phoenix, must be sacrificed in flames of his own raising, and so 
perished, like Icarus, in that his lofty design. 

“The revenue of his Office was lost, and his Titles of Honour saved but by the Bishop's 
votes: the thunder of which fatal sentence did much perplex my troubled thoughts, as well 
as others, to see that famous Lord, who procured his Majesty to call this Parliament, 
must be the First Subject of their revengeful wrath, and that so unparalleled a Master 
should be thus brought upon THE PUBLIC STAGE, for the Foolish Miscarriage of his 
own Servants, whereof, with grief of heart, I confess myself to be one.” 

G 


=! 
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Bushel’s statement is verifiably true because it is absolutely on all fours with 
the Hacket account of Dean Williams’ prior interview with the King. They 
check each other in the main particulars, though coming from totally different 
sources. Jabrication or collaboration is out of the question. As one of the Lord 
Chancellor's personal attendants and private secretaries, Mr. Bushel would be 
more likely to know the inside truth—‘“the goings-on’—than any outsider, 
through the letters and documents that would be passing through his hands, as 
well as being privy to his visitors and the moods of his master. What benefit 
could it be to Bushel or anyone else to fabricate the statement that Francis 
Bacon “was sent for by the King” forty years after the event? Fle alone was in a 
position to give details of the interview which the Chancellor must have com- 
municated under the stress of great emotion. Moreover, the “Tirst and Last of 
Sacrifices’, and other phraseology, have the true Baconian touch. It embodied 
a truth relating to his ill-fated birth, and is to be found echoed in some of his 
concealed writings.* 

It is worth noting that Mr. Bushel was no ordinary servant. He came from 
a very well-to-do family and was of “Gentle Birth’. This is what Basil Montague 
says about him: 


“Mr. Bushel, who had large property at Eustone, was fifteen years old when admitted 
into the family of Lord Bacon. He says that Lord Bacon ‘promised to MAKE me the 
Heir of his Knowledge in Mineral (Masonic) philosophy.’ А 

“Aubrey in his anecdotes, when describing the walks at Gorhambury, says, ‘Here his 
Lordship much meditated, his servant Mr. Bushel attending him with his pen and ink- 
horn to set down present notions.’ 

“He was born about 1602 . . . and would be about twenty-six, in 1626, when Lord 
Bacon died. He then retired to the 151с of Man for three years. .. . 

“Bushel always writes of Lord Bacon in terms of the most grateful respect, with such 


expressions as ‘Dedicated by my obliged gratitude to ту Lord Bacon ...’ He would be 
about sixty years of age when his ‘Account’ was published.” (Montague, Life, Note 
GGG.) ~ 


Yet such is the confusion in the minds of various modernists, who have never 
taken the trouble to sift the events and records in their proper chronological order, 
that even biographers like Mary Sturt (1932) and Charles Williams (1933), who 


· write as lovers of Francis Bacon, give quite a distorted picture of the fatal circum- 


stances surrounding the tragedy. 


Says Mary Sturt: ‘Francis Bacon appealed for an audience with the King, which 
was granted, but profited him nothing.” (Р. 227.) 


“Says Charles Williams: ‘He pleaded to see the King . . . and James admitted him 
to a private interview the day before the Houses reassembled. . . . He wanted to know 
what the charges were. (Р. 278.) 


There is not the slightest evidence that he “appealed for an audience” оу that he 
“pleaded to see the King”, apart from the suspect testimony of James himself, who 
was a notorious dialectical twister who never hesitated to employ “terminological 
inexactitudes”, to give an air of plausibility to what he stated. Against this 
suggestion is the fact that 


(1) Francis Bacon had resolved to defend himself. 

(2) That no purpose would have been served by secking an interview. 

(3) That its purpose to obtain particulars of the charges is a preposterous suggestion. 
He knew the King would not have them. They were held by the Committee and 
would be filed openly against him in due course. 

(4) The fact that the King and Buckingham had taken counsel with Dean Williams who 
had advised the King to command Francis Bacon to ‘‘desert his defence’. It was 


* See “A Lover's Complaint” (published in the ‘‘r609 Quarto”), a symbolic poem of the Rape of 
Virtue by Superior (Royal) Force of Will. “O that infected moisture of his суе. . . . Would yet again 
BETRAY the FORE-BETRAYED, And NEW PERVERT а reconciled Maide.” (Last Verse.) 
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therefore the King who desired to interivew the Chancellor in arder to command him 
orally to do his bidding and not the Chancellor the King. Such an interview was 
vital to the King and his satellites alone. 

(5) And that it was the King who sent for Francis Bacon is proved directly by the tes- 
timony of Francis Bacon's secretary Bushel, by the contemporary writer Bishop 
Hacket, and by biographers like David Mallet (1740), Lucy Aitken (1822), Basil 
Montague (1834), and Hepworth Dixon (1861). All these writers are agreed that 
Francis Bacon was sent for by the King and commanded to desert his defence and 
that he was the victim of a plot. His latest biographers never seem to have heard 
such a suggestion. All the damning evidence that there was a conspiracy is passed 
over in silence by Sturt and Williams. 


But there is a much more important witness that we can place on the stand 
—Гтапсіѕ Bacon himself. For he left a record of the whole ghastly business 
—all the agony he suffered and endured when Virtue was raped by the exercise 


of the Royal Will—in a serics of exquisite sonnets and an allegorical pastoral poem 
called A Lover's Complaint. 


I do not think any impartial reader will lightly reject the emotional evidence 
(written round concrete facts secreted in the poems in Code) written with the 
heart’s blood of the greatest poet, the Supreme Genius, the Plato of the English- 


speaking race. The details given in the poems are the same details recorded by 
the annals of history. 


Montague’s account of ‘King James’ interview with the Chancellor is as 
follows. It is substantially correct. 


“At this interview the King, who had determined to sacrifice the Oracle of his Counsel 
rather than the Favourite of his Affection, gave him the advice, as it was termed, that he 
should submit himself to the House of Peers and that upon his Princely Word he would 
restore him again. 

“How little this COMMAND accorded with the Chancellor’s intention to DEFEND 
himself, may be gathered from his distress and passionate remonstrance. ‘I see my 
approaching ruin: There is no hope of Mercy in a multitude, if I do not plead for myself, 
when my enemies give fire.” 

"АП remonstrance proving fruitless, he took leave of the King with these memorable 
words: ‘I was THE FIRST of Sacrifices in your times; so may I be THE LAST.’ ” 


The Stage was now set for the last Act of the Tragedy, the first scenes taking 
place in the House of Lords; the last, in the Tower . . . where his brother, the 
Earl of Essex, was executed to the echoes of Sir Edward Coke’s bitter words hurled 


at the trial: “You thought to be Robert the First. You shall be Robert the 
LAST.” 


The King informed the Lords that he had seen the Chancellor and the nature 
of his request. The House of Lords Report for April r7th says: 


“That yesterday his Majesty admitting the Lord Chancellor to his presence, his Lord- 
ship desired that he might havea particular of those matters wherewith he is charged . . . 
for that it was not possible for him, who passed so many orders and decrees in a year, to 
remember all things that fell out in them. This being granted: 

“(1) Where his answers should be fair and clear to those things objected against him, 

he might stand upon his Innocency. 

“(2) Where his answer should not be fair and clear, his Lordship might be admitted 

to extenuation. 

“(3) Where the proofs were full and undeniable, his Lordship would ingenuously 

confess them, and put himself upon the mercy of the Lords. 

“Unto all his Majesty's answer was, he referred him to the Lords of this House. 


“And thereof HIS MAJESTY WILLED HIS LORDSHIP TO MAKE REPORT 
TO THEIR LORDSHIPS.” 


[It is manifestly absurd that Francis Bacon approached the King for a 
personal interview to ask for a list of his offences. The Chancellor would know 
that the King would not have sucha list. When the King commanded him to visit 
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Whitehall Francis Bacon would naturally ask in the opening stages of the inter- 
view, “What am I charged with?” To represent that the Chancellor travelled 
from Gorhambury to the Palace to ask simply for a list, or even from York House, 
from a person whom he knew could not supply it, is an obvious travesty of what 
had gone on behind the scenes during the recess. It is clear from the subsequent 
events that much more went on during the interview than the King reported. 
Every historian knows James—a coward, a dissimulator and a twister. No 
credence can now be placed in his report to the Peers in view of what we now 
know: His interviews with Williams, the specific account left by private secretary 
Bushel, and the record left by Francis Bacon in his Sounet-Diary. King James 
deceived the Lords. Не has deceived historians and biographers for more than 
three hundred years. He will now only deceive persons who wish to be deceived 
in future.] | 

Three days later, April zoth, the Chancellor wrote a private letter to the King, 
pointing out—obviously in view of the fact that he had been commanded to 
submit and was preparing a letter of submission: 


“It is not possible, nor it were not safc, for me to answer particulars till I have my 
charge; which when I shall receive, I shall, without fig-leaves or disguise, excuse what I 
can excuse, extenuate what I can extenuate, and ingenuously confess what I can neither 
clear nor extenuate. 

“And if there be anything which I might conccive to be no offence, and yet is, I desire 
to be informed, that I may be twice penitent, once for my fault, and the second time for 


my error. | 
“And so submitting all that I am to your Majesty's grace.” 


This letter is an intimation to the King that he was preparing a GENERAL 
SUBMISSION and not a PARTICULAR CONFESSION—in obedience to his 
command—to plead guilty. And so two days later (April 22nd) Francis Bacon 
placed in the hands of the King and Buckingham his Submission to the House 
of Lords in obedience to the Minute of April 17th, which states: 

“HIS MAJESTY WILLED HIS LORDSHIP TO MAKE REPORT 
TO THEIR LORDSHIPS.” 

On April 24th the King addressed the Lords, explaining that he was anxious 
to meet the wishes of the people and that “ће would prefer no person before the 
public good”. The House then adjourned till the afternoon. 

On reassembling, the Prince of Wales “‘signified unto the Lords that the Lord 
Chancellor had sent the following submission to their Lordships which “had been 
previously approved by Buckingham and the King and entrusted to the Heir Apparent 
as messenger” (Campbell, p. 174): 


“THE HUMBLE SUBMISSION AND SUPPLICATION 
OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR 


“It may please your Lordships—I shall humbly crave at your Lordships’ hands а 
benign interpretation of that which I shall now write. For words come from wasted 
spirits and an oppressed mind . . . 

“In the midst of a state of as great affliction as I think a mortal man can endure— 
HONOUR being above LIFE .. . I shall begin with the professing of gladness in some 
things. 

“The first is, that hereafter the greatness of a judge shall be no sanctuary or protec- 
tion of guiltiness, which—in a few words—is the beginning of a golden world. 

“The next, that, after THIS EXAMPLE, it is like that judges will fly from any- 
thing that is in the likeness of corruption. ... Апа іп these two points, God is my 
witness, that, though it be my fortune to be the anvil upon which these good eficcts are 
beaten and wrought, І take no small comfort. . . . 

“After the clear submission and confession which I shall now make, I hope I may 
now say with Job, ‘I have not hid my sin as did Adam, nor concealed my faults in my 
bosom ... 

“I do ingenuously confess and acknowledge that, having understood the particulars 
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of the charge, not formally from the House, but enough to inform my conscience and memory, 

I find matter sufficient and full TO MOVE ME ТО DESERT THE DEFENCE, and to 

move your Lordships to CONDEMN AND CENSURE ME. PO 
“Give me leave to tell you a story. Titus Manlius took his son’s life Јоу giving 

battle against the prohibition of his general... A 

[Francis Bacon quotes other instances, the only point in them being that soldiers 

must OBEY THE COMMANDS of their superior Officers and that he is in the position 
of obeying a Command of his Superior Officer] 

and the same reason is of the Reformation of Justice. ч 

_ “For my humble desire is, that his Majesty would take the Seal into his hands, which 

is a great downfall; and may serve, І hope, in itself for an expiation of my faults. .. . 
“My humble suit is that my penitent submission may be my sentence, and the loss 

of the Seal my punishment. 


“Fr, St. Alban, Canc.” 


It is reported that after the reading of this letter there was dead silence for 
many minutes. The Peers were stunned by the situation., “Мо Lord spake to it, 
after it had been read, for a long time?’ But the Coke-Cranfield plotters had laid 
their plans, armed with the foreknowledge supplied through Buckingham. They 
know that their quarry is now helpless within the trap. Their friends, and his 
enemies, are ready—with a complaisant Ley on the Woolsack—to drive the knife 
home to the hilt. 


“There is no CONFESSION OF ANY CORRUPTION іп the Lord Chancellor's 
Submission,” says Lord Southampton, once Francis Bacon’s close friend but an open 
enemy since he went to the Tower over the Essex debacle. “It stands to the Honour 
and Justice of this House . . . to have the Party hear the Charge and we to hear the 
Party’s answers.” 


The Lords, in short, demand that he “Pleads Guilty” to each particular offence. 
There is no way of escape. He cannot draw back. The “Submission” was going 
to be made in the way the Plotters wanted so that they could gloat over his 
“Fall” for all time. The “Submission” had contained no plea of “Guilty”. No 
part of the case against the Chancellor had been proved, no court constituted to 
try him, по particulars of the charges furnished to him, no cross-examination, no 
counsel heard in defence. 50... Coke’s “Black List” was sent to York House, 
to which he had returned. 

For the first time he saw the details on the evening of the same day, the 
messengers sent by the Lords being Mr. Baron Denham and Mr. Attorney-General, 
who also stated to the Lords, in answer to their questions on the following day: 
“The Lord Chancellor will make no manner of defence to the charge; but meaneth 
to acknowledge corruption, and to make a particular confession to every point.” 
He was given a time limit of five days in which to answer. 

On April 30th, in the House of Lords, the Lord Chief Justice signified that he 
had received from the Lord Chancellor a paper roll, sealed up, which was delivered 
to the Clerk. On being opened and found directed to their Lordships, it was 
read. 


` “To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the High Court of 
Parliament assembled. 


“The Confession and Humble Submission of me, the Lord Chancellor. 

“Ороп advised consideration of the Charge, descending into my own conscience, and 
calling my memory to account so far as I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess 
that Iam GUILTY OF CORRUPTION, and do renounce all Defence, and put myself 
upon the grace and mercy of your Lordships. 

“Тһе particulars I confess and declare to be as followeth:” 

(He then gives minute answers to each particular charge so that future ages might 
see the exact position, what the so-called ‘Gifts and Bribes’ were, the dates and the persons. 
HIS NOTES ALONE ARE SUFFICIENT TO ABSOLVE HIM FOR EVER 

FROM SUCH INFAMOUS, TRUMPERY CHARGES] 
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| “This declaration 1 have made with а sincere mind . . . for I do again confess, that 
in the points charged upon те . . . there is a great deal of corruption and neglect і.е. on the 
part of others} for which І am heartily and penitently sorry, and submit myself to the 
judgment, grace and mercy of the Court. у 
"ог extenuation, I will use none concerning the matters themselves; only, may it 
please your Lordships to cast your eyes of compassion upon my person and estate. 1 
was never noted for an avaricious man . . . and my estate is mean and poor, as ту саге is 
now chiefly to satisfy my debts. ... If your Lordships proceed to sentence may it 


not be heavy to my ruin... . 
“Pr. St. Alban, Canc.” 


On hearing this “Confession” the House of Lords deputed a committee to 
repair to his home to ask if the signature to the paper was genuine. He exclaimed: 
“It is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech your Lordships be merciful to a 
broken reed.” | 

On May Ist the King sent the Lord Treasurer, Mandeville, the Duke of 
Lennox, the Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Arundel to demand the Great 
Seal. They found him in bed, too ill to be moved to be brought to the Bar to 
receive sentence. 

Meanwhile, from the moment the Chancellor announced that he was “‘desert- 
ing his defence’, Sir Edward Coke had been active to rid himself once and for all 
of his life-long rival. Francis Bacon had been compelled to plead guilty. The 
Lords were considering his ‘Sentence’. Coke therefore brought pressure to bear 
upon them by citing precedents in the House of Commons where judges had been 


` hanged for bribery and corruption. Francis Bacon could not help but hear of the 


grave danger in which he now stood, of Coke's diabolical pressure for the extreme and 
humiliating death penalty. The fact that he had consented to surrender the Great 
Seal of England to Lords appointed by the King, told him that sentence, in effect, 
would be shortly promulgated, and he was naturally fearful that Coke’s threats 
and intrigues might result in a death sentence. He therefore wrote the King to 
remind him that he had “deserted his defence” and had pleaded guilty by com- 
mand. Не tells James as plainly as he dare, why he writes his letter. He says, in 
effect “I did not move your Majesty to exercise your absolute power of pardon or to 
take my cause into your hands—at our interview-—but was content to leave # to 
the sentence of the House... . But now I want you to save me from а sentence 
. . . a particular sentence... . Now ONLY craving that after eight STEPS I 
be not precipitated altogether.” 

Whether the King thought the game had gone far enough and vetoed any 
question of “а hanging sentence’’, or whether the Lords rejected Coke’s proposals 
off their own bat is difficult to say. But Francis Bacon’s letter of May 2nd makes 
it self-evident that he was aware of what his enemies were trying to do, for hanging 
in those days only took place by the mounting of ‘‘steps’’, and then being precipitated 
from the erected stage. The question of a death sentence did come before the Lords 
for Lord Arundel said: “His Confession is pitiful but his life must not be touched.” 
Church adds (p. 143): ‘‘The Lords would not hear of this [being hanged for 
bribery].” 


“Coke in the Commons, from his store of precedents, had cited cases where judges 
had been hanged for bribery.” (Church, Life, р. 148.) 


This is the letter which he sent to the King on May and, the day following 
the sequestering of the Great Seal, making its surrender an excuse for writing to 
suggest that this was sufficient punishment, the real reason being that he did not 
wish to be precipitated down the eight steps. 


“I prostrate myself again, by my letter, at your Majesty’s feet. Your Majesty can 
bear me witness, that at my last access, I did not so much as move your Majesty by your 
absolute power of pardon, or otherwise, to take my cause into your hands, and to inter 
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pase ... And according to my desire, your Majesty left it to the sentence of the 
ouse. ... 

“But now graciously save me from a sentence, with the good liking of the House, 
and that the cup may pass from те is the utmost of my desires. . . - The very taking 
away of the Seal, upon my gencral submission, will be as much in example, for these four 
hundred years, as any further severity. 

“This is my last suit I shall make to your Majesty in this business, prostrating myself 
at your mercy-seat, after filtcen years’ service, wherein I have served your Majesty in my 
Poor endeavours, with an entire heart. And I presume to say to your Majesty, J am still 
a VIRGIN, for matters that concern your person or Crown, and now only craving that 
аћсу eight steps of Honour I be not precipitated altogether.” 


The King took no notice of this appeal so far as historians can tell. The 
orange was squcezed dry and could now be flung away. Francis Bacon had 
served the King’s purpose. The Virgin “Virtue” could be deflowered by Feudal 
custom, THE ROYAL WILL, for there was no St. George to interpose his sword of 
Justice in the days of King James. Francis Bacon had asked the House of Lords 
for mercy but he did not get it. The Commons and the nation, ignorant of the 
real facts, had been lashed into a perfect fury over their “Patent” grievances and 
demanded a victim . . . the higher the better. Fair-minded men talked of every 
extremity of punishment short of death. The Coke faction in the Commons and 
outside would be satisfied with nothing less than “hanging”. 

On May 3rd the Gentleman Usher and Sergeant-at-Arms attending the House 
of Lords reported that they had repaired to the home of the Lord Chancellor on 
the previous night, warning him to attend the House by nine of the clock that 
morning, but found he was too sick to attend. Had he been well he would 
willingly have come. The Lords resolved to proceed notwithstanding. It was 
thereupon agreed that he was guilty, and to the end that the Lords might more 
лу dispute and resolve what sentence to pass, the Court was adjourned ad 
15. 

The House was resumed, the Lords having agreed upon their sentence, and 
a message was sent to the House of Commons that they were ready to give judg- 
ment. The peers by that time had assembled in strength, seventy-two spiritual 
and temporal. 

The Lords then put on their robes, the Commons came, headed by the Speaker, 
who, making three low obeisances, referred to the crimes of the Lord Chancellor 
and said: 


“Wherefore I, their Speaker, in their name, do humbly demand and pray judgment 
against the Lord Chancellor, as the nature of his offence and demerits do require.” 

The Lord Chief Justice Ley answered: “Мг. Speaker, upon the complaint of the 
Commons, against the Lord St. Alban, Lord Chancellor, this High Court hath hereby, 
and by his own Confession, found him GUILTY of the Crimes and Corruptions complained 
of by the Commons, and of sundry other Crimes and Corruptions of like nature... . 
therefore this High Court doth adjudgc: 

(1) That the Lord Viscount St. Alban, Lord Chancellor of England, shall under- 
go fine and ransom of £40,000; 

(2) That he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure; 

(3) That he shall for ever be incapable of any Office, Place or employment in 
the State or Commonwealth; 

(4) That he shall never sit in Parliament, nor come within the Verge of the 

Court.” ‚ 

The Commons then retired. The Prince of Wales who was present was entreated 
by the House to present the sentence unto his Majesty. (From the House of Lords 
Journals.) 


In less than two months the wisest intellectual in the world, a Chancellor second 
to попе, was ground into the dust in obliquy and shame. Lady Buckingham’s 
Puppet Peer, elevated to the Woolsack by rotten jobbery, had the satisfaction of 
announcing the verdict to his partizan Peers—that the greatest genius who ever 
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sat upon its benches was now ignominiously expelled under crushing penalties— 
a ruined man—with the shadow of the Tower flung athwart his threshold. 

“Thus was fixed the ineffaceable brand of public infamy upon the character 
of this most extraordinary man.” (Campbell.) 


HIS ENEMIES HAD TRIUMPHED. 

“On the last day of May—he could not have been removed earlier without hazard 
of his life—he was carried a prisoner to the Tower. To save him the humiliation of marching 
through the Strand and the principal strects of the City in custody of tipstaves ...a 
barge was privately ordered to the stairs of York House, and, the tide suiting carly in the 
morning so that London Bridge might be conveniently shot, he was quietly conducted by 
the Sheriff of Middlesex to the Traitors’ Gate, and there, with the Warrant for his imprison- 
ment, delivered to the Lieutenant of the Tower.” (Life, р. 188.) 


So writes Lord Campbell, who then proceeds to gloat over his “disgrace”, as Lord 
Macaulay did before him and Sir Sidney Lee after him, to their eternal discredit. 

The plot of the conspirators had been successful, their ends attained. With 
the sentence the Ministerial Passion for reform evaporated into thin air. None of 
the “Referees” were proceeded against for “having given evil Counsel to the 
King”. No further search was made into Chancery iniquities, nor the King’s 
Bench, nor the Court of Wards. The Crown and the Commons let the inquiry 
drop. Nothing came of the Commission appointed to report on fees. And Dixon 
says, p. 291, Personal History: 


“All that is irregular in the mode of conducting legal business grows to be more 
irregular. Instead of being a Court without arrears, it is soon blocked up with clients. 
New men invent new methods of extortion.” 


There was no attempt to clean the Augean Stable which could only be done 
by Parliament inaugurating a new system of financial procedure. It was beyond 
one man’s attempt to grapple with the “Customs of the Times”. Indeed, а new 
era of tyranny and of real ‘‘Abuses’’ was initiated, which was only swept away by 
Cromwell and his Ironsides. 

Coke, with the aid of the Villiers faction, gradually calmed the temper of the 
Commons with the voluntary surrender by the King of the more intolerable 
Patents. In Parliament, Coke was supreme. By his followers he was named 
“Our Hercules”. He continued to pose as “the enemy of all abuses and corrup- 
tion”. The minds of the Members were thus diverted from the profligacy of the 
Favourite and his spendthrift friends. 


“Francis Bacon’s conspicuous fall diverted men’s thoughts from the more scandalous 
wickedness of the Great Favourite.” (Church, Life, p. 148.) 


The result of Francis Bacon’s ruin was that Buckingham was saved. He 
was not only saved, but, in the years following, he became eventually a virtual 
dictator, shaping the foreign and domestic policy of the realm. His crimes were 
forgotten. His perfidy, cowardice and utter selfishness were overlooked . . . 
never even suspected by the man against whom they were directed . . . the 
Chancellor himself. The words which Buckingham had spoken in the Lords from 
time to time in Francis Bacon’s favour were always when he knew they would be 
useless and ineffective. He kept up the appearances of friendship to Francis 
Васоп 5 face, while behind his back he was saying to all and sundry: “His disgrace 
was richly deserved.” 

We can now (three hundred years later) sum up the net results of the Chan- 
cellor’s ruin. We can definitely determine that there was a Plot, because we can 
tell the various motives that actuated the conspirators. We can see through the 
Prime plot and the under-plots—the successes of all the agents of this memor- 
able tragedy who got their share of the spoil. 
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The Commons were satisfied with the sacrifice of the King’s representative. 
Their Leaders would not travel the path of Reform once their private revenges had 
been glutted. 

_ The King had saved himself from a conflict with the nation by the scandalous 
misuse of his Royal Will. He commanded an innocent man to plead guilty to 
criminal charges. He interposed his Chancellor as a Sacrifice. 

The Marquis of Buckingham, by his treachery and dissimulation, successfully 
rode the storm that his extravagances had created. He then proceeded to wring 
out of I'rancis Bacon, through his confederate Cranfield, the place he long had 
coveted, his old home . . . York House. 

Sw Edward Coke tasted at last the sweets of a full-blooded revenge. Не stood 
higher than ever in favour, momentarily, with the King and Buckingham. As 
“Hercules” he stood before the nation as the Great Reformer of Abuses and 
Corruption. 

Sir Lionel Cranfield was given additional Honours and climbed the Ladder of 
State. Не was given a Peerage and a seat at the Privy Council; and Lord Mande- 
ville was compelled to surrender to him his Office of the White Staff (the Treas- 
urer), for which he had paid £20,000, under a threat of a Crown prosecution in the 
Star Chamber. Sir Lionel was then created Lord Middlesex. 

Sir James Ley, though he misses the Seals, which Lady Buckingham had 
reserved for someone nearer and dearer, nevertheless gets a peerage and a wife. 
By marriage he becomes a relative to the Favourite. 

Sir Edward Villiers, the Favourite’s brother, who had fled the country, was 
given an acquittal by the Privy Council. 

Sir Francis Michell is released from Finsbury Jail. 

Sir Giles Mompessan is allowed to return and walk the streets of London 
unmolested. у 

The hypocritical Dean Williams gets his reward. Не is received into the 
Privy Council. Не is named successor to Dr. Mountain in the See of Lincoln and 
given a Bishopric. Не is also given the Seals of Francis Bacon's Office, which he 
coveted and sold his soul for. And Lady Buckingham gets her trousseau ready. 

Lastly, John Churchil, the infamous forger of Chancery orders, who had 
borne false witness against the Chancellor, under promise of reinstatement at the 
Chancery, is given back the trust he so shamefully abused. He is reinstated in his 
old office. 

THE TRIUMPH OF EVIL IS COMPLETE. To the victors the spoils. 

And men like Sir Edwin Sandes and Sir Henry Neville, who would not see 
that the game of make-believe reform was over, and who wanted to hunt out the 
other evil-doers, were clapped in the Tower by the Villiers gang until they came 
to their senses. 

We thus get the final clinch to the fact that Francis Bacon was the victim of 
a carefully engineered plot to despoil him of Life, Honour and Goods. 


The “secret history of these weeks”, which Church and other biographers 
assert is unknown, has now been laid bare. The reader can judge the position for 
himself. We DO know the secret history of the tremendous catastrophe of Francis 
Bacon’s ruin. If Dean Church—and other traducers of “Our Francis’’—had 
been carefully HONEST in their researches, and paid full attention to the inner 
personal motives of the men concerned in this wicked “frame-up”, Church’s 
quoted paragraph, at the beginning of this chapter, could never have been written; 
nor would there have been written festering biographies of bitterness about so 
great and good a man—garbled perversions of the TRUTH which still, unfortun- 
ately, continue to corrupt the thoughts of Englishmen who are shut off from 
examining the problems of the era by first-hand research. 
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Men talk glibly about the alleged “corruption of Francis Bacon”, but the 
literary corruption of a Macaulay and a Sidney Lee, and their poisonous brood of 
mosquitoes, has done and still does more injury to the minds of men than the 
entire output of the Fleshly School of Fiction and Poetry. They poison the 
Fount of Knowledge at the Well-head. 


Chapter IX 
THE VINDICATION 


CONCLUSIVE PROOF HAS BEEN GIVEN IN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER THAT FRANCIS 
Bacon was the victim of as foul a plot as ever stained the pages of history. He was 
stabbed to the heart in the Forum symbolically as surely as Caesar was assassinated 
in the Capitol. Under the pretence of the Reform of the Courts of Justice he was 
assailed by a set of miscreants, posing as virtuous purists unutterably opposed to 
tainted acts of any kind, who at Jast enlisted a cowardly King and his hypocritical 
Favourite to administer the coup de grace. 
The problem, however, that still confronts the reader is this: 


“WAS HE INNOCENT?” 


The fact remains, in spite of repeated asseverations before his interview with 
the King and afterwards, that he “Deserted his Defence’’and then pleaded “Guilty” 
to Coke’s “Black List of Detailed Charges”. It is true that he did so by the King’s 
Command; but virtually none of his contemporaries knew it at the time. And 
modern historians and biographers appear to be unaware of the fact. If they 
know the truth they ignore it. The majority of writers take the plea at its face 
value and echo the words of the historian J. R. Green: ‘‘Bacon’s own con- 
fession of guilt made [and makes] it difficult to resist his condemnation.” (Hzsz., 
р. 476.) Green never knew, apparently, that Francis Bacon had pleaded “guilty” 
under duress. Such a plea is as worthless as the statements of a man wrung out 
of him under torture. It was not a voluntary act. In the light of the full facts of 
the King's interview—which, as will be seen, is fully supported by Francis Bacon’s 
Sonnet-Diary—the Chancellor’s Confession of Guilt is of no value. We do not 
accept Gallileo’s recantation under the rack, or Joan of Arc’s signed confession as 
possessing any value whatever. Neither can we accept as valid Francis Bacon's 
plea of “Guilty” when we know he was obeying the command of his Sovereign. 
But the majority of his biographers have never troubled to inquire into the truth 
of the alleged crimes or why the Chancellor executed such a volte-face. They 
repeat Campbell’s assertion: “He pleaded guilty for this plain reason that he had no 
defence to make.” (Life, p. 181.) 


“He never fairly met his accusers. . . . Не shrunk from looking his Peers and his 
Judges in the faces . . . to escape by any humiliation from a regular public trial seems to 
have been his only thought. 

Bacon knew that the trial would only prolong his agony and give a further triumph 
to his enemies.” (Church, Life, pp. 146-7.) 

"As soon as he realized the game was lost . . . he threw up the cards. He preferred 
to abase himself generally to being confronted with harassing details, or being brought 
face to face with the ghosts of forgotten transactions.” (Nichol, Life, p. 187.) 


These writers follow thoughtlessly their mentor Macaulay, who set the wind 
blowing violently against Francis Bacon over a hundred years ago by his exag- 
gerated rhetoric. They are the generalized opinions of critics based on imperfect 
information and but few facts . . . the plain result of wishful thinking. 
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“There is not the smallest reason to believe that if James and Buckingham had 
thought that Bacon had a good defence, they would have prevented him making it... . 
The truth evidently is that the Court did not venture to support Bacon, because he could 


not prove his innocence. . . . Ме had no defence.... The taking of presents was а 
crime. ... Bacon committed what heknew to be а crime.” (Macaulay, Essays, pp. 
344-8.) 


The fact is that none of Francis Bacon's biographers deals with his alleged “‘List 
of Crimes” at all. They take his guilt as read and proceed to moralize upon his 
character. There are three exceptions: Spedding, Montague and Dixon. And 
these three authorities are unanimous in arriving at the same conclusion: That 
NONE OF THE CHARGES WILL HOLD WATER, that they were trumped-up 
allegations, and would not have withstood cross-examination before the most 
corrupt Bench of Judges, even if presided over bya Jeffreys. Unfortunately these 
three authors are out of print and difficult to obtain. Their names are unknown 
to the multitude and, even, to literary men. Their biographies are virtually dis- 
regarded. The picturesque language of a reprinted Macaulay still captures the 
Israel Levines of University Colleges (See Life of F. B., р. 49) with its false 
glamour. They accept a set of statements which is demonstrably untrue: “Не 
was Guilty. He had no Defence.” . 

Spedding deals with the Charges іп general terms апа acquits him. 


“The proof of ‘Corruption’, in the worst sense of the word, fails altogether—viz., 
of perverting justice for money or money's worth.” (Evenings with a Reviewer, Vol. 11, 
Р. 412.) 

“From the manner їп which the case was tried, it is impossible to regard anything 
as proved.” (Life, Vol. VII, p. 251.) 


Montague goes into the allegations more fully and asserts that the Chancellor 
had a perfect defence. Не says: 


“Passing from general observations, how easy it would have been to have examined 
each particular charge, by separating the bundle, and breaking it stick by stick. . . . 

He adds, after dealing with some of the cases, ‘The Chancellor might, in the same 
manner, have decomposed ALL the Charges. . . . Some defence of this nature could not 
but have occurred to him.” (Life, р. cccxxxvii-) 


_ Dixon goes into the “Black List” in close detail: sets each case out; points out 
his falsity; and says that not a single corrupt act is proved. 


. “Not a single fee can be called a bribe. Not one is alleged to have perverted justice.” 
(Life, рр. 336-7.) 


The importance of these two latter opinions is that both writers were barristers. 
That Francis Bacon was guiltless is their considered legal opinion. C. Y.C. Daw- 
barn, of Liverpool, a barrister, with whom I have discussed the matter, assured me 
that the charges could not have been legally maintained. The late Parker Wood- 
ward, a solicitor of wide experience, held the opinion that the cases were so trans- 
parently unreal that they could never have been entertained in any modern Court 

. an obvious frame-up. 


“The charges when dealt with in detail do not stand examination. Before а 
Commision of Judges at the present day, they would fall to pieces.” (See Francis Bacon, 
Concealed and Revealed, Bertram Theobald, B.A., p. 385.) 


And speaking as a layman qualified to judge on the facts of the “Black List,” 
and asa one-time Grand Juror, I say unhesitatingly that the Bill would have been 
cut by any jury of businessmen. Yet it is on admittedly disputable facts that the 
most wonderful intellect of the human race has been assailed with violence and 
his character blackened before the world. These opinions held by eminent 
authorities, regarding his innocence, should give pause to any impartial reader 
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before accepting whole-heartedly the prejudiced statements of uncharitable 
critics. 

Let us then examine the position afresh, with an open mind, trying to divest 
ourselves from prejudice, in the light of what we now know. 

Today, the very mention of “gifts” to a judge by suitors has a very unpleasant 
sound in the ears of men. A “gift” would naturally be construed (with our know- 
ledge of the King’s Courts of Justice) as being in the nature of a bribe. The judge 
today is like Caesar’s wife: “above suspicion”. We pay our judges large salaries, 
one reason being that they shall sit aloof, like Teufelsdréckh, above the busy 
tribes of men . . . detached . . . removed entirely from the bias of financial 
temptation. But it was not always thus. And we must not make the mistake 
of judging the past by the present, the habits and customs of another age by our 
own, 

Let us glance at our system of judicature as regards the payment of judges 
today. They are paid (save lay magistrates) by the State. They are not de- 
pendent on the “Fees” that their Courts may yield in order to obtain their salaries. 
The fees are fixed by law and are payable to the Crown. The judges’ salaries are 
fixed and guaranteed. Whether there are many suitors or none make no difference 
to their pockets. They are removed from penury and financial anxiety. The 
Bench is not a place for profit-seeking. It is not а business. Indeed, we could not 
imagine it otherwise. But this was not the case in the days of Elizabeth and James. 

In Feudal times Judges and Ministers of the Crown were paid by the Court 
fees, which were a personal gift, given to him through the judge’s registrar, or the 
registrar’s clerk—as in the County Court today—the difference being that the whole 
of the fee was retained for his own personal use by the Elizabethan judge, out of 
which he paid his registrar and clerk, etc. He was entirely dependent on the business 
of the court for his living. If there were plenty of fees his income was large. If 
there were none his pockets were empty. Nowadays the fees are paid to the 
Crown and the judge is independent of the whims and vagaries of suitors. 

These fees were termed ‘‘Gifts”. The system of gifts was the practice in all 
the Courts. And the fees or gifts were not fixed by a definite scale as today. The 
amounts to be paid by suitors into Court for entering and hearing a case was not 
fixed by law. They were left to the discretion of the suitors. The expense of the 
case was the amount the litigant could afford to pay. Не settled the sum after a 
discussion of his financial position with one of the clerks to the Court. He was 
told the amount acceptable as a fee or gift. The clerk ascertained what the man 
could pay. And the suitor paid after the case was heard. 

In the Feudal Era a magnificently paid Bench by the Crown would have 
seemed as though the judges were being paid simply to record verdicts for the Crown 
—with one eye on currying favour with a despotic Prince. They would have 
been contemptuous of private causes and indifferent to the disputes of the common 
man. The profits from private suits quickened “the Law’s delay” and helped to 
make the judges independent of the King. This was the system of “fees and gifts 
and presents” that was in vogue in the days of James—a system that had 
descended from the Middle Ages. It was really out of date in Francis Bacon’s 
day owing to the increasing business of the Courts. There were more and more 
private cases to be tried. A change was necessary, for such a system had begun to 
lend itself to abuse and corrupt acts. 

Mainly because of Francis Bacon’s writings and speeches, a strong feeling was 
increasingly manifested against the payment of judges, registrars and clerks by 
uncertain fees. In 1610 and 1611 the subject was discussed in Parliament and 
Bills were actually introduced. They were dropped because they did not promise 
to deal adequately with the situation; for by this time the fee system had reached 
enormous proportions and had spread through all classes. It required very bold 
and drastic legislative effort to alter it. It could not be done by any one man. 
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It was inherent in the State. It had grown and entwined itself in all the Public 
Offices. When Francis Bacon became head of the Chancery Court, in 1616, he 
could not have abolished the gift system in his own Court. It was one of the 
“customs of the times” sanctioned by usage and law. To have attempted to do 
so would have brought the entire business and proceedings of the Court of Chancery 
to a standstill; and chaos would have resulted in unemployed officials who had 
bought their positions from his predecessor. All he could do was to advocate its 
reform by law. This ће did. From Coke downwards, I do not know of any other 
contemporary judge who did. 

His ideals for the administration of Justice were well expressed on the first 
days he sat in the Court as Lord Keeper in 1616: 


“Concerning speedy justice, I am resolved that ту decrce shall come speedily upon 
the hearing. It hath been a matter much used of late, that upon the full hearing of a 
cause nothing is pronounced in Court. . . . I will pronounce my decree within few days 
after the hearing, and sign my decree at least in the vacation. Fresh justice is the sweetest. 
Justice ought not to be delayed. There ought to be no labouring in causes but that of 
the Counsel at the Bar... . 

“Because justice 15 a sacred thing, and «ће спа for which I am called to this place, 
and therefore is my way to heaven, I shall, by the grace of God, as far as God will give 
me strength, add the afternoon to the forenoon, and some fortnight of the vacation to 
the terms, for clearing the causes of the Court. . . . 

“Justice shall not be obstructed by unnecessary expense,’ and he then expressed his 
determination to diminish all expense, thus echoing what he had written in his Essay 
on Judicature. “The place of Justice is an hallowed place, and therefore not only the 
Bench, but the foot-pace, and precincts and purprise thereof ought to be preserved without 
scandal and corruption... . Justice cannot yicld her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briers and brambles of catching and polling clerks and тіпіѕёсгѕ.''* 

He concluded his address with some observations upon projected improvements in the 
practice of the Court, and his intention to frame ordinances for its better regulation. Then 
he added: "My Lords, I have no more to say, but now I will go on to business.” 


“The rules which he laid down for himself and for others, the courtesy with 
which he listened to the pleadings, the spirit in which he decided on conflicting 
claims, taking time to be right, but pronouncing his judgment the moment he had 
made up his mind, were beyond imitation and above praise,” says a writer. 
When Francis Bacon spoke those words there were three thousand six hundred Chancery 
cases awaiting his attention, some of them of ten or twenty years standing. A large 
number was due to the illness of his predecessor, Lord Egerton. 

Gifts and presents, then, were an integral part of the administration of justice, 
termed “Fees”. They were not merely confined to judges. 


“The New Year's Gifts, regularly presented to the King were of immense value,” says 
Montague, “and were given by the Great Officers of State, by Peers and Pecresses, the 
Bishops, Knights and thcir Ladies, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, and even from the 
tradesmen and ail the officers of the houschold. These presents were chiefly in money, 
but sometimes varied by the taste of the donors. 

“This custom of making presents to person in power was not confincd to the reigning 
monarch but extended to Statesmen. They were made to Lord Salisbury, to Lord 
Burleigh and to all persons іп Office. They were made by the most virtuous members of 
the community. The same custom extended to the Chancellor and to the Judges... . 
Francis Bacon had scarcely been an hour appointed Lord Keeper when presents of gold 
and of furniture and other articles were sent him by various persons, his friends, and 
amongst others, by suitors of the Court.” [He naturally would not know they were 
suitors of the Court.] (Montague, p. cciii.) у 


In Francis Bacon’s day the system of “gifts and presents” was in full swing, 
a system that ought to have been abolished by law, but had not been: a system 


* “In his appointment of Judges he was only influenced by an anxiety to select the greatest ability 
and integrity, science and conscience for these important trusts.” (Fuller, a contemporary, quoted by 
Montague, р. cc.) 
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that had never been inaugurated by the Chancellor Bacon, but which had been handed 
down to him from “time immemorial” directly from the hand of Lord Egerton, 
his predecessor. And all the judges and all the King's Courts partook ој this 
“FRAILTY OF THE TIMES”, as Francis Bacon called it. Hepworth Dixon 


thus puts it (Personal History, р. 246), in his sketch of the State of Society in the 
reign of James I: 


“There is no civil list. Few men in the Court or in the Church reccive salarics from 
the Crown; and each has to keep his state and make his fortune out of fees (i.c. gifts and 
presents]. 

“The King takes fees. The Archbishop, the Bishop and the Rural Dean take fees. 
The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Baron of the Exchequer, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor Gencral, the King’s Sergeant, the Utter 
Barrister, all the Functtonaries of Law and Justice, take fees. 

"Бо in the great Offices of State. The Lord Treasurer takes fees. The Lord Admiral 
takes fees. The Secretary of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Wards, the Warden of the Cinq Ports, the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, all take fees. 
Everybody takes fees, everybody pays fees.” 


By ancient usage of the Realm the King could claim presents in great variety; 
the sealing of an office or grant, the knighting of a son, the marriage of a daughter, 
presents on the King’s birthday ог New Year’s Day. The clergy wanted gifts for: 
christenings, churchings, marriages. And in Government Offices presents were 
given in cash or kind if any official put his signature to paper. “It was often his 
means of life. The retaining fee paid by the King to Cecil, as Premier of State, 
was a hundred pounds a year. But the fees from other sources were enormous. 
THESE FEES WERE NOT BRIBES.” 

It was clearly understood that the great Officers of the Law, including the 
Lord Chancellor, were to be paid by these voluntary gifts. 


Dixon says, р. 249: “The Lord Chancellor had no proper salary but in his predecessor's 
time [Egerton] the position was worth ten to fifteen thousand pounds a year. The 
Attorney General valued his place at six thousand a year but the King only paid him 
£81-6-8. The Solicitorship brought three to four thousand a-ycar, of which he got £70 
from James. 

“The judges had enough to buy thcir gloves and robes, not more. Coke, when Lord 
Chief Justice of England, drew from the State £225. When travelling circuit he was 
allowed £33-6-8. Hobart, Chicl Justice of the Common Pleas had £195 a-year; Tanfield, 
Lord Chief Baron, 4188-6 a-year. 

“Yet each of these great lawyers had given up a lucrative practice at the Bar. After 
their promotion to the Bench, they lived in good houses. kept a Princely State, gave 
dinners and Masques, made presents to the King, accumulated goods and lands. Their 
wages were paid in fees by those who resorted for justice to their Courts. 

“THESE FEES WERE NOT BRIBES.” 


In a Parliamentary paper there is official evidence of the usages in Francis 
Bacon’s time. Sir Matthew Carew, one of the Masters in Chancery, describes the 
judges as depending on presents which came to them “Voluntarily of Benevolence”, 
Judges were not public servants. They received a nominal sum only as a standing 
Counsel for the Crown. Their real salary arose from hearing private causes, from 
the gifts arranged between the litigants and the Clerk or Registrar of the Court. 

Spedding confirms this. He says: 


“The system of gifts were in practice in England up to James the First’s time at 
least; And traces of it are still legible in the present state of the law (1874) . . . fees 
not fixed by law or defined as to amount by custom, or recoverable as debts, but left to 
the discretion of the suitor . . . were in those days the ordinary remuneration for official 
or professional services of all kinds. 

“The Law Officers of the Crown derived a considerable part of their income from 
New Year's Gifts and other gratuities, presented to them by individuals and corporations 
whom their office gave them opportunities of obliging.” (Life, Vol. VII, pp. 560-1.) 
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I again quote Dixon: 


“The highest Officer of the Realm has no salary from the State. Custom imposes 
upon him a host of servants; masters, secretaries, ushers, clerks, receivers, porters, none 
of whom receives a mark a year from the Crown; тєп who have bought their places, and 
who are paid, as he himself is paid, in fees and fines. 

“The amounts of half these fees are left to chance, to the hope or gratitude of the 
suitor, often to the cupidity of the servant ог the length of the suitor’s purse. 

“The certain fines of Chancery, as subsequent inquiries show, are only thirtcen 
hundred pounds a ycar, the fluctuating fines still less; beyond which beggarly sum the 
great establishments of the Lord Chancellor, his Court, his household, and his followers, 
gentlemen of quality, sons of Peers and Prelatcs, magistrates, deputy lieutenants of 
Counties, knights of the shire, have all to live оп FEES AND PRESENTS.” (Р. 264.) 


These gifts or fees were not peculiar to Francis Bacon alone. They were 
universal. They were according to the manner and custom of the time and were 
operative in all the Courts. Fees and gifts were the financial means by which all 
the State Offices were maintained. The suggestion that the Chancellor, by the 
acceptance of such gifts, “had done that which he knew ought not to be done” 
simply will not stand examination. He was compelled to accede, by the exigencies 
of the situation, to the financial customs of the age in the financial administration 
of his department; just as a judge today is compelled to acquiesce in the barbarous 
custom of strangling a man who has committed a murder. It is obvious that 
“two wrongs do not make one right”, and is absolutely contrary to the command 
of Jesus, the Founder of the Faith which is supposed to govern National Action; 
yet the average judge does not feel that ће is participating in one of the “Abuses” 
of the present age in handing over the alleged criminal to the executioner to be 
hung by the neck. And sometimes the “criminal” has been proved long after- 
wards to be innocent. Yet the fault is not in the judge—whether as an “Abuse” 
ог in an actual ‘‘miscarriage of justice—but in the custom of the times, in the law 
itself. It is one of the “Frailties”. 

In the Golden Age to come—still hidden round the corner—men will marvel 
that we accepted so complacently and acquiesced in the “Abuses” of our own times, 
the evils of capital punishment, slums, unemployment; and that the Dr. Abbotts, 
D.D., the Dean Churches and the Rev. Joseph Sortains have been so little con- 
‘cerned with healing the festering sores that drain the vitality—physical, mental 
and spiritual—of the nation. We must clear our minds of cant by plucking the 
“beam” out of our own eye. We have “Abuses” in our own age and have no 
right to clothe ourselves in the Pharisaical garments of self-righteousness. 

The taking of presents in the time of James was not regarded as a crime, but as a 
custom. And Francis Bacon’s Office Staff did no wrong in taking such gifts as 
fees. The Chancellor did not do a wrong, knowing that he did wrong, any more 
than a judge does wrong in sentencing a man to death who may be innocent. 

The first issue, then, is narrowed down to this: 


DID THE LORD CHANCELLOR RECEIVE GIFTS 
FROM SUITORS IN HIS COURT? 


The answer is—HE DID! And there was nothing inherently wrong in the 
practise because it was the custom of the Age. Не did not, of course, accept them 
personally, any more than barristers accept fees today. His staff dealt with the 
litigants and they were posted through the books. 

The second—and the most important—is this: 


DID THE LORD CHANCELLOR FOR THESE GIFTS 
PERVERT JUSTICE? 
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Now it is obvious that the acceptance of gifts does not necessarily involve 
moral depravity, any more than the hanging of an innocent man makes the judge 
and jury accessaries to a judicial murder. It is all a question of “good faith’. 
But if for the sake of a gift, given in private, Francis Bacon found in favour of a 
suitor, contrary to law and fact, then he would have been guilty of an act that has been 
regarded as one of the most abhorrent crimes in all ages. The gifts would not have been 
а “Есе'. It would have been а BRIBE. He would have been a corrupt judge. 

This is the real gravamen at issue. And it can only be determined by а 
careful examination of each particular charge that figured on Coke’s “Black List”. 

When Francis Bacon first heard the rumours of “Bribery and Corruption” 
he smiled at the suggestion. He made light of it because the rumour was 50 
manifestly preposterous. But the alarm of the King, Buckingham’s daily chatter- 
fears of the King’s moods (to cloak his own anxieties), and his (Francis Васоп 5) 
own illness, made him take a graver view of the plans of his enemies. He realized 
he would have to defend himself and he notified the King and the Lords to that 
effect. He prepared an outline of his DEFENCE. We have some of his rough 
original notes: the notes prepared for his “command interview” with the King— 
indicating the lines of the Defence—and a finished set of notes which tells how the 
interview went . . . THE FINALE, that he was commanded to plead Guilty. 

From the time he had been ill, the Favourite Buckingham, posing as “the 
Faithful Friend’, had daily visited him, really to ascertain whether he was deter- 
mined ro risk a State Trial. It was through Buckingham that the command came 
to an audience with the King. On the Chancellor inquiring the reason for the 
call, Buckingham told him in confidence that King James thought it would be 
better for every one if he resigned voluntarily the Seals of his Office. Buckingham 
told him no more than that. He did not tell him the truth: that Dean Williams 
had been called in as advisor, or that the King had determined to command him to 
plead guilty to the charges of bribery. 

The mere suggestion of Buckingham’s that he should resign came as a shock 
and a bitter blow. It told him that the King was preparing to abandon him to his 
enemies. And it was therefore with a very heavy heart that he went to the inter- 
view at Whitehall. But it made no difference to his resolution to defend himself 
against the numberless charges that, he was told, were being prepared for his 
impeachment. 

From his rough notes he prepared a clear outline which he intended to place 
before the King. This is the full text. 


“There be three degrees оу cases of Bribery charged оу supposed in a Judge: 

(1) The first, of bargain or contract for reward to pervert Justice, pendente lile. 

(2) The second, where the Judge conceives the cause to be at an end by the informa- 
tion of the party, or otherwise, and useth not such diligence as he ought to 
inquire of it. 

(3) And the third when the case is really ended, and it is sine fraude without relation 
to any precedent promise. 


“Now if I might see the particulars of my charge, I should deal plainly with your 
Majesty, in whether of these degrees every particular case falls. 

(1) For the first of them, I take myself to be as INNOCENT as any born upon St. 

Innocents’ day in ту heart. 

(2) For the second, I doubt, in some particulars, I may be faulty. 

(3) And for the last, I conceived it to be no fault; but therein I desire to be better 
informed, that I may be twice penitent; once for the fact, and again for the 
error. For І had rather be а Briber than a Defender of Bribes. 

“I must likewise confess to your Majesty, that at New Year's tides, and likewise at 
my first coming in—which was, as it were, my Wedding—TI did not so precisely, as perhaps 
I ought examine whether those that presented me had causes before me yea or по. 

“Апа this is simply all that I can say for the present concerning my charge, until I 
may receive it more particularly. And all this while, I do not fly to that, as to say that 
these things are vilia lemporis, and not vitia hominis. (і.е. Faults of the Time and not Faults 
of the Мап.) 
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•"Гог my Fortune, simma summorum, with me is, that 7 may not be made altogether 
unprofitable to do your Majesty's Service or Honour (і.е. if І am to resign the Scals as 
Chancellor you will continue me in your Service in some other Office]. If your Majesty 
continue me AS I AM (і.е. as Chancellor], І hope I shall be A NEW MAN, and shall 
reform things оні of fecling, more than another can do out of EXAMPLE [і.е. if you 
allow me to remain as Chancellor, and not press for my resignation, I will reform 
things in the Office, through the anxieties E have suffered, far better than anyone else сап 
by using me asa mere example]. Jf J cast part of my burden [resignation as Lord Chan- 
сеПог] І shall be more strong and deliver to bear the rest. And, to tell your Majesty 
what my thoughts run upon, Т think of writing a story of England, and of recompiling 
your Laws into a better digest. 

“But to conclude, I most humbly pray your Majesty’s directions and advice. For as 
your Majesty hath uscd to give me the attribute of the care of your business, so I must 
now cast the care of myself upon God and you.” 


These notes clearly prove that Francis Bacon went to the interview prepared 
to be asked to tender his resignation as Chancellor, according to the Favourite’s 
hint. The last paragraphs show that he intended to fall in at once with the 
King's wishes, and to express the hope that his services would not be dispensed with 
altogether, but be allowed to continue his literary work in the leisure of a lighter 
Office. If, however, the King could be persuaded to continue him in his present 
position, he would take such care of affairs that he would be "а New Man”. 

In this set of notes prepared for the Whitehall interview there is of course no 
suggestion of "а Kingly Command to plead Guilty’. They are the notes of a 
man who had been warned that his master was going to ask him to relinquish the 
Seals of Office. 

But the interview between the King and his First Lord did not take the turn 
Francis Bacon expected. It began with the Chancellor repudiating the allega- 
tions of bribery. Не asserted his Innocence passionately. He pointed out that 
he had received no details of the charges. Не outlined the three points of his 
defence and declared he would resist the attacks on his integrity at all costs. . . . 

The King broke in and pointed out that a successful defence would, in all 
probability, be more disastrous than a conviction. It would bring the Crown in 
conflict with the Commons and would mean the sacrifice of Buckingham at least. 

The Chancellor replied he would resign his Office, so as not to involve the 
Crown, and then resist the Impeachment. 

The King said it was not a question of resignation at all. He did not wish the 
Charges to be defended. 

The Chancellor replied that the Law of Nature impelled a man to defend him- 
self when attacked. k 

James sobbed and cried and pleaded with him not to allow the case to go to 
trial. He made all kinds of promises—a pension, leisure to pursue literary work, 
a promise to annul any sentence that might be passed, etc. 

Francis Bacon shook his head. “Му character and my honour аге at stake.” 

The King then said: “I speak to you as your Sovereign. Itis my Royal Will 
that you shall desert your Defence lest it imperil the Crown.” 

The shock of such an unexpected command left the Chancellor powerless. He 
was doomed. 

And because Francis Bacon believed that the Sovereign in his Office as King 
could do no wrong, that the Will of the Sovereign was paramount, because he 
believed the servant, like a soldier, must obey the command of his superior 
officer, even though death result, Ле was compelled to submit his own Will to the 
Royal Will . . . which brought in its train the letter of submission to the Lords, 
‚ and the plea of guilty to detailed charges. 

He left a document which tells the truth very cunningly, discovered in his 


i * The reader is enjoined to mark well this paragraph and to read between the lines its precise implica- 
ions. 
H 
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papers after his death. Ata casual glance, the “Heading of the Document” would 
lead one to suppose that it was prepared beforehand for use at the interview, but the 
internal evidence, and a careful re-reading of the caption, shows that it was wrilten 
after the interview as а record of what had transpired. 1t is modelled on the draft 
of the previous paper, but fhe last paragraphs, dealing with his resignation, are 
deleted, and in their place are the prime conclusions laid down by the King They 
are the leading paragraphs now, placed first; for the outline of his Defence is but 
left to serve an academic value to the historians and biographers of future ages. 
This is the draft: 


“MEMORANDA OF WHAT THE LORD CHANCELLOR INTENDED TO DELIVER 
TO THE KING, April 16, 1621, upon his FIRST ACCESS to his Majesty after his 
troubles.” 

Note: The above could not have been written BEFORE the interview but after- 
wards. He‘‘Intended to deliver it” but he did not deliver it. He only ‘'intended” to. Но 
therefore could not have made this heading and the draft notes beforchand but afterwards 
when he knew he had not carried out his intentions. He had not “Delivered” it, hence 
the phrase “Intended to deliver”. The past tense, ‘‘Intended’’, shows this series of notes 
were written after the Interview. Had they been written before, the present tense would 
have been uscd, "Intend". Its ambiguity is to make you read and question what he 
writes carefully. It is a characteristic style of Francis Bacon; used, when ће wishes you 
to probe below the surface meaning. 

The body of the paper follows the caption as under. 


“That howsoever it goeth with me, I think mysclf INFINITELY BOUND TO HIS 
MAJESTY for admitting me to touch the Hem of his Garment; [he was of course very 
much ‘bound’ to the King by his Oath to do as he was told. He writes with satirical 
disdain] and that, according to my Faith, so be it unto me. I ought also to thank his 
Majesty for that excellent speech of his, which is printed, that specch of so great maturity, 
wherein the elements аге so well mingled, by kindling affection, by washing away aspersion, 
by establishing opinion, and yet giving way to opinion, in which I do find some passages 
which I do construe to my advantage. [This is pure satire. The King’s speech in the 
Lords was the virtual throwing overboard of the Chancellor to save himself.] 


“I have heard that notwithstanding these waves of information his Majesty mentions 
my name with Grace and Favour. 


“In the next place, IAM ТО MAKE AN OBLATION OF MYSELF into his Majesty's 
hands, that, as I wrote to him, I am as clay in hands, his Majesty may make a VESSEL 
OF HONOUR OR DISHONOUR OF ME {it is quite clear from the tense employed that 
this was written as the finale of the Interview, and that he was obeying a command to 
act as the King willed] as I find favour in his eyes; and that I SUBMIT MYSELF 
WHOLLY to his Grace and Mercy, and to be GOVERNED both in my Cause and Fortunes, 
BY HIS DIRECTION. 

““Whatsoever the Law of Nature shall teach me to speak for my own preservation... 
I do nevertheless depend wholly upon your WILL and Pleasure.” 

Then follows "There be three Degrees”, ctc., as in the previous paper without the 
concluding paragraphs. 


Here, then, we get conclusive evidence left by the Chancellor of what went on 
at the fateful interview at Whitehall. He necessarily leaves the open record in 
such a way that the hasty reader would take it to be “Notes for the Interview” 
whereas they are “Notes written AFTER the Interview”. They were left in this 
way so that the notes might not be destroyed . . . as they would have been, had 
it been known that they were actually conveying a State Secret, “A King’s Com- 
mand to his Servant at a Private Conference.” 

How dare anyone say after these specific words—in view of the other facts 
already discovered—that Francis Bacon was not commanded to plead guilty 
upon “His First Access to his Мајеѕіу”. Не says “I am to make an OBLATION 
of MYSELF”; “Т am as CLAY in his hands to be made into a vessel of Honour or 
DISHONOUR”; “I SUBMIT myself wholly to him’; “I am GOVERNED by his 
DIRECTION” ; These phrases are very significant ones; and the final sentence tells 
us that it is by the King’s Command that this is done, for he adds: “I depend 
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wholly upon YOUR WILL.” Francis Bacon’s plea of “Guilty” was not done of 
his own act voluntarily. It was wrung out of him by the despotic power of a 
Kingly Tyrant who used the Royal Will to savage his hapless servant. 

This aspect of the alleged guiltliness of Francis Bacon is shown by the Sonnets 
written round the “Fall” by the Chancellor himself (see Nos. 119-144: pp. 146- 
171), which I strongly advise the reader to procure and study. 

In his letter of submission he said he had found “matter sufficient and full 
.. . sufficient to inform his conscience and memory . . . to move him to DESERT 
THE DEFENCE”, but he never mentioned what the ‘matter’ was which moved 
him to take such а step. It was clearly the King’s reminder that his duty as an 
Officer of the King was іо do as he was told without question . . . to sacrifice 
himself. 


Montague writes: ‘The cause of his having deserted his defence he never revealed. 
He patiently endured the agony of uncommunicated grief. He confidently relied upon 
the justice of future ages. There are, however, passages in his writings where his deep 
{feeling of the injury appear." (Life, p. сссіххіі.) 


He did reveal it secretly, however, to his servant, Bushel, in the paper we 
have analysed; and in a series of matchless Sonnets which describes the agony he 
suffered during the “Interview”, the Impeachment, and the Aftermath. 

His outline of the Defence was perfectly sound and forms a complete rebuttal 
of all the allegations. These are the three points on which the case would have 
been fought where presents had been given: 


(1) A bargain to pervert justice. 

(2) Where a judge conceived the case to be at an end and accepted the present or 
fee carelessly. 

(3) Where the cause was ended and the gift was handed over. 


We are now in a position to examine the alleged crimes and see under which 
category they fall. We have seen that 


Lord Campbell wrote: "А vast number of cases of bribery and corruption now poured 
in against the Chancellor.” (Life, р. 169.) 

Dean Church wrote: “There was a long list of cases . . . and an unreserved confes- 
sion of corruption.” (Life, р. 144.) р 

Lord Macaulay wrote: ‘‘His illicit gains were said to be а hundred thousand pounds. 


(Essays, p. 378.) : Е 
Mrs. Frederick Boas wrote: ‘He was accused of corrupt dealing аза judge; the charges 
swelled and swelled until they reached a formidable magnitude.” (In Shakspere’s England, 


р. 112.) 


These simple quotations are choice illustrations of gross exaggerations. They 
‘are general terms used to inflame the mind of the reader against the character of 
the man who is being written down, either ignorantly or out of sheer maliciousness. 
And the minnows of biography follow, of course, the Tritons with great gusto. ... 

There never was а “vast number’. There never was “а long list’. There never 
was “a hundred thousand pounds” involved. They were no charges of ‘‘formidable 
magnitude”. 

The reader will be surprised to learn that there were only twenty-two cases, 
extended to twenty-eight counts; and the total mount at stake was under four 
thousand pounds apart from an arbitration award. Yet the general impression 
of everyone is that Francis Bacon had corruptly accepted thousands and thousands 
of pounds; that hundreds of litigants had been non-suited unjustly; and that “‘self- 
complacent and secure he went on building up a great tradition of corruption tn the 
very heart of English Justice’. (Church, р. 151.) These general views are false; 
and none more wickedly false than the bare statement of this English clergyman, 
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Dean Church, who had forgotten the Commandment: ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” Still, if there were only ONE clear case of bribery instead of twenty- 
two, ONE pound corruptly taken instead of four thousand, one could not defend 
his name. Posterity would justly write him down as “the corrupt judge”. 

Now does it not appear, prima facie, very suspicious that the charges against 
him only number twenty-three all told? In the first four terms alone Francis 
Bacon made 8798 orders and decrees and freed more than 35,000 suitors from the 
law's uncertainttes.* A paltry twenty-two cases of bribery out of such a vast 
number of cases! The paucity is amazing! 

He took his seat as Lord Keeper on the first day of Trinity term, May 7th, 
1617, and in the Easter and Trinity terms ensuing he settled no less than 3658 
suits—many long overdue—so that he was able to write proudly: 


“This day have I made even with the business of the Kingdom for common justice. 
Not one cause unheard . . . not one petition unanswered. The lawyers drawn dry .. . 
and this I think could not be said in our age before. ‘This Т speak not out of ostentation 
but out of gladness when I have done my duty. I know men think I cannot continue if I 
should thus oppress myself of business... . But the duties of life are more than life.” 


Think of the intellectual greatness of the man, his transcendent abilities, and 
then of the spiritual quality of the heart that enshrined such a noble ideal. “The 
duties of life are more than life?’ These words give us an insight into his character. 
The joy of labours well performed and deeds well done. It also gives usa little idea 
of his stupendous legal tasks. One wonders what his acrid, armchair critics would 
have done if faced with such a press of work—four terms, 35,000 orders. 

In his four years of Chancery business he pronounced 7000 verdicts on dis- 
puted cases. Each verdict must have hurt someone—the loser. Each 
Chancery decree brought before the Court the principals, counsel, witnesses and 
clerks. In 35,000 decrees there would be 150,000 persons involved (i.c. 75,000 
principals and more than 75,000 counsel, witnesses, solicitors and clerks). If any 
fee were paid (in honest error) at the wrong time or date, it would be an irregularity, 
for which the Chancellor was fechnically responsible. For these things were 
arranged by Francis Bacon’s registrars and clerks. They kept the books of the 
Court; not the Lord Chancellor. How could Francis Bacon recall every case out 
of 35,000? Every principal's name out of 75,000? Every detail of book-keeping 
of this enormous mass of transactions? The individual payment of fees? Or 
even all the details of the disputed cases? 

Yet of all this vast number of cases and potential sufferers, the cunning skill of 
Coke and the vindictive scrutiny of Churchil can only frame an accusation of twenty- 
three particulars, “not one of them to the point,” says Hepworth Dixon, barrister-al- 
law. s 

Out of thousands of suitors, half of them smarting of having lost a righteous 
cause, it would be strange indeed if some disgruntled person could not be found to 
give colour to Churchil’s perjury and Coke’s devilry, assisted by Lady Bucking- 
ham’s school of scandalmongers. Yet, after months of ferreting in every nook 
and cranny of the Law Courts, after raking together every likely error that 
Churchil’s inner knowledge of the Court’s business can produce, or Coke’s ingenuity 
can twist into the semblance of a crime, there is only a bare twenty-three charges 
charges which were not all brought forward voluntarily, but under pressure by Coke 
and Churchil lest the suitors be charged with shielding offences. 


“We may be misled,” says Montague, “by supposing that the accusations were 
preferred by some or all of the suitors whose names are mentioned, and on whose behalf 
the presents were offered alter the termination of their causes; but it was then well known 
that these suitors reluctantly attended in obedience to the summons obtained in consequence 


* H. Crouch Batchelor, Francis Bacon, р. її. 
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of the petitions presented by the two discontented persons against whom the Chancellor 
had decided, notwithstanding their supposition that his judgment was to be purchased. 
(Life, Montague, р. сссхххїїї.) 


Churchil dangled before the eyes of the thousands of suitors who had lost 
their cases that a conviction on the charge of corruption against the Lord Chan- 
cellor would result in their cases being re-opened before a New Lord Chancellor. 
They had the chance to revenge themselves on him and the chance of winning 
their suit after all. And the dissatisfied clients, who had helped to ruin Francis 
Bacon might count on the gratitude and sympathetic interpretation of his 
successor ? 


“Yet with every temptation to do wrong, of all these thousands on thousands of suitors 
only twelve persons came forward! It is one of the most surprising facts in history. 
(Dixon, Life, p. 422.) Р 


The fact was that the presents, says Montague, р. сссхххііі: 


“were made on behalf of the suitors by men of character, counsellors and members 
of Parliament . . . were made openly, with the greatest publicity, both from the nature 
of the presents themselves, and from the manner in which they were presented; so openly 
that even Sir Edward Coke admitted the fact that they were delivered in the presence of 
witnesses... . 

“If secrecy had been the object would presents constantly in sight . . . hangings, 
furniture, have been accepted? They were made, as was notorious, according to the 
established custom in lieu of a proper remuneration, i.c. а monetary fee.” 


The twenty-three charges included twenty-two specific charges of corruption 
and one general charge of carelessness. They included the fee which Sir George 
Hastings had intercepted and pocketed, the frauds for which Churchil was dismissed, 
the Chancellor having discovered them. Everything was done to rake in sufficient 
counts to frame a charge. And every count shows, on analysis, how much the 
plotters had been pressed in their attempts. Here is the précis of Coke’s cele- 
brated “Black 115”, in the original order: 


(1) That in the cause of Egerton he received from Sir Rowland Egerton 2500 and 
from Edward Egerton 2400; (2) from Hody a dozen buttons; (3) Lady Wharton £310; 
(4) Monk £110; (5) Trevor £100; (6) Holman £100; (7) from Fisher a suit of hangings; 
(8) from Kennedy a cabinet; (9) that he borrowed £2000 from Vanlore; (то) Scott £200 
and from Lenthall in the same cause, £100; (11) Wroth £100; (12) Hansby £500; (13) 
that he borrowed from William Compton £500; (14) Aubrey £100; (15) Montague £600 
or £700; (16) Dunch £200; (17) Reynell £200 and a diamond ring, from Peacock in 
the same cause, {100 and the loan of /тооо; (18) Smithwick £200; (19) Rushwell an 
uncertain sum; (20) Barker £700; (21) from the Grocers’ Company £200; from the Apothe- 
caries a taster of gold, and a present of ambergris; (22) from the French Merchants 1000; 
(23) that he suffered his servants to exact fees and presents from the clients of his Courts. 


This list has been carefully examined in detail with the original charge sheets 
by W. Hepworth Dixon, of the Inner Temple, and checked with the books of the 
Chancery. He therefore speaks not as a layman but as a legal authority. _ They 
are analysed on pp. 422-430, The Story of Lord Bacon's Life, and pp. 286-6 in The 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. 1 the reader will obtain and read these two books 
he cannot fail to be convinced of the trumpery character of the allegations. They 
simply shout aloud that the proceedings were the result of a scandalously well- 
laid plot. 


“Of the twenty-two charges, three are debts, two of them debts on bond and interest. 
Any man who borrows money тау be as justly charged with taking bribes.” The London 
Companies case 15 an arbitration, not а suit іп law. The affairs of the Grocers’ Company 
and the French Wine Merchants had never been in Chancery or before Francis Bacon 
judicially. They were arbitrations in which he had acted privately as arbitrator and received 
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а lawyer's fee. Smithwick’s gift, being found irregular, had been sent back by the Lord 
Chancellor himself. Kennedy's present of a cabinet for York House was never accepted, 
the Chancellor having heard that the artisan who made it had not been paid. 

“Reynell was an old friend and neighbour who had sent the Lord Chancellor £200 
expressly to buy furniture for York House’’ when he first came into the Chancery Court. 
"Coke could not show—and it never was shown—that he then had а suit in Court.” The 
ring was given and accepted in the ordinary way of a New Усаг'5 gift. They were not the 
first rich gifts made by Reynell to а member of his family (his brother's cousin). Тһе 
Chancellor did not know that Sir George Reynell had a suit likely to come before the 
Chancery Court or was pending. The suit which was afterwards tried had no relation to 
the ring. The award made by the Chancellor stood firm and incontestible after his 
fall from power. ‘‘Coke himself could not assert there was any perversion of justice.” 
Everybody took and gave rings оп New Year’s day. 

Thirteen cases—Young, Wroth, Hody, Barker, Monk, Trevor, Scott, Fisher, 
Lenthall, Dunch, Montague, Rushwell, and the Frenchmen—were in daily practice in every 
Court of Law. They fall under Francis Bacon’s third list, common fees, paid in the 
usual way after judgment. 

Lady Wharton’s case is the only one that presents an unusual feature. She brought 
her presents to the Chancellor herself. But her gift was not privately accepted. It was 
made in the presence of the proper officer and his clerk. Churchil was present the first 
time, and Gardner, a clerk, in the second. Who can believe that the Chancellor would 
have done an act known to be illegal and immoral in the presence of a registrar and 
clerk? It is clear that in the eyes of all it was customary and right. Наа it been wrong 
he would never have braved exposure of his fraud by turning Churchil into the street. 

1п the case of Aubrey there can be no question that Sir George Hastings, his faithless 
servant, intercepted and retained Aubrey's gift. He was accused of having done so openly 
in the Commons and was unable to repel the charge. He remained mute. The Order 
Book shows that it was the day following Aubrey’s gift to Hastings that the Chancellor 
condemned Aubrey to refund to Brounker а very large sum. Ht is ridiculous to suppose 
that the day previous he had reccived a bribe overnight and arranged to give a verdict 
in his favour . . . to exasperate the knave who made it by an adverse decree next day. 

Edward Egerton’s case, again proved by the Order Book, finished on Dec. 4th, 1616, 
by a decree of his predecessor Ellesmere. On March 16 Francis Bacon obtained the 
Seals. Egerton sent his presents after this date towards the furnishing of York House. 

The Order Books prove that Sir Rowland’s fee of £500 was paid for а personal and 
по! for a judicial service. It was afterwards reopened and carried into Chancery arising 
out of dissatisfaction with Chancellor Ellesmere’s decree when the fees had been paid to 
Ellesmere and Francis Bacon then made his decision. It was paraded as his chief offence 
in 1621 and was subsequently tried by Francis Bacon’s successors; Williams in 1622 and 
Coventry in 1627. Neither could detect a flaw in his judgment and the appeals were 
disallowed. 

In Hansby’s case the fee was paid to an officer of the Court in the usual way without 
message, interview or understanding of any kind with the Lord Chancellor. It was a 
complicated case of many counts; and after a count was settled it was customary to 
pay after the hearing of each stage of the cause and judgment entered. The books prove 
that Hansby simply paid his fee according to the counts disposed of by the Court. 
There was no bargain to pervert justice, none was alleged, none shown. 


The foregoing is a précis taken from Hepworth Dixon’s works and these are 
his conclusions (Story ој Lord Bacon's Life, р. 429): 


“Thus оп a scrutiny, unparalleled for rigour and vindictiveness into Lord St. Alban’s 
official acts, not a single fee or remembrance traced to the Chancellor himself, could by 
any fair construction, be called a bribe. Not one appeared to have been given on a promise; 
not one appeared to have been given in secret; not one appeared ta have corrupted justice." 


The greatest lawyer in the House of Commons, second only to Coke in legal 
knowledge, was Heneage Finch, the Recorder of London. In the House of Com- 
mons Coke laid it down that every fee was a bribe. But Finch, on the floor of the 
House, denied that any fee could be called a bribe unless it could be shown ѓо 
have been taken as part of a contract to pervert justice. A fee paid at an improper 
time did not, he declared, constitute a bribe, for, he asked, how could a judge 
Tetain in his recollection the name of every suitor in his Court? The two most 
eminent lawyers in the House were fundamentally opposed, in their interpretation 
of the law,-on this point. Coke’s opinion was poisoned by his animus. But 
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Finch’s mind was clear. “I only know ој fees and bribes,” ће said, “апа they must 
not be confused ”’ 

The notes of the Lord Chancellor, which he attached to the Charges when 
Coke's “Black List” was presented to him for his signature—confessing his guilt 
as commanded by the King, though he had never seen the details previously— 
prove that the charges are false and could not have been sustained in open Court. 
They are given in the Appendix III. He admits the receipt of fees, fines, and 
presents; but he nowhere admits, nor does he allow the House of Lords to infer, 
that he ever accepted a fee or a reward to pervert justice. | 

Most of the cases, as he sums them up, fall under the third division, “which 
was no offence”; two, doubtfully, under the second, where the judge neglects to 
inform himself whether the cause be fully at an end ог no. Not опе falls under the 
first as a bargain or contract or promise of reward. | 

The cases which fall under the second degree (Aubrey’s and Lady Wharton’s) 
were the frauds of men—his servants—whom he had not appointed. They had 
bought their places as frecholds from his predecessor, and for whose honesty he 
was not personally—though ће might be officially—responsible. His confession 
makes it clear that the only “corruption” that Francis Bacon confessed was informality 
and inattention, not perversion of justice for the sake of gain—mneglect that arose 
from overwork and to the abuses inherent in the organization of his Court. | 

He confessed to possible carelessness, not to crime—carelessness for which ће 
was, perhaps, officially responsible. It was not a personal matter. 

He also pointed out that the alleged irregularities occurred when he was new 
in office, strange to his registrars and clerks, and overwhelmed with arrears left 
by his predecessor. The last offence was two years old, and none could be discovered 
since the dismissal of Churchil. 


“Yor the latter half of his reign as Lord Chancellor, the inquisition of his enemies, 
aided by the treachery and corruption of his servants, had not been able fo detect in his 
administration of Јизпсе а FAULT much lessa FRAUD." (Dixon, р. 444.) 


This, of course, is what we should expect from the man who wrote, in sheer 
joy after finishing the arrears of Chancery business: “For the duties of life are more 
than life’. 

From the position that the alleged offences were faults of the times and not 
faults of the man Francis Bacon never receded. He reaffirmed it in numerous 
letters and notes. 

“Words best disclose our minds when we are agitated,” wrote Francis Bacon 
in The Advancement of Learning, “for as Proteus never changed shapes till he was 
straightened and held fast with cords, so our nature appears most fully in trials 
and vexations.” And ié ts by noticing what he said in the moments of his agony that 
his real state of mind reveals his innocence. When imprisoned in the Tower he 
wrote: 


“I was the justest Chancellor that hath been in the five changes since my father's 
time.” 

In another letter he wrote: “І hope his Majesty may reap honour out of my adversity, 
as he has done strength out of my prosperity.” | 

To the King he wrote: "For the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, when 
the Book of Hearts shall be opened, I hope I shall not be found to have the troubled 
fountain of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice; 
howsoever I may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the times.” This was written 
when in the midst of his troubles. | 

Elsewhere ће wrote in CYPHER: "1 was the justest judge that was in England 
these fifty years. But it was the justest censure in Parliament that was these two 
hundred years.” А | 

That is to say he was personally innocent of taking bribes but his condemnation would 
lead to the reform of the Court abuses he had so long advocated, 
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In the Lambeth Library a note is written in Greek characters which runs: “Of my 
offence . . . I will say what I have good warrant for: they were not the greatest offenders 
in Israel upon whom the wall fell.” 5 

But the finest witness of his state of mind, his unshaken faith in his integrity, in his 
INNOCENCE, and that God would JUSTIFY him ultimately, is the Prayer he wrote in 
the evening of the day that had seen him, an Innocent Man, write his signature to a 
Confession of Guilt... Charges he had never committed . . . sacrificing himself by 
Royal Command to save others. The prayer was found among his papers after his death. 
It sounds more like the prayer of an Angel than a man, says Addison. Masons will 
notice the imagery peculiar to the Craft. 


А FRANCIS BACON'S PRAYER 
written on the evening of the day he pleaded “Guilty” in writing to Charges of Corruption. 


“Most Gracious Lord God, my merciful Father, from my youth up, my Creator, my 
Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou Soundest and Scarchest the Depths and SECRETS 
of all Hearts; thou knowledgest the UPRIGHT of Heart, thou Ponderest men’s thoughts 
AS IN А BALANCE, thou MEASUREST THEIR INTENTIONS AS WITH A LINE 
AND CROOKED WAYS CANNOT BE HID FROM THEE. 

“Remember how thy Servant HATH WALKED before thee; remember what Т 
have first sought,* and what hath been principal in my intentions. I have loved thy 
aAssemblics, I have mourned the divisions of thy Church, 1 have delighted in the brightness 
of thy Sanctuary. This МІМІ:, which thy Right Hand hath planted in this nation, I 
have ever prayed unto thee that it might have the first and latter rain; and that it might 
stretch her BRANCHES to the SEAS and to the FLOODS. The state and bread of the 
poor and oppressed have been precious in my eyes: I have hated all cruelty and hardness 
of heart: 1 have—though in a despised WEED{—procured the good of all men. If any 
have been mine enemies, I thought not of them; neither hath THE SUN SET on my 
displeasure; but I have been asa DOVE, free from superfluity of maliciousness. Thy 
Creatures [HUMANITY] have been my books, but thy Scriptures much more. I have 
SOUGHT THEE IN THE COURTS, Fields and Gardens, but I HAVE FOUND THEE 
IN THY TEMPLES [of Masonry]. 

“Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousand my transgressions: but thy sancti- 
fications have remained with me, and my Heart, through thy grace, hath been an Un- 
quenched Coal upon thy ALTAR. О Lord, my Strength, I have since my Youth met 
with thee in all my Ways, by thy Fatherly Compassions, by thy Comfortable Chastise- 
ments, and by THY MOST VISIBLE PROVIDENCE. As thy Favours have increased 
upon me, so have thy Corrections; so as thou hast been always near me, О Lord; and ever 
as my worldly blessings were ENALTED, so Secret Darts from thee have pierced me; 
and when I have Ascended before men, I have descended in Humiliation before thee. 

“And now when I thought most of Peace and Honour, thy Hand is heavy upon me, 
and hath Humbled me, according to thy former Loving-kindness, keeping me still in 
thy Fatherly School, NOT AS A BASTARD, BUT AS A CHILD§ Just are thy judg- 
ments upon me for my sins, which are more in number than the sands of the sea, but have 
no proportion to thy mercies; for what are the sands of the sca, to the Sca, Earth, Heavens? 
And all these are nothing to thy mercies. 

“Besides my innumerable sins, I confess cfore thee that I am debtor to thee for the 
gracious talent of thy Gifts and Graces, which I have misspent in things for which I was 
least fit; so as I may truly say, my Soul hath been a Stranger in THE COURSE OF MY 
PILGRIMAGE. Be merciful unto me О Lord for my Saviour's sake, and receive me 
into thy Bosom, or GUIDE ME IN THY WAYS." 


It is quite unthinkable that a man who could prostrate himself at the Mercy- 
seat of God and out-breathe that noble Prayer secretly and silently could be the 
Arch-Criminal painted by the Solomon Levys of Literature. The Secret Mystical 
life of Francis Bacon, as well as the open facts of the now exploded “ Гтате-ир"', give 
the Lie to such wickedly libellous scurilities. 

So Francis Bacon fell. He was hurled in the dust by two “miscreants” and 
the coup de grace was administered by a Brother-Mason, King James, who com- 
manded the sacrifice. But he fell in the sure and certain hope that HE WOULD 
RISE AGAIN. In his Will he used these remarkable words: 


* “Light.” 

t The Ethical System of Freemasonry which he had created and founded. 

tł i.e. in a disguise, under a pen-name, ‘William Shakespeare’’, a despised dramatist to the learned 
contemporaries, he had sought to uplift the masses by the ethical teachings of the Immortal Plays. 

3 A reference to his own concealed birth as the son of Queen Elizabeth. Some men might consider 
him and treat him as a “Bastard "but God had not done 50. 
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“For МУ МАМЕ and MEMORY, I leave to Men's CHARITABLE SPEECHES, 
to FOREIGN NATIONS, and the NEXT AGES, and to MINE OWN COUNTRYMEN 
after SOME TIME BE PAST.” 


“These words,” says Montague, “not to be read till he was at rest from his 
labours, were cautiously selected, with their knowledge of their certain influence, 
sooner or later, upon society.’’** He passed away happy in the knowledge that 
some day he would be understood . . . all his labours, his trials, and his struggles 
to create a better world . . . his real identity, A TUTOR and A PATRIOT who 
burned with an unquenchable fire to see England great and noble and free . . . 
in the Van of Science and Art and Ethics. He knew that some day he would be 
known as the Shaper of our greatest body of Literature . . . the Shakespeare 
Plays, and the Founder of that peculiar System of Morality on which the Sun 
never sets. ... God knew what had been "frst in his intentions” no matter 
how much his motives and actions were maligned, and misinterpreted by his day 
and generation . . . not pelf obtained by bribery and corruption but a burning 
philanthropia to advance humanity in its upward climb to angelhood. Even the 
sour theologian Church says, though his life closed 


“in disgrace, disappointment and neglect, he left in the constant and almost unaccountable 
faith that it [his life] would be understood and greatly honoured by Posterity. (P. 172.) 


The fact was that Francis Bacon had built “great bases for Eternity” in secret 
to revivify—and which has revivified in every department of thought—our national 
life. When his secret labours became known he was certain that his countrymen 
and even foreign nations would honour him. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. Who were the men who gathered 
round him in his days of adversity? Pimps and guttersnipes of the law? Shady 
characters and unclean livers? Corrupt financiers who live on the headaches of 
unfortunates? Oh, по! For none of these men, or the things prized by these 
men, had ever swung in the same orbit as Francis Bacon. In his trials there sus- 
tained him the most noble and generous of men, the best scholars, the most up- 
right judges, the most pious clergymen. Апа in the few years ahead, men of 
learning in all walks of life, from all over the Continent, wrote to him and made 
special journeys to sce him. His personal friends were Bishop Andrews, Bishop 
Neile, Bishop Montaigne; the Earls of Pembroke, Dorset and Montgomery; 
Viscount Falkland; Lords Mandeville, Digby and Cavendish, Sir Fulke Greville, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Sir John Danvers, Sir Henry Saville; John Selden, Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert, Thomas Hobbes, etc. 

All these men knew the actual truth—that he was struck down by the hand of 
an assassin, by a felon blow. Will anyone pretend that Bishop Andrews, the Earl 
of Pembroke, the studious John Selden, the saintly George Herbert, honest Ben 
Jonson would have associated with a man who had been honestly convicted as a 
rogue and a criminal? He was “гате”, and they knew it. | In these dark days 
had any man better friends? I know of few men who have inspired more love in 
their personal friendships than Francis Bacon. In the unpublished correspondence 
of Anthony Bacon at Lambcth Palace there are numerous proofs “ої the intense 
admiration and affection, esteem and reverence which Francis Bacon inspired in 
those who were personally intimate with him". He is spoken of as “Monsieur le 
Doux” and ‘Signor Dolce”, his extreme kindness, sweetness of disposition, and 
heavenly-mindedness being often commented on. This was in the early days, 
but the same trait is uppermost in later life. No one ever inspired such love and 
reverence in such diverse characters as Ben Jonson, Sir Tobie Matthew, Sir Thomas 
Meautys. Could these men have loved a man they knew was a real thief? A 


* See Note 15, p. 145. 
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corrupt judge? А bribe-taker? Would all these really “good men” have re- 
mained his staunch comrades? Is it possible for such a depraved character as 18 
depicted by Dr. Abbott to inspire in the hearts of good men reverence and love? 

Professor Nichol tries to explain the phenomenon away of the best men of the 
times loving so intensely the character of Francis Bacon . . . even more loyally 
after the so-called “Fall” than before, by saying his friends simply suggested 
“what а man should be under colour of praising what НЕ IS", which is a manifestly 
absurd excuse, the equivalent of asserting they were unbalanced sychophants, 
hypocrites and liars. He continues: 


“The testimonies of his friends fail to inspire us with their own love of the subject of 
their eulogy. [Because Nichol docs not know or understand Francis Bacon and his 
friends did. . . .] | 

“But they unite with others in bearing witness to the stainlessness of Bacon's priv ate 
life, his perfect temperance, sclf-possession, modest demeanour, and his innocent 
pleasantry. They combine in giving us a picture of the man utterly incompatible with 
the anomalous monster of Lord Macaulay, or with the mixture of Iscariot and Titus 
Oates set before us by Dr. Abbott.” (Life, p. 202.) 


These are some of his friends’ testimonies: 


Dr. William Rawley, his chaplain, wrote: “There is а commemmoration due as well 
to his abilities and VIRTUES as to his course of life. . . . His opinions and assertions 
were for the most part binding . . . rather like oracles than discourses; which may be 
imputed to the well weighing of his sentence by the Scales of Truth and Reason or to the 
reverence and estimation in which he was commonly held . . . He was се from malice, 
which, as he said, he never bred nor fed.” | 

The Marquis of Fiat, а French nobleman апа an Ambassador, came to see him 
specially when he was confined to his bed. The Marquis saluted him with this high 
expression: “That his Lordship had ever been to him like the angels, of whom he had often 
heard and read much of them in books, but he never saw them.” ae 

Sir Tobie Matthew, his friend, recorded: “I never saw in him any trace of a vindictive 
mind . . . never even heard him utter a word to any man’s disadvantage, from personal 
feeling. . . . Itis not his Greatness that I admire but his VIRTUE; it is not the favours 
I have received from him—infinite though they be—but it is his WHOLE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER that have thus enthralled and enchained my heart." 

John Aubrey, a contemporary, from his MS. Notes: “All that were Great and GOOD 
loved and Honoured him. . . . His decrees in Chancery stand firm.” 

Peter Boener, his domestic apothecary: "I wish that a statue of him might be erected, 
not for his learning and research, but as a MEMORABLE EXAMPLE to all of VIRTUE, 
KINDNESS, PEACEFULNESS and PATIENCE.” 

Thomas Bushel, a gentleman in waiting: ‘I most ingenuously confess that myself 
and others of his servants were the occasion of exhaling his VIRTUES into a dark cclipse 
5 Ж who in his own nature scorned the least thought of any basc, unworthy or ignoble 
act.” 

T. Fuller, a contemporary: “Francis Bacon was too bountiful to his servants and 
too confident of their honesty. His Lordship did always impartial justice, whilst his 
men shared the money between them, which did cost their Master his Office.” 


Sir Thomas Meautys and Sir Henry Wotton, friends: ''Sir Thomas erected a Monument’ 


to Francis Bacon’s memory in St. Michael's Church, St. Albans. The epitaph was com- 
posed by Sir Henry: ‘Francis Bacon . . . the Light of the Sciences ... LET THE 
COMPANIONS BE PARTED. ... Thomas Mcautys, а reverenccr of him while alive, 
and an admirer of him now dead, hath set this up to the Memory of so great a man.’”’ 
Manes Verulamiani, The Shades of Verulam: On his death a great number of 
tributes were sent to Dr. Rawley. He published thirty-two Latin Elegies. ‘‘These 
insignia of LOVE and GRIEF indicate their Sorrow at his loss. . . . Many of the best 
remain with me.” The student will find that these Odes, etc., have been inspired by a 
real and sincere admiration for his character. The first one indicates that he was a 
victim of a plot. ‘‘Thou GOOD MARTYR, for no sad Fate hath ever been sadder, when 
thou FELLEST beneath the dire Cloak of another.” In another poem the truth is told 
much clearer. “Art thou, Oh barren TRIBUNAL (the House of Lords] still proud of 
thine Insolent Purple, When thou beholdest the Bier that is robbing the Famed of their 
Greatness?” These poems are always suppressed. They tell the truth about him. The 
writers knew who he was .. . a transcendent poet and an INNOCENT MAN. This 
School of Literary Men [The Коѕісгоѕѕе] were responsible for the ante-dated Poem called 
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“The Poet’s Martyr” by “Robert Chesters’’, which tells how a Great Poet was Slain of 
incomparable Love for his fellow Men. 

. Pierre Amboise of France, 1631, his first biographer: ‘‘Among so many VIRTUES 
that made this great man commendable, PRUDENCE, AS THE FIRST OF ALL MORAL 
VIRTUES [Note: It is the first in Masonry] was that which shone in him most brightly. 
He was an UPRIGHT JUDGE, and by THE EXAMPLE OF HIS LIFE, corrected Vice 
and bad living. He was accused of exaction, and though actually exempt from censure, 
was declared guilty of the crime of his servant. In this I see the working of monstrous 
ingratitude and unparalleled cruclty.... THE HONEST MANNER in which he 
hved was the sole cause of his poverty. Не was more desirous of acquiring Honour than of 
amassing а Fortune.” 


I will conclude the contemporary witnesses to his character with the testimony 
of Ben Jonson, who lived with Francis Bacon shortly after his Impeachment (1621), 
beyond the time of the publication of the Great Shakespeare Folio in 1623 which 
he edited. The testimony is taken from Jonson’s private Diary called Discoveries, 
published some years after he died in 1637. 


BEN JONSON’S TESTIMONY 


“In his adversity, I ever prayed that God would give him STRENGTH for GREAT- 
NESS he could not want. Neither could I condole in WORD OR SYLLABLE for 


him, as knowing 20 accident could do harm to VIRTUE, but rather help to make it 
Manifest.” 


i In Jonson’s opinion he was the embodiment of Virtue. Who more likely to 
now? 

We have now seen the veneration in which he was held by his personal friends 
and contemporaries. Indeed, I know of no one save D'Ewes, a notoriously de- 
praved character, who ever said a word against the goodness of Francis Bacon. 
His personal character will stand the closest investigation. We have seen that 
three of his greatest biographers—who devoted the best years of their lives to a 
study of him and his times, two of them trained lawyers and one a Civil Servant of 
high standing—are unanimous that the charges, had they gone to trial, could not 
have been sustained, and that FRANCIS BACON WAS NOT GUILTY. We 
have also seen abundant evidence that he was the victim of a plot engineered by 
Coke and that he was commanded to plead “Guilty” by King James. 

But there is still one vital consideration lacking: For the acid test to be 
applied to the Chancellor's alleged perversions of justice is this: How many of his 
decisions were reversed? For, manifestly, if Viscount St. Alban had sold Justice, 
wronged suitors would have at once applied for his decisions to be rescinded. 

It is on record that there were such applications from suitors, assisted and 
encouraged by his enemies. Yet, despite the intrigues of Coke, says Dixon: 


“The attempt to overthrow some of his judgments fail. Of the thousands of decisions 
pronounced by him, the ferret eye of Coke, when Francis Bacon is lying helpless beneath his 
feet, cannot drag one to light thai has the ghost of a chance of being proved corrupt оу a declara- 
tion that a wrong verdict has been pronounced. NOT ONE IS REVERSED.” 


All his judgments stand firm, sound in law and fact. That is the real test, 
the true verdict. 

Itis an acquittal on all counts. 

Francis Bacon was sacrified as a scapegoat to save the real criminals. HE 
WAS AN INNOCENT MAN. 


=== 
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Chapler X 
THE AFTERMATH, 1621-1626 


WHEN FRANCIS BACON WAS ARRESTED AND IMPRISONED IN THE TOWER, FOUR 
weeks after sentence, he wrote immediately to Buckingham this peremptory 
note: 


“Good my Lord.—Procure the Warrant for my discharge this day. А 

“Death, І thank God, is so far from being unwelcome to me, as I have called for it 
—as far as Christian resolution would permit, any time theso two months. But to die 
before the time of his Majesty’s grace, and in this disgraceful place, is even the worst that 
could be; and when I am dead, he is gone that was always in one tenor, а true and perfect 
Servant to his Master, and one that was never the Author of any immoderate, по, noy unsafe 
no—I will say it—not unfortunate counsel; and one that no temptation could ever make 
other than a trusty and honest friend . . . and howsoever I acknowledge the sentence 
just, and for reformation sake fit, THE JUSTEST CHANCELLOR that hath been in the 
five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon's time . .. Гг. St. Alban.” 31st May, 1621. 


It is also clear that he wrote to the King, for in a letter dated June 22nd, 1621, 
to the King he closes thus: 


“T submit myself, desiring his Majesty and your Lordship to take my letters from 
the Tower as written de profundis . . .” 


What was in the letter to the King we do not know, but the sharp tone em- 
ployed to Buckingham indicated that the Chancellor might have had something 
more to say if his demand were not immediately complied with. The reason he 
wrote to Buckingham was because he had every reason to believe that the Favourite 
was somewhat responsible for allowing the sentence to be carried out. Bucking- 
ham had professed to be deeply injured and highly incensed by Francis Bacon's 
refusal to give up York House . . . a site which he had long coveted.* The tone 
employed by the Chancellor shows that he considered that the pledge, given him 
by the King at the interview, had been broken by his arrest and that they had gone 
too far. The King must have thought so, too, for the release order was despatched 
to Sir Allen, Governor of the Tower, to allow his departure that very night. 

But he was not allowed to return to York House for it was within the “Verge 
of Court” (next to the King’s Palace) from which he had been specifically excluded. 
He was compelled to retire to his country-seat in Gorhambury. 

Then he began a stern struggle with penury which lasted to the end of his 
life. In fact, it is said that, at times, he found it difficult to provide for the passing 
needs of the day. There must have been a very deadly spur thrust into his very 
vitals, to make him write at various times to the two men, King James and his 
Favourite, who were so largely and so wickedly responsible for his financial 
plight, reminding them of their promises they had made to him. 

Even at this length of time—as one reads the correspondence and records of 
contemporaries—indignation rises hot to see how the world's supreme genius, 
who had done so much for England to make her truly great, was treated with 
contumely by a slavering Monarch and his slimy lick-spittle. It makes one writhe 
to think of such a great soul having to crook the knee to two such worthless 
characters. 


On June 4, 1621, he wrote to the King: "I thank your Majesty for my liberty. .. . 
But your Majesty, that did shed tears in the beginning of my trouble, will, I hope, shed the 
dew of your grace and goodness upon me in the end.” 


* See Story of Lord Bacon's Life, р. 449, Dixon. 
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On the same date he wrote to Buckingham: “I heartily thank you for getting me out 
of prison. . . . Ву the grace of God you shall find that my adversity hath neither spent 
nor pent ту spirits.” Н 

On June 20 he writes him again as ће is in financial straits “. . . If it be a matter 
of inconvenience . . . my particular respects must give place; only in regard of my 
present urgent occasions to take some present order for the debts that press me most. I have 
petitioned his Majesty to give me Icave to stay in London till the last of July, and then 
I will dispose of my abode.” 


This request was refused, for two days later he acknowledged the ref usal to 
Buckingham. 


“I go to Gorhambury . . . His Majesty's inclinations have been with me directions. 
I will accommodate my present occasions as I тау, and leave the times and 
seasons and ways to his Majesty's grace and choice.” 

A few days later he writes him again: “I am come toGorhambury. ... Being now 
out of use and out of sight, I recommend myself to your Lordship’s love and favour, to 
maintain me in his Majesty's grace and good intention." 

On July 16th, 1621, he wrote to the King ‘*. .. I perceive by my noble friend the 
Marquis that your Majesty hath a gracious inclination towards me . . . for fifteen years 
me subject of your favour, now of your compassion for which I humbly thank your 
Majesty. ... 

“I hope that if Т do by myself as is fit, your Majesty will never suffer me to die in want 
or dishonour. Fr. St. Alban." 


This apparently brought him no reply or pecuniary benefit, for he writes to 
Buckingham on September 5th, 1621, enclosing a letter to the King of the same 
date. 


“I have written to his Majesty the Ietter I send inclosed. I have great faith that 
your Lordship, now nobly and like yourself will effect with his Majesty. .. . I have 
written also, as your Lordship advised me, touching only that point of MEANS. 

"I have lived hitherto upon the scraps ој my former fortunes; and I shall not be able to 
hold out much longer.” 


The letter enclosed was as follows: 


“To the King, 

“It may please your Majesty—I have served your Majesty now seventeen years; 
neither was І, in these seventeen years, ever chargeable to your Majesty, but got my means 
in an honourable sweat of my labour, save that of late your Majesty was graciously pleased 
to bestow upon me the pension of {1200 for a few ycars. 

“When I received the Seal, I left both the Attorney’s place, which was a gainful 
place, and the Clerkship of the Star Chamber, which was Queen Elizabeth's favour, and 
was worth {1200 by the year. . . . 

“The Honours your Majesty hath done me have put me above the means to get 
my LIVING, and THE MISERY I AM FALLEN INTO hath put me below the Means 
to subsist as Iam. I hope my courses shall be such, for this little end of my Thread* 
which remaineth, as your Majesty in doing me good, may do good to many, both that live 
now AND SHALL BE BORN НЕКЕАГТЕК. 

“Т have been the Keeper of your Scal and am now your Beadsman.t Let your own 
Royal Heart and my Noble Friend speak the rest. Your Majesty's faithful poor Servant 
and Beadsman, Ir. St. Alban.” 

“P.S. Cardinal Wolsey said, that if he had pleased God as he pleased the King, he 
had not been ruined. My conscience saith no such thing; for I know not but in serving 
you І have served God in onc. But it may be, if I had pleased God as I had pleased уои, 
it would have been better with me.” 


Apart from the fact that the text of this letter shows that Francis Bacon felt 
he had some sort of a right to pecuniary assistance—a grant or pension from the 
King—he also hints he is doing work that shall “do good to many that shall be 


* “I have given you a THREAD of my own Life.” “Prospero” in The Tempest. 
t “Опе employed to pray for otuers; a licensed beggar.” 
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born hereafter”, although he is now no more than а mere “‘licensed beggar, а beads- 
man.” He repeats, in short, the asseveration, that is ever on his lips, that he ts relying 
on posterity to vindicate him when it knows the truth respecting his personality and 
work. н 

But his postscript to the letter is even more remarkable and significant, for he 
hints HOW he will be remembered by posterity. 

Francis Bacon’s mind is running on the Fall of Wolsey, as a parallel to his 
own case. Не was apparently then at work on the Shake-speare Play of Henry 
VIII. This was published in the Great Shakespeare Folio of 1623 for the first 
lime. It had never previously been heard of or printed. It is said that this Play 
follows Cavendish’s life of Cardinal Wolsey which was not published until 1641. 
And since the reputed author, Shaksper of Stratford, died in 1616, this adds an 
additional mystery to its origin. Тһе Shakespearean scholar, ‘‘J.1<.’’, who writes 
the critical notes in the Irving Edition, says, however, Vol. VIII, р. 157: 


“It is as well to say frankly, that we know with certainty neither who wrote Henry VIII, 
nor when it was written.” 


What we do know with certainty is that the internal evidence proves it was 
definitely written by someone after the “Fall of Francis Васоп", and that “the 
Great Unknown” introduced matter connected with Francis Bacon’s life in 1621, 
years after the Stratford actor was dead. His postscript, “1/ 1 had pleased God as I 

had pleased you, it would have been better with me’’ is the same thought exactly as 
Wolsey’s remark to Cromwell, “Над I but SERVED my God with half the Zeal . 
I SERVED my King, he would not in mine AGE have left me naked to mine 
enemies.” The very word “SERVE” 15 used. “In SERVING you I have SERVED 
Сой’ Не thus tells James, as near as he dare, that he had ruined himself by 
obeying his command to plead guilty, in his adherence to the theory of Divine 
Right, that the King in his Office spoke with the Voice of God and could do no 
wrong. In effect he says that if he had listened to the voice of God in his own 
conscience instead of the King’s voice as God, it would have been infinitely better 
for him. 

The fact is—the foregoing letters prove it—that the sudden stoppage of all his 
income by the loss of his Office had disarranged all his finances. He had drawn 
largely upon the future, and these future expectations had suddenly stopped and 
stripped him of all liquid assets. He had the overhead charges to meet of three 
large mansions, and his old debts were heavy. Costly structural expenses had been 
incurred in reconditioning Gorhambury and York House. Building Verulam 
House—for his retired studies—cost over £10,000. One can quite understand, as 
previously stated, that he was often obliged to borrow small sums from his friends. 

About this time he prepared a petition to the House of Lords. There seems 
to be some uncertainty when it was presented, or whether it was presented at all, 
but it is a human document wrung out of the heart of a greatly abused and tor- 
tured man. It ranks as one of the greatest letters in literature for sheer pathos. 
It is written from Gorhambury. 


, “Petition of the Lord Viscount St. Alban, intended for the House of Lords. 
“My Right Honourable Good Lords, 

“In all humbleness acknowledging your Lordships’ justice, I do now, in like manner, 
crave and implore your grace and compassion. 

“I am old, weak, ruined, in want, a very subject of pity. My only suit to your Lord- 
ships is, to show me your noble favour towards the release of my confinement (so every 
confinement is), and to me, I protest, worse than the Tower. There I could have had 
company, physicians, conference with creditors and friends about my debts, and the 
necessities of my estate, helps for my studics, and the writings I have in hand. 

“Неге (Согћатђигуј I live upon the sword-point of a sharp air, endangered if I go 
abroad, dulled if I stay within, solitary and comfortless, without company, banished 
from all opportunities to treat with any to do myself good, and to help out any wrecks; 
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and that which is one of my greatest griefs, my wife, that hath been no partaker of my 
offending, must be partaker of this misery of my restraint. | ди А 

"Мау it please your Lordships, therefore, since there is a time for justice and a time 
for misery, to think with compassion upon that which 1 have already suffered, which 15 
not little, and to recommend this my humble, and, as I hope, modest suit to his most 
excellent Majesty, the fountain of grace, of whose mercy, for so much as concerns himself 
merely, I have already tasted, and likewise of his favour of this very kind, by some small 
temporary dispensations. 

‘Herein your Lordships shall do a work of CHARITY and Nobility; you shall do те 
good; you shall do my creditors good; and it may be, YOU SHALL DO POSTERITY 
GOOD, if out of the carcass of dead and rotten greatness, as out of Samson's Lion, there 
may be honey gathered for the use of future times. God bless your Persons and Counscls. 
Your Lordship’s Supplicant and Servant, Fr. St. Alban.”' 


_ There is the same heart-cry in this letter as in the Sonnet he wrote in his 
private Зопте!-Отату about this time (141-схіх, р. 168.) 


“What Potions have I drunk of Siren Tears 
Distill’d from Limbecks foul as Hell within .. .” 


If this petition was presented to the King via the House of Lords, it pro- 
duced no immediate effect. According to Lord Campbell “һе was obliged to shut 
himself up at Gorhambury till the Spring of the following year,” Buckingham, in 
the King’s name, sending him a refusal to reside in London (Campbell, Life, p. 191): 


“which being but a small advantage to you would be a great and general distaste, as you 
cannot but easily conceive, to the whole State.”’ 


. The fine of £40,000 was, however, suspended, and to protect his property from 
importunate creditors, the fine was assigned, through the King, to trustees for their 
benefit and his. A Government pension of £1200 which had been paid him for the 
last few years had not been taken away, but at the beginning of the year following 
the sentence there was a general stop of pensions, and in Michaelmas 1622 it was 
1800 in arrears.* 

In the summer or autumn of 1622 he again wrote to the King: 


“Mine own means, through mine own improvidence are poor and weak . . . the 
grants which I have had from your Majesty are cither in question оу at courtesy; my dignities 
remain, marks of your past favour but burdens of my present fortune; the poor remnants 
which I had of my former fortunes in plate and jewels, 1 have spread upon poor men to whom 
I owed, scarce leaving myself bread.” 


That Francis Bacon was practising the most rigid economy and living in but 
bare comfort is unquestionably true. And apparently he was realizing his estate 
and paying off his creditors. At the time of his ‘‘Fall’’ his debts amounted to 
to £30,000. Five years later, at his death, they were reduced to £22,370. To 
clear £7,630 in five years was praiseworthy. But there must have been moments 
when his self denials and petty humiliations must have grieved him beyond 


measure. This comes out very clearly in a letter he writes about this time to 
Buckingham. 


"Му very good Lord, 

“Your Lordship will pardon те if, partly in the freedom of adversity, and partly of 
former friendship—the sparks thereof cannot but continue—I open myself to your 
Lordship, and desire also your Lordship to open yourself to me. ... The cause of 
change may be either in myself or your Lordship. I ought first to examine myself, 

. which I have done; and God is my witness, I find all well, and that I have approved myself 


to your Lordship a true friend, both in the watery trial of prosperity and in the fiery trial 
of adversity. 


* See Evenings with a Reviewer, Spedding, Vol. 11, p. 351. 
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“I hope his Majesty may reap honour ош of my adversity, as he hath done strength out 
of my prosperity... . у 

“I thank God I have overcome the bitterness of this cup by Christian resolution; so 
that worldly matters are but mint and cummin.”’ 


The fact of the matter was that Buckingham was bent on obtaining York 
House, the Naboth's vineyard that he had coveted for so long, and the refusal to 
yield it up threw the Marquis into an attitude of reserve. Warned by Sir Edward 
Sackville of the consequences of holding out, Francis Bacon “was driven to let the 
Marquis have the house, assumed indirectly through the insulting medium of 
Sir Lionel Cranfield” (Nichol, Life, р. 195) shortly after which the exclusion from 
the Verge was withdrawn.” 


Spedding says (Life, Vol. УП, p. 334): 


“It seems hardly credible that the grievance he (Buckingham) could not get over 
was after all nothing more than the disappointment about York House. . . . A man of 
his own must be putin; and that man must be Cranfield. . . . As soon as this condition 
was fulfilled Bacon was at last released from his restraint and allowed to live in London. 
Bacon having consented to part with his house, Buckingham consented to give him his 
liberty.” 


Thus was York House, made precious by unforgettable memories, wrung out 
of the heart by our greatest genius by the dastardly pressure of a worthless 
up-start! What a despicable act! А : 

His letters to the King and Buckingham revolve round his pecuniary distress 
resulting from delays in the payments of monies that had been promised to him 
by King James—not the Parliamentary pension of £1200 which had been stopped. 
Two letters which he addressed to Buckingham indicate that he had pleaded guilty 
at the King’s wish and had been promised financial aid in his retirement, of which the 
Favourite was cognisant. 


"Му OFFENCES I have myself recorded; wherein I studied as a good confessant 
GUILTINESS and not EXCUSE {this makes it quite clear that his ‘Guiltiness’ was а 
Plea made to order, especially by the following context]; and therefore Z hope it leaves me 
Fair to the King's Grace. As for my debts J showed them to your Lordship when you saw 
the little House and the Gallery . . ." 


He links his “Confession” with his “Debts” and the inference is obvious; 
that he was induced and commanded to ‘‘desert his DEFENCE” on the under- 
standing that he would be provided for in his retirement. 

The other letter is much more specific. 


“My Lord Marquis, 

“‘Afflictions are truly called trials. Trials of a man’s self, and trials of friends. For 
the first, I am not guilty to myself of any unworthiness, except perhaps too much softness 
in the beginning of my troubles. But since, I praise God 1 have not lived like a drone nor 
like a malcontent, nor like a man confused; but though the world hath taken her talent 
{money] from me, yet God’s talent I put to use. 

“For trial of friends, he cannot have many that hath chosen to rely upon one. So 
that is in a small room, ending in yourself. My suit therefore to you is, that you would 
now upon this vouchsafed conference, open yourself to me, whether I stand in your favour 
or affection as I have done, and if there be any alteration, what is the cause, and if none, 
what effects I may expect for the future of your friendship and favour, MY STATE BEING 
NOT UNKNOWN TO YOU. 

“The reasons why I should doubt of your Lordship’s coolness towards me or falling 
from me, are either out of judgment and discourse, or out of experience and somewhat 
that I find. 

“My judgment telleth that when a man is out of sight and out of use, it is a nobleness 
somewhat above this Age to continue a constant friend: That some that are thought to have 
your ear or more LOVE МЕ NOT, and may either disvalue me, or distaste your Lordship 
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withme. Besides, your Lordship hath now so many cither new-purchased friends or recon- 
ciled enemies, as there is scarce room for ANOLD FRIEND SPECIALLY SET ASIDE. 
And lastly, I may doubt that THAT for which I was fittest, which was to carry things 
suavibus modis, and not to bristle or undertake or give ventrous counscls, is out of fashion 
and request. 

“As for that I find, your Lordship knoweth as well as I WHAT PROMISES you 
made me, and ITERATED THEM both ВУ MESSAGE and fron YOUR MOUTH, 
consisting of THREE THINGS: 

THE PARDON OF THE WHOLE SENTENCE; 

SOME HELP FOR MY DEBTS; 

AND AN ANNUAL (PENSION) 
which your Lordship ever set at £2000 as obtained, and £3000 in hope. Of these being 
Promises undesired as well as Favours unreserved, there is effected only the Remission of 
THE FINE, and THE PARDON IS NOW STAYED. From me I know there has pro- 
ceded nothing that may cause the change. These I lay before you, desiring lo know WHAT 
I MAY HOPE FOR; for Hopes are Racks, and your Lordship that would not condemn те 
to the Tower, I know will not CONDEMN МЕ ТО THE RACK... . 

“I have been so safted (softened 2] that now it is time there were an end ... and 
because I mean to live a retired life. 


“Ido not think any except a Turk ог a Tartar would wish to have ANOTHER CHOP 
OUT ОЕ ME. But the best is, there will be found there is a time for Envy and a time for 
Pity, and cold fragments will not serve if the stomach be on edge. For me, if they judge of 
the weather of this year by an almanack of the old year, they had rather REPENT of 


what they have done and think they HAVE BUT SERVED THE TURNS OF THE 
FEW. Fr. St. Alban.” 


(Quoted in Spedding’s Edition, Bacon's Letters, Vol. VII, pp. 312-5.) 


This letter completely disposes of the charge that Francis Bacon was unduly 
subservient to Buckingham after his “Fall”. He writes to him as the King’s busi- 
ness man who was cognisant with all the facts of the case. The paragraph in 
the letter set out in italics proves conclusively that he is simply asking for some- 
thing which he has been promised by the King: “Pardon of the whole sentence; 
help for his debts; and an annual pension.” These promises had been made not 
only orally by King James, but had been repeated by the Favourite as a reiterated 
message from the King. The deduction is that the promises were made personally 
by James at the interview on April 16th, 1621, for it is in keeping with what we 
now know was Dean Williams’ advice to the King “Чо prevail upon him to submit 

. remit any fine. ... MEANS secured to him of learned leisure”, advice 
which was not known for many years after Francis Bacon's death and ignored today 
even by the Mary Sturts and Charles Williams’ apologists. The accounts check, 
although coming through two widely different channels, because they had a 
common origin—in the King himself. ~ 

These remonstrances, whether written ог spoken to Buckingham, apparently 
had some effect, for some time after this he writes to Lord St. Alban: 


“My Noble Lord, 

“The hearty affection I have borne to your person and service hath made me ambitious 
to be a messenger of good news to you, and an eschewer of ill; this hath been the true 
reason why I have been thus long in answering you . . . though this may not scem to 
satisfy your DESERT and Expectation, yet, take the word of a friend, who will never fail 
you, hath a tender care of you, full of a fresh memory of your by-past service. 

“His Majesty is but for the present, he says, able to yield unto the three years 
advance, which if you please to accept, you are not hereafter the farther off fram obtaining 
some better testimony of his favour. . . . G. Buckingham.” 


How much was sent him is unknown and there is no record that he received 
anything more. But the fact that he wrote letters for pecuniary assistance to the 
King, and that he received some aid, is sound evidence that, as he had ransomed 
the King by his sacrifice, so he had a right to expect the King to ransom him from 
his debts as promised. (See Sonnet 138-схх, last line). He was not toadying for 
money. He was asking for his own financial rights out of which he was being 
jockeyed. 


1 
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He preferred, however, to work for his living, and made many applications for 
some government post, but his sentence prevented him from taking any office 
under the State. He even applied for the provostship of Eton. 


“It were a pretty cell for my fortune. The college and school, I do not doubt but I 
shall make flourish,” he wrote. 


The New Lord Keeper, Dean Williams, spitefully vetoed the application in 
these cutting words: | 


“It is somewhat necessary to be a good scholar; but more than ће ђе а good husband, 
and a careful manager, and a staicd man; which по man can be that is so much indebted 
as the Lord St. Alban.” 


And so the place was finally ‘‘Jobbed off to Sir Henry Watton, on him re- 
leasing a reversionary grant of the Mastership of the Rolls, to be conferred on a 
rapacious dependent of Buckingham, who could still do him service.” (Campbell, 
Life, р. 198.) From which it will be seen that the evils visited on the innocent head 
of Francis Bacon were again in full swing to the enrichment of the Villers family. 

Francis Bacon received the news of this appointment while dictating to 
Dr. Камјеу. When the messenger had gone he said calmly: 


“Wel, Sir, yon business wont go on; Jet us go on with this, for this is in our power.” 


He then dictated to him afresh for some hours without the least hesitation of 
speech, or interruption of thought. 

The King had previously signed a warrant for a qualified pardon to be made 
out for him, but Dean Williams, “alarmed lest his predecessor might, ere long, be 
his successor, strongly remonstrated with Buckingham against it . . . but this 
malicious attempt was defeated on the King’s peremptory order,” says Campbell. 
He was allowed to visit London, i.e. to come within the Verge, but he was anxious 
for a total remission of his sentence. To the objection that a miracle only could 
restore him, he answered: 


‘Your Majesty has power; I have faith, therefore a miracle may soon be wrought. ... 
I would live to study, and not study to live . . . усї, I that have borne a bag [the bag 
containing the Great Seal] can bear a wallet [the bag of a beggar]’’. 


Francis, however, was cold-shouldered by the Court, for the Favourite and his 
clique were now all-powerful again. He saw the sudden dissolution of the Par- 
liament which had been such an easily swayed tool of the Coke-Cranfield School. 
He looked on as an idle spectator at the agitations of the nation which were heading 
for a great constitutional conflict between the Crown and the Commons. Doubt- 
less he recalled his own prophetic words to the King: ‘‘Those who strike at your 
Chancellor will ultimately strike at the Crown.” But he had no desire to re-enter 
the arena. He wanted one thing only: a complete pardon. 

On July 30th, 1624, he wrote to the King this letter: 


“Т prostrate myself at your Majesty’s feet, I, your ancient Servant, now sixty-four 
years old in age, and three years five months old in misery. 

“I desire not {rom your Majesty, means, nor place, nor employment, but only after 
so long a time of expiation, A COMPLETE AND TOTAL REMISSION OF MY SEN- 
TENCE of the Upper House, to the end that the blot of ignominy may be removed from 
me, and from my Memory with Posterity; that I die not a condemned man, but may be to 
your Majesty, as І am to God, a New Creature... . 

“This my most humble request granted, may make me live a year or two happily; 
and denied will kill me quickly... . Fr. St. Alban.” 
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In answer to this appeal King James directed a Warrant to the Attorney- 
General requiring a pardon to be made out of the whole sentence: “calling to 
mind his former good services, and how well and profitably he hath spent his time 
since his troubles; we are pleased to remove from him that blot of ignominy which 
yet remaineth upon him . . . and to remit from him all penalties.” 

He was once more entitled to appear in his robes on the Viscounts’ Bench and 
to enjoy all the rights of the Peerage. Не was summoned to the Parliament which 
met оп the accession of Charles I. On being asked by a friend would he attend, 
Francis Bacon shook his head and replied: “I have done with such things.” 

One turns away from this aspect of Francis Bacon’s latter years with a feel- 
ing of shame that so great, so good and so lovable a man should have been racked so 
mercilessly by venomous Lilliputians and that a King of England so far forgot his 
Royalty as to join in torturing a man whom he knew was innocent, whose greatest 
crime was the sin against himself in order to avert a constitutional conflict between 
the Commons and a cowardly King with his despicable Favourite. 

But Francis Bacon did not spend his time in fruitless moaning, wringing his 
hands over departed human greatness, or simply writing letters to James. The 
moment he had recovered from the shock of the catastrophe his creative energy 
overflowed into numerous literary activities. He bent all his powers to the task 
of completing his Divine Mission to lead the nation from darkness to Light. 
Indeed, there is по surer evidence of the truth of his statement—‘‘My heart tells me 
I АМ INNOCENT; I had no Bribe or Reward in my Eye or Thought when І pro- 
nounced any Sentence’’—than the manly way in which he girded up his loins to 
begin life afresh, to mect his altered circumstances. He might be victimized by 
plotters, disgraced by the Court, ruined in pocket and broken in health, but Francis 
Bacon was Francis Bacon still. 

He never once conducted himself as a guilty man nor was he treated by his 
friends and associates as a criminal. What guilty man who had taken bribes 
could have made a joke of it to his Sovereign—mordant humour it is true, told 
with a very wry face, but a joke seethed in bitterness, nevertheless. 


“But because he that hath taken Bribes is apt to give Bribes, I will go further, and present 
your Majesty with a Bribe; Тог if your Majesty give me peace and leisure, and God give me 
Life, I will present you with a good History of England, and a better digest of your 
Laws.” 


Only an innocent man dare have written that paragraph to King James, for 
the King was the man directly responsible for his ‘‘guiltiness’’ in the eyes of the 
world. 

The same grim humour which shows how bitterly contemptuous he was of the 
verdict is shown in his answer to Lord Montague, who had come to complain of the 
ill he had received at the hands of the Villiers faction. Montague had been com- 
pelled to give up his office as treasurer to one of Buckingham’s satellites, and 
accept a minor position of a presidency. “Why, my Lord,” said Francis, “they 
have made me an example and you a PRESIDENT.” [Precedent]. 

The same touch is apparent when he wrote to the Queen of Bohemia sending 
her a book, Henry VII. “Time was,” he wrote, “when I had honour without 
leisure; now I have leisure without honour!’ These sardonic asides are not the 
remarks of a man convicted in his own heart ofacrime. They are jibes at what he 
knows is a rank miscarriage of justice. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth that Francis was crushed and his mind 
bowed down by his great misfortune. He was cut to the quick by the ingratitude 
and treachery of the two men whom he had befriended so much. That was his 
greatest grief. But the moment the blow had fallen, and the worst results were 
known of “the Great Betrayal’, his mental vigour recovered itself with a buoyancy 
of hopefulness, and an elasticity of spirits that can only have arisen from a clear 
conscience. He was never bewildered with shame. Within four days of his 
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imprisonment, and while all his future was ominously dark, we find him writing 
to Count Gondomar planning his literary pursuits. * 

During the last five years of his life his quill was never still. He had several 
“good pens’’—literary amanuenses’’—whom he kept busily employed. “I drive 
my horses too hard,” he once said. Men like Dr. Rawley, John Hobbes, Mr. 
Bushel, and others were only too pleased to labour for him without fee or reward. 

In Jess than a year after his “conviction” he had finished his Henry УП. To 
the King he wrote, on March 2oth, 1622: 


"In the beginning of my trouble, WHEN IN THE MIDST OF A TEMPEST, 1 had a 
kenning [а range of vision] of the Harbour, which I hope now by your Majesty's favour 1 
am entering into: Now my Study is my Exchange, and my Pen my practice for the use of my 
Talent.” 


He was intent on perfecting his literary labours, completing the scheme of 
The Great Instauration, and establishing permanently his Literary and Ethical 
organizations. “І have lost much with time I would fain recover with posterity,” 
he wrote. There outpoured a perfect cataract of works in English and Latin from 
his scrivenery in Gorhambury. Beginning with Henry VII (which concluded in 

prose his “good History of England”, mentioned {о «ће King, the other chapters 
being the great historical English Plays of ‘‘Shakespeare’’) he wrote nineteen 
diverse works, such as De Augmentis Scientiarum, Certain Psalms into English 
Verse, The New Atlantis, Sylva Sylvarum or Natural History, A pophthegms, etc. 
(See Montague's Life for the complete list, р. ссссххі.) 

But he returned to literature, to his first love, in a much more intimate sense. 
Had James ever suspected that “intimate sense”, he would never have written, 
“how well and profitably he hath spent his time since his troubles’. For he left 
behind him many secrets of the truth of his “Бай. He revised and completed his 
concealed Works. 

He was the sole creator of all the Rituals of Freemasonry: the Craft, the Royal 
Arch and the Higher Degrees. Не now created the traditional legendary history 
of the Craft, later to be spread abroad by James Anderson in 1723. And he 
associated the martyred St. Alban of 1621 with the proto-martyr St. Alban of 287 
—which is not a date at all, but a number, the Great Seal Count of the Rosicrosse 
Literary Society, under which number, 287, Lord St. Alban is openly associated 
today in the Freemasons Calendar, as the Founder of the order. It heads the list 
of Remarkable Occurrences in Freemasonry compiled by William Preston and passed 
by Grand Lodge as true according to tradition. We now know where the tradition 
started—with Francis Bacon and the Elizabethan Masons. The proto-martyr 
St. Alban was a monk who died to save others being true to his ideals, in the 
year A.D. 303, not 287—that is Lord St. Alban’s number. The ancient legend 
refers to King James as a “wicked paynim’’. The parallels between “the man who 
loved Masons” and the ‘“раупіт” are very closely knit if the student reads the 
various legends that were created in Hertfordshire at this time. 

This martyrdom of Francis Bacon, who figuratively died under the cloak of 
another, was well known to the “Ancient Brethren”. It is referred to in one of the 
Odes to his memory published after his ‘‘death”’, the first poem which is anonymous. 
Its meaning, of course, has never been understood by the uninstructed world. It 
was published in Latin and interpreted by Willard Parker. 


“Mourn, Oh ye Larest of Alban, likewise thou prototype Martyr,t 

Passing of Мегшат'5 Заре—ђе his Hallowed Fate ne'er desecrated! 
Aye! Thou Good Martyr, lament, for no sad Fate hath ever been sadder, 
Saving thine own, when thou fellest beneath the Dire Cloak of another.” 


* Sec Note 16, p. 146. 

t Houschold Deities. 

t St. Alban in А.р. 303 exchanged cloaks with a hunted Christian Priest named Amphibaus, and 
was martyred in his stead. 
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Amphibalus is mentioned in one of the Masonic Legends and is confused with 
the St. Alban who fell beneath a CRIMINAL (a “dive’’) Cloak to save someone 
else... . Неаѕѕитей a criminal garb and so perished. Dr. Plot and Dr. Ктре— 
friends of the famous Rosicrucian Elias Ashmole—hint quite clearly at the identity 
of the St. Alban who founded and established Freemasonry in England. 

In 1621 there were Masonic Lodges—devoted to the spread of Ethical Prin- 
ciples devoid of theological dogma—dotted all over the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, each carrying the New Evangel of Love and Brotherhood, high per- 
sonal morality and the Symbolism of the Ancients, without anyone suspecting that 
such a movement was on foot. Francis Bacon perfected his organization and 
arranged that the Fraternity should emerge from their hiding places one hundred 
years later—in 1723, being the centenary of the Great Shakespeare Folio published 
in 1623. The reason that the emergence of the Freemasons with their peculiar 
system of morality, based on allegory and illustrated by symbols, was associated 
with the Shakespeare Folio was because this book is the greatest Masonic Book in 
the World. Great portions of the work are saturated with Masonic phraseology 
and customs. The more a Mason knows of his Masonry (i.e. the Higher Degrees), 
the more he will recognize how his “words”? and “Traditional Histories” are 
buried in the Shakespeare text like fossils in amber. In Love’s Labour's Lost, 
written about 1589, he buried the Genesis of his Society. And in The Tempest, 
which was printed for the first time in the Folio of 1623, he buried the record of 
the progress of the Brotherhood over the intervening years. In this Mystery Play 
he definitely links Masonry with the Ancient Mysteries. The great Shakespeare 
Dramas are a follow-on of the old world Drama-Rites of Egypt and Greece. 
Masonry, as we have seen, occupied Part VI, the last, in the scheme of The Great 
Instauration (Revival). He wrote: “It is the Sixth Part of my Work to which 
the rest is subservient and ministrant?’ It was the spirit of his philosophy which 
ministered unto and inspired all his works open and concealed—the one needful 
science to uplift humanity, the Science of Love, Brotherhood, Philanthropia as 
laid down by Plato. 

When the Great Folio was compiled the Stratford actor had been dead about 
seven years. Its publication has always been an unexplained mystery. There 
were thirty-six plays, twenty had never been in print before, several had never 
been heard of, and the sixteen that had been previously published separately in 
little booklets (Quartos) were all drastically revised—with one or two exceptions 
—for the Folio. They were printed from manuscripts that came out of hiding, 
and were returned to their hiding places by the “Grand Possessors’’, as they were 
termed in the preface to Troilus and Cressida 1609, and have never since been 
seen. 

What actually happened is quite simply explained. From 1612, when Francis 
Bacon was appointed Attorney-General, up to 1621, the time of his Fall, he became 
an increasingly busy man; and we have no new plays at all. After his enforced 
retirement he had more time for the “Works of my Recreation”, and by 1623 we 
get seven new plays. It is not generally known that some time in 1621 Ben Jonson 
lived with Francis Bacon at his home for three or four years. The two were living 
together at Gorhambury during the time of the compilation of the Great Folio. Ben 
Jonson was the Editor. So it is quite obvious that there was some connection 
between Ben, Francis and the Shakespeare Folio. 

In his affliction he found heartsease by turning to poetry for consolation . . . 
to the Dramatic Personality he had created: “William Shakespeare”, the “Child” 
he had begot by his Mistress Pallas Athena, hiding his Child's true parentage under 
the mask of a rude, wandering actor ‘‘Shaksper of Stratford”. 

He began the task of collecting the Quartos, revising them, the chosen ones, 
some more some less, and dealing with the manuscripts of the plays that had been 
acted but never printed. Не strengthened them all for the student by additions, 
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even if he weakened the dramatic action. Не added personal touches that 
reflected his feelings. He then wrote other plays in which can be seen the final 
tragedy of his life. The thirty-six plays represented the cream of his writings and 
displayed all his wondrous versatile powers. They were peculiarly his own work, 
minted out of his own mind and soul. With the help of Ben Jonson and his 
“Good Pens” they were made into a huge volume of ‘‘Comedies, Histories and 
Tragedies’. From its pages out-poured a “Catalogue of Forms’’—i.e. of Passion 
and Emotion—and a Niagara of scintillating thoughts. Out of these prime 
“Forms”, described in detail in the Novum Organum, he created Kings and 
Queens, peasants and clowns—created by the New Organ of Creative Power—the 
perfect blend of “Forms” in variety, a set of human puppets in miniature, “EX- 
AMPLES OF INVENTION ACCORDING TO MY METHOD .. . SET BE- 
FORE THE EYES” оп the Stage, of course, according to The Fourth Part of the 
Instauration. Не held the mirror up to Nature and the Instrument of Interpreta- 
tion was his own Heart. 

It can now be understood how the Great Plays came into being, especially 
the plays that were written after the Fall, each having a personal significance. 

“Timon is a study of the disastrous effects of a reverse of Fortune upon a 
man of generous impulses,’ says the editor of the Irving edition, Н. A. Evans, 
while 1. Donnelly says: 


"The moral of the play is the baseness of sychophants and mammom-worshipers. Its 
bitterness and wrath came from Francis Bacon's own oppressed heart, in the day of his 
calamities; when he had felt all ‘the contempt of the contemptible, who measure a man 
by his estate.’’ 


One can understand when his friends, the King and Buckingham, deserted 
him that he wrote Timon in sheer bitterness of soul. 

Coriolanus is a study of the laws of Statecraft that laws passed by the popular 
voice of the untutored, illiterate mob spelt disaster for the State. Francis Bacon 
had suffered unjustly from ignorant popular clamour. 

The Tempest was printed for the first time in 1623, and, because of its esoteric 
knowledge, its present form must have been vastly different from any previous 
play. Notice the parallel between Prospero and Francis Bacon. Prospero was 
an “unknown Prince of Power’’. Francis Bacon was a “concealed Prince of 
Tudor’. Prospero was cast down . . . left nothing but his books and his beauti- 
ful daughter Miranda. So was Francis Bacon. He fell. But his beautiful 
brain-child Miranda—the name signifies ‘‘Wonderful Things’’—embodied Poesy, 
remained to comfort him in his exile. Prospero was devoted to the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, to Secret Studies. So was Francis Bacon. 

We now can understand the great Play of Henry VIII, which retells the Fall 
of Francis Bacon in the Fall of Cardinal Wolsey; and Julius Caesar, which shows 
the assassination of the great Law-giver . . . as Francis Bacon was assassinated 
by avaricious, disgruntled politicians. “Апа thou, too, Brutus,’ though to 
mention James in the same breath as Brutus is to insult a noble Roman. The 
revised King Lear is a Play about the ingratitude which Francis Bacon had suf- 
fered at the hands of the men to whom he had ministered. In King Lear (r.e.a.L) 
one finds the REAL King who has seen his Kingdom parted from him. In short, 
all the plays are autobiographical and can be read, understood and enjoyed in- 
finitely better when approached from the right viewpoint . . . perennial sources 
of instructive delight. 

His Sonnet-Diary was among the last of his labours in 1625. He left а com- 
plete diary of his emotions in the great events of his life. His Sonnets regarding 
the Fall are among the most interesting.* 


* See Note 17, p. 147. 
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On Easter Sunday morning ће passed away. Authorities like Manly Hall, 
B. G. Theobald and Parker Woodard say he did not die. He FLED to the Conti- 
nent. This mystery is outside the scope of this volume. Suffice it to say that he 
had drunk of the waters of Marah. Perhaps the iron had entered his soul. He 
passed from England a very sad man. Не had received so little from his country- 
men to whom ће had given so much. Hence: "ту NAME to my Countrymen 
after some time be passed”. For round his real identity clustered not only his 
open works but his concealed labours. 

And what of the men who wrought his ruin? Did they get away with their 
spoils? Yes, they діа . . . fora time. The wicked usually flourish like the green 
bay tree, and rogues generally have a good run for their money. But in the very 
hour of their triumph Nemesis, whom no man may escape, awakened to trail 
down each conspirator slowly and remorselessly. Not one of them escaped. 

There is a grim satisfaction to me in the reflection that from the seclusion of 
Gorhambury or Grays Inn, Francis Bacon watched the men who had ruined him 
and stained his name, trampled in the dust one by one. 

The first to fall was Sir Edward Coke. Having been hailed by the populace 
as the Elizabethan Hercules who had cleaned the Augean Stable of Court-Abuses, 
the popular clamour had so puffed up his pride that, less than twelve months 
later, there came a revulsion of feeling. His intolerable arrogance brought him 
once more in conflict with the Crown, and even with Buckingham’s supporters. 
He was flung into the Tower to learn to mend his ways, and when he was released, 
eight months later, he was permanently degraded from the Privy Council, banished 
from the Court and confined to his house at Stoke. A sidelight upon the hypoc- 
risy of the leading plotter is shown by Montague’s Гаје, p. cccxvi. He quotes 
Whitelock, Liber Familicus. 


‘Upon my return to Cluer I did visit that honourable and worthy judge Sir Edw 
Coke. . . . Never was man so just, so upright, so free from corrupt solicitations. Never 
put counscllors that practised before him to annual pensions of money or plate to have 
his favour. In all cases beforc him the counsel might assure his clyent from the danger of 
Ъгірегуе.” 


Montague adds this cutting and illuminating note to Whitelock's quotation: 


“And his Diary contains the following entry: 
Profits of my Office this half year, 1622 (inter alia). 


My Lord Brook's New Year's Gift £40 
Howard the Attorney 5 
New Year's Gift, Sir R Vaughan 10 


Of Mr Turner, the Counsellor 
(PP. тоз and 109.)"' 


When Coke was fulminating in the Commons that every gift was a bribe, he 
knew personally that gifts were the legitimate profits of his Office. No wonder 
Nemesis marked him down as her first victim. 

Coke was followed in the Tower by Sir Robert Phillips, who played so con- 
spicuous a part in stirring up the Commons against Francis Bacon, and diverting 
their rage from the real culprits. He was imprisoned for an indefinite period for 
misdemeanours against the Crown. 

Sir John Bennett, the Judge of the Prerogative Court, was another of the mean 
men of the Buckingham tribe who had crowded the benches of the House of Com- 
mons, anxious to be in at the kill and be blooded to please his patron. He was 
an active agent, inflaming the Members to consent to the Chancellor’s death. “I 
have neither the Power nor the Will to defend the Chancery,” he had said unctuously 
with an air of assumed sanctity . . . thus sealing his own doom. Within a few 
short months an infinitely worse series of ugly charges of extortion and bribery were 
preferred against him. They were, moreover, only too true. At the very time 
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he was joining in the hue and cry against the “Great Delinquent” that Francis 
Bacon was supposed to be, he was plundering the suitors right and left in his own 
Court. He was proved overwhelmingly to be "а corrupt Judge’. He was de- 
prived of his Office, fined and imprisoned. 

The next Parliament, in 1624, struck down two more of the Chancellor's 
enemies. Sir Lionel Cranfield, who, as a reward, had been created Lord Middle- 
sex, the head of the Court of Wards, was the man who had lit the flame of “bribery 
and corruption” by his mock-indignant cry: “The plague-spot is the Court of 
Chancery. Why аге ye afraid to touch it? The cause you have to try is... 
whether the Lord Chancellor has done justly.” He was the head of the Lady 
Buckingham school, the second-in-command of the plotters. But the Goddess who 
limps without faltering had marked him down for exposure. He was accused of 
robbing the Royal Magazine of arms, taking bribes in the Court of Wards, of 
pocketing monies from the Treasury, of fraudulent entries of the Royal Debts. 
Some of these crimes by Lord Middlesex, alias Sir Lionel Cranfield, were being 
committed while he was hounding Francis Bacon to the Tower, and doing his best 
with Coke to get the Chancellor hung. Now, while all England was raging with 
his infamy, and the story of his corruption, the man whom he had helped to rob 
of his good name was lying ill at Gray’s Inn, discussing divinity with George 
Herbert, the poet and mystic, and translating certain Psalms. Cranfield was 
sentenced by the House of Commons to a restitutionary fine of £200,000, imprison- 
ment in the Tower, to loss of office, to public infamy. A contemporary wrote: 


“In future ages men will wonder how ту Lord St. Alban could have fallen and how my 
Lord of Middlesex could have risen.” 


The man who made the bullets for Coke and Co. to shoot was John Churchil, 
the ‘‘Suborn’d Informer”, who swore falsely under promise for fee and reward, and 
who thus had been restored to his old job in the Chancery Court whence he had 
been dismissed for fraud by the Chancellor. He now comes before the House of 
Commons as a culprit. Не had again been discovered at his old tricks of forgery 
and fraud in his office as Registrar. He is convicted and sent to prison. Whata 
satire on the loudly-trumpeted motives of purity which modernists tell us animated 
the breasts of the noble band of Aristides that overthrew embodied corruption. 

Perhaps Francis Bacon’s most subtle enemy was Dean Williams. To get 
Francis Васоп 5 оћсе he had verifiably sold his soul. He had paid violent court 
to Lady Buckingham and had led her to believe that marriage was in the offing. 
He had obtained the Seals on this distinct understanding. He now thought he 
could play fast and loose with his promises to the lady old enough to be his mother. 
He began to neglect her for younger women. She complained to her son; and 
Buckingham was so enraged at his perfidy that he openly boasted “that of all he 
had given him he would leave him nothing”. (Hackett, Life of Williams, Part 2, 
р. 19.) He made his boast true. Murmurs began to arise about the Dean's 
cupidity and arrogance. The contemporary Weldon writes: 


“This Williams, though he wanted much of his predecessor's abilities for the law, yet 
he did equal him for learning and pride, AND BEYOND HIM IN THE WAY OF 


BRIBERY . . . his servants had one part, himself another, and was so calculated to be 
worth to him and his servants £3000 per annum, by a new way never found out before.” 
(Р. 450.) 


Dean Williams soon discovered that Lady Buckingham was а power to be 
reckoned with. He was dragged from his fatal height by the Crown, “stripped of 
the Seals with every mark of infamy”, and driven from the Chancery Court, back 
into the fields of ecclesiastical strife, with a sullied reputation. Thus was another 
worthless debauchee brought to book. 
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The Villiers clan began to disintegrate slowly but surcly. When Sir Edward 
Coke, to obtain reinstatement, sold his daughter Francis to Sir John Villiers, the 
King had made Villiers into Viscount Purbeck. She hated the man she had been 
forced to marry, and led him such a hell of a life that Purbeck fled abroad, his 
mind permanently unhinged. She had been denied by the Crown of the man she 
loved, young Lord Oxford, and, to forget her miseries, this beautiful girl plunged 
into an open life of notorious profligacy with Sir Robert Howard. He was the 
son of the Earl of Suffolk, whom Buckingham had broken. When the Favourite 
remonstrated with him regarding his conduct with his sister-in-law, Sir Robert 
challenged him to vindicate the honour of the Villiers family by crossing swords 
with him . . . that he might revenge himself for the injury his father had suffered 
at his hands. But the Marquis of Buckingham lacked the courage of the duellist. 
He stamped himself the coward that he was by declining the combat, and pro- 
ceeded against the lovers in the Spiritual Court. Sir Robert was publicly ex- 
communicated, and his mistress Lady Purbeck sentenced to stand in a white sheet 
at the door of the Savoy Church. 

This was the beginning of the end for the Villiers cabal. All Lady Bucking- 
ham's plans for the advancement of her family were gradually being brought to 
naught, but their histories are not worth recording. It is sufficient to say that 
gradually from this time she lost all her influence at Court, became a Roman 
Catholic, and was virtually banished into private life. And, though the Favour- 
ite continued to reign, everyone knew what he was, and whispered under the Rose 
that he was “а miserable, white-livered coward’’. 

All that Francis Bacon had foreseen was coming to pass. He lived long 
enough to find himself justified in his primal opposition to the family bargains to 
enrich the Villiers clan. Не saw Coke and all the conspirators fall one by one like 
rotten apples, and Coke's leading creatures, Bennett, Cranfield, Churchil and 
Williams, overwhelmed with misery and shame. 

And what of the two men who had stood in with this criminal coterie of 
wastrels and administered the coup de grace, the pusillanimous King, who com- 
manded Francis Bacon to shield the Royal Office at the sacrifice of his personal 
honour, and the treacherous Favourite who played the false friend to save him- 
self from impeachment by the Chancellor's ruin? 

Francis Bacon lived long enough to see the breach between the King and the 
Commons grow steadily wider and wider, leading inevitably to armed conflict, 
with James raging down to the Commons and tearing out of their Journals with 
his own hands the resolution which had dared to advise him on his foreign policy. 
Francis Bacon saw James’ forcign policy utterly discredited, a coolness slowly up- 
springing between the King and the Favourite whom he saved at the price of 
Francis Bacon's own ruin. He saw Buckingham making himself more and more 
indispensable to young Prince Charles, the heir apparent, gaining an ascendancy 
over him of which the King was fearful until at last James was rebuffed and 
ignored. “Authority forgets a dying King.” James’ latter days saw him tor- 
tured in mind over past errors and present ones . . . and desperately alarmed of 
what would happen to Charles ultimately under Buckingham’s influence. He 
flung at the Duke, who was seeking to become popular: 


“By God, Steenie, you are a FOOL! You аге a Fool, and will shortly repent this 
folly. You will find in this fit of popularity, you are making a rod with which you will 
be scourged. . . . And you,” he continued, turning angrily on the Prince, “you will 
live to have your bellyful of Parliaments.” 


He lived long епопећ to express the wish openly that he had by his side his 
old Lord Keeper Francis Bacon. 


Past indulgencies brought in their train their own punishment. He was 
crippled with gout and racked with pain in his arms and legs. Не had to use а 
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rubber stamp for a signature. He could only get about to see the country—from 
Xmas 1624—by being carried in a litter. 


James’ last days were spent in an agony of fears for his son. 


“A twisted rivalry tingles in them . . . He hears hints of strange seditious purposes 
on the part of the Duke. He cried out that indeed Buckingham had ‘ten thousand devils 
in him’, but he could not believe evil was intended. . . . Secret letters were slipped into 
his hand. . . . The Spaniards solemnly assured James that the Duke intended to de- 
throne him if he refused to make war on Spain. lor one moment the love of his heart 
scemed about to rob the old man of the treasure of his soul. He drove straight to the 
Duke and the Prince at St. James, and there, shaken and weeping, told them of tho 
Spanish accusation... . 


“Buckingham had taken away his hope of international peace. . . . The armies of 
the Thirty Years’ War were marching and counter-marching. . . .'' (Charles Williams, 
James I, p. 294.) 


He had the humiliation of seeing the army raised in England struck with 
pestilence and famine while on the high seas, and the failure of the plan of 
campaign while Buckingham was planning naval strategy. 


“Amid these sordid, horrible, and magnificent preparations and catastrophes, the 
King fell ill on March 5th, 1625. . . . The grotesque buffoonery of Fate which followed 
James was faithful to him to the end. ... Buckingham's mother, the old Countess, 
provided him with medices and plaisters, much to the anger of the royal physicians. . . . 
The King grew worse; the old woman still peremptorily administered remedies. с, 

“This greedy and fussy mother of the longest beloved of that tragi-comic life, secluded 
and nursed and dominated him. He grew still worse. . . ."’ (Charles Williams, ibid., 
р. 295.) 


And so King James died with the bitterness of Dead Sea Ashes staining the 
texture of his soul, tortured lest Buckingham should irretrievably ruin his son 
Charles. Perhaps as he lay there dying, playing his last fantastic part in life, he 
foresaw, while maundering out cries of repentance in Latin scripture texts, as 
dying men often do, in a vision, the trial of Charles I, the block and the headsman. 
He died as he had lived “in all his absurdity—clumsy, weak, conceited”’, ridiculed 
by his contemporaries and despised by every historian. He goes in mortal anguish 
to his final reckoning before Life's Greatest Tribunal, there to answer for his Sin 
against one of God's chosen “Servants of Posterity’”’. 

Such was the Vengeance of Nemesis. 

Nor does Viscount Buckingham escape. For him is reserved the highest 
penalty for wrong doing. 

His insolent behaviour embroiled us with France. He was defeated when he 
attempted to land an expeditionary force, and returned home in disgrace. The 
complaints against him were so loud and widespread that the nation was trans- 
ported into a red riot of joy when it became known that the falseness, the arro- 
gance, and the tyranny of Buckingham had at last been swept away by an avenging 
hand. The Viscount was slain by John Felton on August 23rd, 1628. And from 
his exile across the seas Francis Bacon saw in imagination the avenging Goddess 
Nemesis write “PAID” to the account with a quill that had been dipped in blood. 


So perished the enemies of Francis Bacon. 
And so may all the enemies of the King perish who have so wantonly sought to 
defame him. 


Before King James died ће said: “АЛ my lawyers are so bred and nursed in 
corruption that they cannot leave it.” Francis Bacon knew this too. That was 
one of the reasons why he bequeathed his NAME—his good Name—to posterity. 
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There were others, of course. He was confident that his INNOCENCE would be 
recognized by his countrymen “AFTER SOME TIME BE PAST”. 

The time Francis Bacon looked forward to had at last arrived. The Great 
Magician Prospero (Pro-spero “my Hope is in the Future’’) walks once more among 
the sons of men, Lord St. Alban the Father and Founder of Modern Freemasonry, 
“Shakespeare”, the Lover of Humanity. The man who has outgrown his mental 
swaddling clothes, and freed himself from worshipping the Idols of the Tribe, the 
Den, the Market-place and the Theatre—the worship of Dungara the God of Things 
as they are—will recognize intuitively the Truth I am bringing to his notice, irre- 
spective of what the academies have taught in the past. 

As certain teachers would say, “We needs must love the Highest when we see 
it.” If you, my reader, have arrived at this stage of mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, happy indeed are you. If, however, you have no sense of interior illumina- 
tion, of its reality, if no voice cries within, answering Francis Bacon’s prayer, saying 
we are akin, then its truth is not for you. It would be a waste of time to search for 
further proofs. But should your reactions enable you to apprehend Francis 
Bacon the Great Mystic and Ethical Teacher, the English reincarnation of the 
Greek Plato and the Egyptian Amon, then you will enter, I can promise you, upon 
a wonderful field of knowledge which will satisfy the highest flights of the mind 
and the deeper cravings of the soul. You will find your way to attunement with 
the Great Master without further help from me . . . a simple signpost to point 
the way which must be travelled by every Pilgrim alone and on foot. For there 
is no short cut and only one Royal Road to Knowledge and Wisdom. 

Listen to the old man, in the sere and yellow leaf, smothered beneath the rotten 
smoke of base, contagious clouds, playing the closing notes on the Great Organ of 
Life . . . music beyond the music of viols sobbing to a close . . . from his finale 
in his Sonnet-Diary. 


“This time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those Boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined Choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the West, 

Which by and by Black Night doth take away, 
Death's Second-self that Seals up ай in Rest. 

In me thou sce’st the glowing of such Fire 

That on the Ashes of his Youth doth lie, 

As the Death-Bed, whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by.” 


Tt is difficult to read such lines unmoved. And, “unless we are fooled with 
an endless series of inexplicable coincidences, this broken genius was entitled 
to wear the English Crown” (The Tragedy of Francis Bacon. Harold Bayley) 
and to occupy the seat of Apollo in the Halls of Literature. 

Though he passed away saddened and forlorn, he left behind him a rare and 
sublime example, which, the more it is studied, the more remarkable and inspiring 
it will be found to be. James Spedding wrote: 


“Had Francis Bacon fallen upon a fortune less desolate in its outward conditions, 
I should never have known HOW GOOD AND HOW GREAT A MAN he really was— 
hardly, perhaps, how great and how invincible a thing intrinsic GOODNESS is... . 
The heart of Job was not so sorely tried nor did it pass the trial better.” (Evenings, 
Vol. II, р. 407.) 


Ring down the Curtain! In the theatre of a man’s life, only God and the 
Angels are the privileged spectators. Ofthis wecan becertain: among all the Sons 
of men no one has ever arisen who was greater in goodness and in the broad sweep 


азе, 
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of his superb genius. No one has so powerfully influenced our culture of today in 
every department of human thought. No one else has laid such lasting Founda- 
tions for Eternity. None but he has ever upreared such Temples in Science, Art 
Literature and Ethics, ever expanding, ever living, for the benefit of Man in his 
three-fold aspect: Physical, Mental, Spiritual. Behold іп him the Teacher 
who declared that he was a Servant of the Most High to minister to Posterity ... 
the man on whom “there shone a Beam of God”, known by the earth-name of 
FRANCIS BACON. 


FRANCIS BACON'S PRAYER 


“God forbid that we should give out a dream of our own Imagination. There- 
fore do Thou, О Father, who gavest the Visible LIGHT as the First-Fruits of Grea- 
tion and didst breathe into the Face of Man the Intellectual Light as the Crown and 
Consummation thereof... . 4 

GUARD AND PROTECT THIS WORK 


whick cometh from Thy Goodness and returneth to Thy Glory.” 


NOTES OF IMPORTANCE 


1. “Алаз! Poor Yoricke!” 

: John Heywood was Court Jester to Henry VIII. He was endowed with remarkable 
wit, of most exquisite fancy, arranging Court entertainments, singing humorous songs, etc. 
He was known to the Bacon family. The time that Yoricke is said to have lain in the earth, 
clearly identifies Heywood with the Yoricke of the grave-digger through the changing dates 
in the various Haslet Quartos. 

“When the play was revised in 1602, it was more correct to say ‘23 yeares’ than ‘a dozen, 
as originally written. Francis Bacon could well have ridden on Francis Васоп'ѕ back and 
shared his gambols. He would remember the merry friend of his childhood, and changed 
in a later cdition of the Play, the number of years he had been buried, to fix more accurately 
the date of his death.” (J. P. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary Problems, p. 512.) 

(Chap. I, p. 18.) 
2. The Founder of Freemasonry 

“Nicolai, the friend of Lessing, claimed Lord Bacon as the Founder of Freemasonry: 
and Dr. Oliver in Discrepancies of Freemasonry, p. 78, said that the mecting at Warrington, 
where Ashmole was initiated, was simply the carrying out of a philosophical idea of Lord 
Bacon's in the New Atlantis, those present being Козсгисјапз." (W. Е. С. Wigston, Bacon 
and the Rosicrucians, p. 38.) 

(Chap. I, p. 22.) 


3. Sir Nicholas a Foster-father to Francis Bacon 

It is not without significance that three contemporary writers refer to Francis Bacon 
and Sir Nicholas in the same way, to indicate that he was a foster-parent only to Francis. 

In 1621 Ben Jonson, in his birthday poem to Francis Bacon, says that he was a “son TO 
the grave Keeper of the Scal". Had there been blood relationship he would have written 
"а son OF the”, etc. The subsequent lines show that this was done deliberately, for the 
idea is repeated. 

In 1665 David Lloyd іп The Statesmen and Favourites of England wrote or edited a sketch 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon. Не concludes with these words, ‘‘He was a Father of his country 
andol Sir Francis Bacon." He thus infers he was "A father to him” and not ‘‘The father 
of him”. 

In 1684 Thomas Fuller in English Worthies, р. 782, wrote; ‘Іп a Word, he was а good 
man, a grave Statesman, a Father to his Country, and a Father to Sir Francis Bacon." 

It is quite evident that these writers were aware of his Tudor strain and were hinting 
their knowledge as near as they dare. Fuller implies that Sir Nicholas deserves praise for 
having acted as a father to the otherwise fatherless person Francis Bacon. “A father to Sir Francis” 
is not the same as saying that he was THE father of him. The fact that Ben Jonson first 
writes the suggestion in his poem, personally recited at the birthday banquet in the presence of 
Sir Francis, which broad hint must have been noticed by such keen wits, is sufficient evidence 
of the truth of the Royal Birth. 

(Chap. I, p. 22.) 


4. Queen Elizabeth's Remarkable Powers 

“Her intellectual ability was above that of most women: she had the love of know- 
ledge, and the case in acquiring it: her powers of observation and diplomacy were early 
trained . . . quick, clear wit and logical powers. . .. To the shadowed childhood the 
circumstances afforded her leisure for the pursuit of knowledge. . . . 

“She was learned and accomplished: under Roger Ascham she had studied Livy, Cicero, 
and Sophocles. She spoke Latin fluently, as well as French and Italian . . . skilled in music 
and dancing, fine needlework . . . and theological studies. (Mrs. Frederick Boas, In 
Shakspere's England, pp. 7—9.) 

(Chap. II, р. 26.) 


5. Francis Bacon the Editor of the Authorized James Bible 

It is not generally known that among Francis Bacon's concealed labours was the editing 
of the Authorized Edition of the Bible. W. Т. Smedley says: “It will eventually be proved 
that the whole scheme of the Authorized Version was Francis Bacon's. (The Mystery of 
F.B., p. 128.) There were fifty-four translators, split into various committees, and in 1609 
the translators’ MSS. werc turned over to King James. Не kept them a year and then returned 
them for printing. 

At that time Francis Bacon was King James' right-hand man. It is self-evident that 
James, who was not competent to check their work and edit it, passed the manuscripts on 
to the greatest genius of all time, and that Francis Bacon hammered the various styles of the 
fifty translators into the unity, rhythm, and music of Shakespearean prose. 

This is no idle conjecture. His connection with the James’ Authorized Editions is shown 
in numerous subtle ways. In the 1611 first folio edition the Archers’ Design is the same as 
that used in the 1623 Shakespeare Folio with a minor variation. In the 1612 quarto edition 
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the headpiece design is printed from the identical block used in the 1593 edition of Venus 
and Adonis and the 1594 Lucrece. At the bottom of the page is the light A and dark A: the 
same block used in the 1589 Arte of English Poesie. In the 1612 octavo edition is again the 
A.A. headpicce, which is the same block used in several of the Shakespeare quartos. 

Francis Bacon also used his favourite device of initial letters which are so manipulated 
as to give his name. In the Translators’ Address to the Readers in the 1612 edition, a count 
of 287 words brings you to this line beginning thus; 


Being 
Are 
СОМ№5ѕсіспсе 


See Baconiana, р. 247, October, 1913. The ''287'' is the Seal of the Rosicrosse Literary Society 
of which B. A. CON was the head. 

If you turn to the 46th Psalm, counting 46 words from the beginning, the next word is 
“SHAKE". Count 46 words from the end and the word is ‘‘SPEAR’'. There are 111 words 
between Shake and speare which is the numerical signature of ‘‘Bacon’' by the "К. Count”. 
Francis would be 46 years of age when the translation got on the way. 

There are other indications, but these are quite sufficient to prove his editorial connec- 
tion with the Authorized Edition. 

These things do not happen by chance but by design. 

It is also deeply significant that the edited Manuscripts of the Authorized Edition of the 
Bible, like the Shakespeare Plays, are LOST”. 

(Chap. II, р. 29.) 


6. The Creator of the English Renaissance 

“Francis Bacon commenced and successfully carried through that colossal enterprise 
in which he sought the good of all men. . . . Translations of the classics, of histories, and 
other works were made. ... Не had the assistance of more wits than his own. Books 
came from his pen—poetry and prose—at a rate which, when the truth is revealed, will 
literally ‘stagger humanity’. 

“Books were written by others under his direction. He saw them through the press, 
and he did more. He had his own woodblocks of devices, and every book produced under 
his direction, whether written by him or not, was marked by the use of one or more of these 
wood blocks. The favourite device was the light A and the dark A. (W. T. Smedley, The 
Mystery of Francis Bacon, р. 109.) 

(Chap. II, p. 32.) 


7. The Wife of Francis Bacon, Alice Barnham 

“Francis Bacon has a most elusive personality. . . . There is much mystery hanging 
over him. His wife is passed over in silence in all biographies of the great philosopher. ... 
We gather that he was proud of his choice. . . . She had a proud nature and a high temper. 
. . . She loved power and dress... . 

“She was the first of her sisters to marry. A mere schoolgirl entering the responsible 
realms of matrimony with an elderly philosopher. . . . The marriage was fixed for the 
height of Spring-time, May roth, 1606 . . . her 14th birthday ог nearit.... Francis and 
Alice probably lived at Gorhambury with Francis Bacon's old mother, the learned Anne 
Cooke, with her former brilliant intellect sadly disarranged. . . . Eventually Francis Bacon 
got a 21 years lease of York House... . 

“She became the First Lady in the Land by the side of her husband when he became 
for six months Regent of the Kingdom... . 

"А Court Lady, at the head of everything, clothed in rich brocades slashed and padded 
and trimmed with gold. 

“In the morning she would take an airing in the Park, drawn by her own coach and 
horses. . . . On returning she might receive a few friends at dinner: in the afternoon a 
coach drive would convey her to the country for an hour before supper: and in the evening 
she would most likely play cards, or she might attend a Court function, and hear the King's 
musicians, and applaud Dowland's marvellous lute playing ... On Festival nights. . . 
at Court all the ladies wore their most resplendant jewels and robes. 

“When her husband fell the unfortunate woman was no longer ‘a Grand Lady’. . . . Her 
amusements stopped. Tradespeople dunned her, and she was shut out of the King’s Court. 
5 She pleaded her husband's cause in person with the Marquis of Buckingham . . . and 
for the restoration of some of his salary and pension. . . . 

"Іп 1625 he added a codicil to his Will . . . ‘Whatever I have given . . . I do now 
for just and great causes, utterly revoke . . . and leave her to her right only.’ 

"Everything points to Bacon living alone from henceforth . . . until his death at Easter, 
1626... . Within a fortnight of becoming a widow the Viscountess St. Alban married 
Mr. John Underhill. . .. She afterwards separated from him ... and died in Eyworth, 
Bedfordshire, July 9th, 1650." (A. Chambers Bunten, Life of Alice Barnham.) 

(Chap. III, p. 44.) 
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8. The Greatness of Francis Bacon 

The historian Hallam says: ‘Bacon was more eminently the philosopher of human than 
general nature. .. . If we compare what may be found in the 6th, 7th, and 8th books of 
the De Augmentis, the Essays, the History of Henry VII, and the various short treatises 
contained in his works on morals and politics, and on human nature, from experience of 
which all such wisdom is drawn, with the rhetoric, ethics and politics of Aristotle, or with the 
historians most celebrated for their deep insight inta civil society апа character—with 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, Machiavel, Davila, Hume—we shall find, I think, 
that ONE MAN may almost be compared WITH ALL OF THESE TOGETHER. ... 
The Wisest, GREATEST OF MANKIND.” 

John Nichol says: “Finally we must remember that his Philosophy was only half his 
work; he has built a pyramid in Law as well, and jurists still appeal to his maxims. His 
contributions to history are ‘Imagines’ of great rulers, and painted as to throw a light on 
the causes and the limits of their power that has been generally esteemed correct, and served 
as a guide to his successors in this department, the philosophic historians of later times. . . . 
Hallam recognized in Bacon the philosophy of Coriolanus and Troilus and Cressida. He 
failed to see his rapport with that of Hamlet and The Tempest . . . the value of Bacon's 
protest against authority, or his conception of the true end of knowledge, ‘the Glory of God 
and the relief of man's estate’. . . . Science is nowhcre clad in such imaginative reality as in 
Bacon's extension of the world by the revelation of an unseen universe—a Fairyland of 
Science, in which we are ‘citizens of no mean city’. 

“Bacon never soars away from life: he realizes its complexity, its temptations, and the 
indefinite range of its aggregate power. LIK& SHAKESPEARE, he ‘puts a girdle round the 
world’: and he has left a name to be a perennial beacon: for though in a sense, опе OF THE 
LOST CHILDREN, he has been duly enthroned among the eternal benefactors of his гасе." 
—Life. . 
Let the reader, after glancing at his public political career in Chapter IV, ponder tha 
fact that he did an enormous amount of concealed work; the founding of the English Renais- 
sance, the creation and establishment of a Secret Ethical System, the writing and publishing 
of educational text books, and, above all, the writing of the wonderful Shakespeare plays . . . 
and the mind simply reels at the conception and the labour involved. 


(Chap. IV, p. 54.) 


9. The Viclous Character of King James 


“In James, England had a king whom she despised. ... The follies and the vices 
of the man increased the contempt. . . . The indecorous gallantries of the Court, the habits 
of gross intoxication in which суеп the ladies indulged . . . were trifles. Crimes of the 


most frightful kind had been discovered; others were suspected. The ignominious fondness 
of the King for his minions, the perjuries, the sorceries, the poisonings which his chief 
Favourites had planned within the walls of his palace, the pardon he had granted (о the 
mysterious threats of a murderer (Somerset), made him an object of loathing. . . . 

“The most ridiculous weaknesses seemed to mect in the wretched Solomon of Whitehall, 
pedantry, buffoonery, garrulity, low curiosity, the most contemptible personal cowardice. 
His awkward figure, his rolling eye, his rickety walk, his nervous tremblings, his slobbering 
mouth, his broad Scotch accent . . . were imperfections that had the effect of making James 
and his Office objects of contempt.” (Lord Macaulay, Mfemortals of Hampden.) 


(Chap. У, р. 57.) 


10. The Plot Against Francis Bacon 

“In 1621 there was a general complaint in Parliament concerning various public abuses: 
and this was maliciously diverted into a specific attack on the Lord Chancellor by his inveterate 
enemy, Sir Edward Coke, who had always been his rival and had himself aspired to that 
high position. This infamous plot was supported by the Court Favourite Buckingham: 
so that in a very short time there was a regular hue and cry, and with hardly any warning the 
storm broke upon Bacon's head. . . . 

"Не saw at once that there was no chance of a fair trial, and that he would be con- 
victed. . . . 

“Whether ог not King James feared that the eloquence of his great Chancellor might 
prevail, if he were given a full trial, the fact remains that the King not only requested but 
COMMANDED him to abstain from defending himself adding that he (the King) would 
protect him in case of need. But the infiuence of Buckingham was too powerful, and the 
King betrayed his Chancellor to please his Favourite.” (Bertram G. Theobald, B.A., Francis 
Bacon, Concealed and Revealed, p. 384.) 

“The history of the last years of James is stained with the mad doings of the corrupt 
crew headed by Buckingham who pulled down officials and sold their offices to enable them 
to live in luxurious corruption.” (J. P. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary Problems.) 


(Chap. VI, р. 69.) 
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11. The King's Responsibility for Patent Abuses 

The licenses for the sale of gold and silk thread, ctc., had to be passed and stamped by 
the Great Seal, i.c. by the Lord Chancellor, but because he stamped the License he was not 
responsible for the creating of the particular patent. Spedding says; "If the Chancellor by 
Tefusing to pass a grant could have prevented it from passing, he would have been responsible. 
But it was not so. The King could not only take the Seals from him and give them to whom 
he pleased, but he could himself sell his own patents: and it is a very pertinent fact that 
one of the patents which had been most abused, and upon which Sir Giles Mompesson was chiefly 
called in question—was actually sealed with the King's own hand immediatcly before the Seals 
жеге committed to Bacon.” (Evenings with a Reviewer.) 

It is thus clear that all patent abuses that caused such an outcry was directly the King's 
responsibility. Francis Bacon was simply an officer and had to do as he was told. When 
the storm broke in the House of Commons, Coke made it appear that the Chancellor alone 
was directly responsible. 

“As to these Patent-Monopolics, we know that Bacon thought them impolitic, and made 
no secret of his opinion. We know at least that in his advice to Villiers he especially urges 
that Monopclies—which are the cankers of all trading--be by no means admitted under the 
pretence or the specious colour of the public good. à 

“Тһе King’s power to grant such licences, upon such pretence of public good, was not 
yet disputed: or if though beginning to be disputed, it was not yet abandoned, but still asserted 
and exercised as an indisputable prerogative of the Crown.” (Spedding, tbid.) 

(Chap. VII, p. 75.) 


12. The Charges of Bribery 

“Until he was put upon his defence, he had no suspicion that he was personally vul- 
nerable: when it did occur to him, he neither asked for any arbitrary interposition of authority 
in his behalf, but merely for countenance in making his just defence: the adjournment of 
Parliament had nothing to do with his hopes or fears, being merely an ordinary adjournment 
for the Easter recess.’’ (Spedding, ibid.) 

“The records of Parliament tell distinctly in Bacon's favour. They show that the circum- 
stances of his conviction did encourage suitors to attempt to get his Decrees set aside: that 
several attempts were made but that they all failed . . .? which confirms Aubrey’s report 
that ‘Francis Bacon’s decrees in Chancery stand firm. There are fewer of his decrees reversed 
than of any other Chancellor.” (See Spedding’s Life, Vol. VII, р. 558.) 

“The fault was not in the Chancellor but in the Chancery. ... The two petitions 
(Aubrey and Egerton who had given money to obtain a favourable verdict) contained internal 
and unanswerable proof that it was not the corruption of the judge, but the fault of the 
times in which the practice originated. The presents were made openly in the presence of 
witnesses. How could these offerings have influenced his judgment, when, in both cases, he 
decided against the party by whom the presents were made? 

“The offerings were neither presented nor received as bribes. .. . The custom of the 


Chancellor’s receiving presents had existed from the earliest periods. . . . The Chancellor 
took gratuities, and the Lord Chancellor before, and others before him. . . .”’ (Basil Mon- 
tague, Life.) 


“A detailed examination of the charges shows clearly that the ‘corruption’ to which 
Bacon confesses was informality and inattention, not perversion of justice for the sake of 
gain. He confesses to the neglect which arose from overwork, to the abuses that belonged 
to the organization of his Court. While he takes to himself some share of blame, he takes to 
himself no personal share of guilt. He confesses to carelessness, not to crime. 

“After the most vindictive scrutiny into his official acts, not a single fee or remembrance 
can, by any fair construction, be called a bribe. Not one appears to have been given on a 
promise; not one given in secret; not one is alleged to have corrupted justice." (Hepworth 
Dixon, Personal History.) 

“He only confessed to a general plea of guilt: and, as pointed out by Mr. Parker Wood- 
ward (himself a lawyer) his answers to the particular charges did not bear it (the plea of guilt) 
out. ‘Indeed the Charges when dealt with in detail do not stand examination. Before a 
Commission of judges at the present day they would fall to pieces.’’’ (В. G. Theobald, 
Francis Bacon, Concealed and Revealed.) 

(Chap. VII, p. 80.) 


13. The King Commands Francis Bacon to Desert his Defence 
Lucy Aitkin, 1822, in Memoirs of The Court of King James the First, says: "The pro- 


ceedings in Parliament are remarkable in many respects. . . . The sentence on the Lord 
Chancellor was more severe than any ever pronounced upon an Impeachment: in all previous 
examples it had been the consequence of an Attainder. . . . 


“James had shed tears оп the first intelligence of his Chancellor’s being accused. . . . 
The Favourite continued after his Fall a considerable appearance of friendship; ће 
obtained for him the promise of some pecuniary favours from the King. . . . 
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“But there was a hollowness in all these demonstrations; and there is great reason to regard 
Bacon as the VICTIM of a secret combination between the King and his Minion. Even the 
story told by Bushel, at that time his servant . . . derives a confirmation from collateral 
testimony which renders it not unworthy of belief... . 

“Had he not been restrained cither by a positive command of his Majesty, or at least 
by a knowledge of what must be the Royal wish, he might at least have palliated his offence 
in a more effectual manner. . . . 

“In the most odious and oppressive of the Monopolies, Buckingham was the instigator 
and he and his connections were the parties principally benefitted. . . . 

“The King, however, was determined at all risks to preserve his Favourite... . 

“There is a memorandum of things to be spoken to his Majesty in 1622 . . . ‘MY STORY 
IS PROUD! I MAY THANK YOUR MAJESTY: I heard him note of Tasso, that he 
could know WHICH POEM HE MADE when in GOOD CONDITION, and which when he 
was A BEGGAR. I doubt he could make no such observation of me.’ '* (pp. 214-22). 

This is an important contribution from a careful student of the documents first hand, 
writing before Montague, Dixon, in 1822, or Spedding. Her conclusions, in the main, are 
on the right lines. They fully bear out the Sonnet-Story. She declares Francis Bacon was 
the victim of a plot: that the King and the Favourite were implicated: she uses the very 
words that the Sonnetcer uses, “Attainder” and ‘‘Impeachment”; and concludes with the 
significant comment to be spoken to the King himself . . . “Му Story ts Proud, your 
Majesty." The inferential question being. “IS YOURS?" The portion of his Story of 
which he might well be proud was the completion of his plan... . The Great Instauration 
which included not only his great prose works, the permanent cstablishment of his Secret 
Societies (All the Degrees), but the publication of the Greatest Book in the World, outside 
the Bible, the Immortal Plays of Shake-speare . . . at which he hints, in his closing sentence, 
at the POEMS made when he was A BEGGAR: for 1623 he was in the eyes of the World a 
Bankrupt, being poor and penniless. Francis Bacon knew іп 1622 that he had just com- 
pleted Henry VIII, which tells of his own Fall іп that of Cardinal Wolsey, and Timon a par- 
tial picture of himself . . . a man of generous impulses who has been grossly deceived and 
is "sick of this false world”’. 

(Chap. VIII, р. 96.) 


14. Dean Williams’ Reward 

“Dean Williams having taught Buckingham how to escape the hunt after the 
monopolists by joining the hunters, and having been rewarded for the service by the Woolsack, 
was now in possession of the car, and continued to work upon the one idea which had served 
him so well.” (Spedding, Life, Vol. VII, p. 306.) 

This proves conclusively by Spedding’s own admissions that there was a bargain made 
between the two men for payment and reward; in other words a plot directed against the 
Chancellor. 

(Chap. VIII, р. 105.) 


15. The Innocent Man who Pieaded Gullty 

The Right Hon. W. H. Gladstone, speaking of Francis Васоп'ѕ impeachment, said, 
“If taken alone, it may establish no more against him than that, amidst the multitude of 
engrossing calls upon his mind, he did not extricate himself from the meshes and the practice 
full of danger and mischief, but in which the dividing lines of absolute right and wrong had 
not been sharply marked. 

‘‘Hapless is he on whose head the world discharges the vials of its angry VIRTUE.* ... 
In such cases, posterity may safely exercise its royal prerogative of mercy.” 


From the first collected edition of Francis Bacon's Works in 1664, the Frankfort, is an 
interesting passage which shows what Continental thinkers thought of the “Fall. ‘‘There 
were some who by various dotractions endeavoured to brand the name of so great a hero, 
but there efforts were in vain. His removal from Office by King and Parliament was merely 
the result of ENVY... . 

“It is certain that nothing which pertains to GREATNESS OF SOUL was wanting in 
him: but that he lived as the most memorable example of all Virtue, Piety, Humanity, and 
especially Patience.’* 


Mr. Mallet, who edited his works in 1740, and wrote his life, is very emphatic that Francis 
Bacon only pleaded guilty on the King's command. ‘‘Buckingham's creatures, anxious and 
alarmed, persuaded him, that he could secure impunity to himself and them only by bringing 
his Master forthwith to dissolve Parliament: and James had certainly been írightened into 
that rash and hazardous step, but for the sober remonstrances of Williams, Dean of West- 
minster. The politic courtier . . . advised him to sacrifice inferior criminals to the public 
resentment. . . . This counsel the King resolved to follow. ... 


* How much “angry Virtue" was to be found in the James-Buckingham ‘'School of Wastrels!” 
K 
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“The Chancellor was openly accused of corruption . . . the Favourite was attacked 
as the encourager, if not the author, of whatever was deemed most illegal and oppressive. 
To save both at this juncture would be impossible. . . . 

“The King’s passion prevailed over his reason; and my Lord St. Alban was made the 
scape-goat of Buckingham. 

“HE WAS EVEN OBLIGED TO ABANDON HIS DEFENCE. 

“As he had gained universal esteem by his learning; and as his eloquence was equal 
to his parts, superior and commanding, the King would not hazard his appearing before the 
Lords to plead his own cause. In the course of such an inquiry, he might have diverted the 
public odium from himself, by laying open the long scrics of bad administration to which 
he had been privy: the many illegal patents HE HAD BEEN COMPELLED TO PASS; 
And all this came full home to Buckingham, the great Object of national Vengeance. 

“The faults, too, imputed to himself, he might have extenuated so far as to procure a 
great mitigation of the censure, that must otherwise fall upon him in its utmost rigour. 

“All this he foresaw and felt: but the King absolutely commanded him not to be present at 
his trial, promising, on his Royal Word, to screen him in the last determination; or, tf that could 
not be, to reward him afterwards with ample retribution of protection and favour. 

“HE OBEYED, AND WAS UNDONE.” 

Mallet lived nearer to the time, by two hundred years, than the Lees, Levines and 
Skemps whose main virtues Пе in the dexterity with which they could manipulate the facts ... 
twisting. suppressing, ignoring. 

(Chap. IX, p. 120.) 


16. The Close of Life . . . 1621-6 

A day or two after Francis Bacon’s release from the Tower we find that already he has 
planned out what to do in his enforced sudden retirement. On June 6th he writes to Count 
Gondomar: С 


"Мом indeed both ту age, the state of my fortune, and also that my genius, which 
I have hitherto so parsimoniously satisfied, call me, as I depart from the Theatre of Public 
Affairs, to devote myself to Letters; to marshal the Intellectual Actors of the present, 
and to help those of future time. Perchance that will be my honour; and I may pass 
the remainder of my life as if in the vestibule of а better one.” 


Dr. Rawley, Francis Bacon’s Chaplain, wrote these words regarding his productions: 
“Nothing can give a more exalted idea of the fruitfulness and vigour of his genius, than the 
number and nature of those writings. Under the discouragement of a public censure, broken 
in his health, broken in his fortunes, he enjoyed his retirement not above five years—a little 
portion of his time: yet he found means to crowd into it what might have been the whole 
business, and the glory, too, of a long and fortunate life. 

“Some of his former pieces he methodized and enriched, several new ones he composed, no 
less considerable for the greatness and varicty of the arguments he treated, than for his manner 
of treating them. [These sentences and the following ones apply particularly to the 1623 
Great Shakespeare Folio.) Nor are they works of mere erudition and labour, that require 
little else but strength of constitution and obstinate application; They are ORIGINAL 
EFFORTS OF GENIUS AND REFLECTION, on subjects either new, оу handled in a manner 
that makes them so. 

“His notions he drew from his own fund: and they were solid, comprehensive, systematical: 
the disposition of his whole plan throwing light and grace on all the particular parts. 

“In considering every subject, he seems to have placed himself іп a point of view so 
advantageous and elevated, that he could from thence discover a whole country round him, 
and mark out the several spots of it distinctly and with ease.” (Resuscitatio.) 


Even the unsympathetic Professor Nichol is forced to add his grudging meed of praise: 
“Whatever may be said of the malcontent, Bacon certainly had nothing of the drone; he had 
the nght to boast, ‘though the world hath taken my talent from me, yet God’s talent I put 
to use.’ An activity so unparalleled neither the cares of office, nor illness, nor vexation of 
spirit, nor the shadow of disgrace, or of age, could impede. His work as a lawyer and states- 
man would have filled a life had not his labours as a philosopher and man of letters been sufficient 
to adorn it... . With an energy like Scott after his ruin he sct himself to add fresh tiers 
to his enduring monument.” (Life.) Nichol can give a list of his writings composed in these 
years. What would he have thought had he known the truth of his many anonymous writings 
and hidden labours? The creation of his secret Fraternities, the Founding of Masonic Lodges 
and Rosicrucian Colleges all over Europe, the creation of “Wiliam Shake-speare’’ out of 
Shaksper (as much a creation as the character of Hamlet), and the creator of the Immortal 
Plays? No wonder that this transcendent genius was given pride of place by George Wither 
in 1645 when there was published The Great Assises holden in Parnassus by Apollo and his 
Assessours.’’ On the leading page Apollo appears at the top and next comes Lord Verulam 
who is designated ‘‘Chancellor of Parnassus’’, і.е. he sits under the God of Creative Passion 


as the “Greatest of Poets”. Other world-renowned names follow, such as Sir Philip Sidney, 
Francis Beaumont, Ben Jonson, etc. The secret labours of Francis Bacon were well knowy 
among certain sections of cultured men in these ‘‘Antient Times”. 


17. 


The Autobiography of a Concealed Life 

The Rev. Walter Begley, M.A., wrote ‘Is it Shakespeare?" as the opening sentence. 
“I have often thought that the Sonnets were the real Keys wherewith the great secret of the true 
authorship might be discovered, and I have been extremely surprised that all the prominent 
Baconians for the most part confined their researches to the ground occupied by the immortal 
Plays of William Shakespeare. 

“The Sonnets have every appearance of being autobiographical. They seem to be genuine 
though artfully-concealed presentiments of striking events and passionate feclings that had 
occurred in the author's experience.” 

Even a casual reader of the James Cantos will realize that Begley was right in his con- 
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(Chap. X, p. 132.) 


чеч —: ee SE a es er = пита ни 


jecture. We see the two characters who played so dramatic а role in the national eye in 


1621. 


And their identities are clinched by the wonderful parabolical pastoral A Lover's 


Complaint. 


(Chap. Х, р. 134.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


“THE PAIRE OF BRETHREN" 


The Dedication of the Shakespeare Folio is 


TO THE | MOS |Т NOBLE 
*\ AN [Р 


INCOMPARABLE PAIRE 
OF BRETHREN 


EARLE OF PEMBROKE, ETC. 


and 


PHILIP 
EARLE ОБ MONTGOMERY, ETC. 
Both Knights . . . and our Singular 
Good Lords. 


The printing is so arranged that the “MOST” and "АМО" spell the word 
"МА5ЗОМ". We thus know that Pembroke and Montgomery were Brethren in 
Masonry ‘апа our Singular Good Lords”. The Folio was dedicated in a Masonic 
Sense To Freemasons. 
(See Chapter I.) 
BEN JONSON'S SECRET TOAST 


Lorp Bacon’s SIxTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Hail нап! Happy Genius of this Ancient Pile!? 
Hiram H. How comes it all things so about thee smile? 

r The Fire! The Мапе!" The MEN!§ And in the MIDST* 
The Truth Т.Т. {Thou STAND'ST as if some MYSTERY thou didst! 
Prince P. Pardon! I read it in thy face! The Day 
Freemasonry F. For whose retums, and many, ALL THESE pray;* 
And And so до І! This is the Sixtieth Year 
Sign Sin. Since Bacon and thy Lord was born! And HERE! 
Solomon So. Son TO THE? grave, wise Keeper of the Seal, 
Worthy (Еатс and foundation of the English Weal. 
Freemason W.F. tWhat then The Father! was, that since is he, 


* It will be seen that the letters from a Keystone and bounded by Invisible Lines. 
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Now Now with а TITLE more to the ОЕСЕЕЕ 
England's H.C. England's High Chancellor: the destined Heir 
Installed In. In his soft cradle, to his Father's Chair: 
Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 

Worshipful wo. (Out of their choicest and their P hitost wool. 
Francis [4 "Тіѕ a brave cause of Joy! Let it be known! 

Tudor F.T. (For еге a narrow gladness, kept thine own." 
Give Give me a Deep-Crowned Bowl, that I may sing, 
I I. In RAISING һат,!5 the WISDOM of MY KING.!! 


(Quoted by Montague, Bacon, p. сс1іх.) 


"Т GIVE FRANCIS TUDOR, WORSHIPFUL INSTALLED (MASTER); 
ENGLAND'S HIGH CHANCELLOR! 

“NOW WORTHY FREEMASONS .. . SOLOMON’S SIGN! 

“HAIL! HIRAM, THE TRUTH, AND ЕКЕЕМАЗОМКУ'5 PRINCE!” 


* Hail: a word of Masonic import. А 1 

"Ancient Pile: This phrase, while it correctly describes York House, carries a second meaning. 
Pile is from pilum (Latin), meaning “а spear”. The company knew that Francis Bacon was а wielder 
of “The Ancient Spear of Pallas Athena” who warred with this Symbol of Wisdom against the Serpent 
of Ignorance. Не was a Spear-Shaker or a Shakespeare”. Hence his nom de plume and Jonson's play 
on the word “Pile”. He was known to have declared his allegiance to Pallas and her ideals from his 
youthful days in France. It is mentioned in а Sonnet by a French poet . . . “votre Райа". А 

"The Fire: a reference to an old Masonic custom when certain toasts are drunk, the table being 
knocked in a peculiar manner with glasses termed “Firing-Glasses". They were made with very 
thick bottoms so that the Brethren could “Fire” properly without danger of breaking them. . 

«The mention of “Wine” in connection with ‘Fire’ make it quite certain that toasts were being 
drunk in the usual Masonic fashion. В „ 

5 The host was in the “midst” of “men” only. It was not а mixed gathering of the sexes. Free- 
masonry is limited to males. г 

"Midst = centre, which is the proper place for a Mason of High Standing. 

"Тһе Host stood in a certain manner, when necessary, as is thc custom among Masons... а 
further hint of Masonic import. 

“The remainder of the line makes it absolutely certain that the points made by Ben Jonson were 
connected with a “Mystery” . . . the Mystery of Freemasonry: the word used by our ancient Brethren 
to denote the Craft. 

* This line makes it clear that the poem was being recited before a company of persons. Не 
wishes Francis Bacon “тапу happy returns”, and he speaks on behalf of “ALL” present. 

зв From this point, Jonson, who has hitherto been speaking to the Host, addresses the Brethren: 
“THY Lord was born sixty years ago.” The remainder of the poem is directed to them. 

її Here, і.е. in York House. Я 

n The phrase now used is very significant. The poet says that it was “HERE” in York House 
that the host had acted as a son “TO THE” previous Keeper of the Seal, Sir Nicholas Bacon. He does 
not say that he was а son OF Sir Nicholas, а son in whose veins ran Bacon blood, but a son “ТО' 
him, which is of vastly different meaning. It tells us that among the Fraternities it was an open secret 
he was other than he seemed, that Sir Nicholas was known to be a foster-father only to him. There 
is now abundant evidence to prove that Sir Francis was Queen Elizabeth's eldest son, that he was really 
a Prince by birth and that his real name was Francis Tudor. Jonson gives his correct name in the 
ror message by his use of the initials “F.T.” (See The Marriage of Queen Elizabeth Tudor. Rider 

o. 

» Note: THE Father not HIS Father confirming pointedly Note 12. ? 

14 The reference to a new Title, “a TITLE MORE”, indicates that Jonson was aware that Sir 
Francis was on the point,of receiving а new Honour. ‘''Tis a brave cause of јоу. Let it be known 
[to the company], for 'twere a narrow gladness to be kept to oncself.” The new Title indicated was that 
King James had decided to create him a Viscount. 

u “Raising”, а word of Masonic import. 

1 "The Wisdom of my King” is alke capable of more than one meaning. It may refer to the 
wisdom of King James in raising Sir Francis to the high honour of being a Viscount, or it may refer to 
Francis himself not only to his “Wisdom” and to the fact that he was King in the province of Litera- 
ture, but that he was a King of Royal Birth as a Tudor, and that Jonson was toasting him as such. 

There сап be no doubt that the Poet Laurcate intended this secret meaning to be primarily conveyed. 
(See Chap. I, p. 22.) 


THE CAPITAL INITIAL CODE. 


The Code which yields the above message 15 not an arbitrary one. It follows definite rules 
and was used not only by Francis Bacon in the Shake-speare Plays but by Ben Jonson, John 
Davies, Hall, Marston and others. It is in Anderson's 1723 Constitutions of the Freemasons 
and Preston's 1788 Illustrations of Freemasonry. It is based on phonetic spelling, such as sin 
for sign or sin, etc.; on well-known contractions, H.M.: his or her Majesty; on Masonic Code- 
letters: W.M., Worshipful Master; on initials to denote his name: F.B., Francis Bacon; F.T., 
Francis Tudor. He uses a string of Initial Capitals to spell out а new word in English, Latin, 
Greek, Italian (see The Secret Shake-speare, Rider & Co) and he also uses the first words or 
phrase to spell out his secret meaning. The message usually begins to be decoded at the last 
line, spelling upwards. A more elaborate explanation will be found in my other works. 
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THE FIRST BIOGRAPHER OF FRANCIS 


Pierre Amboise'’s Life—A Discourse on the Life of Francis, Chancellor of England—was 
unknown to Spedding or Dixon. Indeed, it was apparently unknown until the year 1905 
when the Rev. Walter Begley picked up casually A New Life of Francis Bacon from a Paris 
bookstall which contains facts ‘‘which neither Spedding nor anyone else among Bacon's 
numcrous biographers has ever referred to in а single passage. . . . (Р. 5.) “I found in ita 
good deal of information about Francis Bacon which was quite new." (Р. т.) (W. Begley 
Resuscitatio, Vol. 111.) 

This book is not to be found in the British Museum. It is rare. It has been partially 
translated and published by G. С. Cunningham in Bacon's Secret Disclosed in Contemporary 
Books. We believes the book was written by Francis Bacon himself and that it was his own 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua. One seems to catch the personal note of bitterness, grieving over 
unrealized hopes and shattered ambitions . . . the fierce cry of indignation is heard at the 
recollection of the ‘Monstrous Ingratitude’ and ‘Unparalleled Cruelty’ from which ће 
suffered”. 

The “Life” indicates Francis Bacon's connection with Freemasonry, his Royal Birth, 
ae pent-up anguish he suffered through the King’s injustice, and the vile plot which wrought 
his ruin. 


(See Chap. IT.) 
CONCEALED AUTHORSHIP: 
How Francis Bacon LEARNED BY EXAMPLE 


“Francis Bacon kept his name from the title pages of his poems and plays because, for 
one thing, he had learnt a lesson from what befell Sir Nicholas . . . by assisting Hales in his 
treatise on the title of the Scottish Queen. If he had only ‘concealed’ his share in the book 
and made Hales his instrument or mask, he would have saved himself years of worry and 
vexation. . . . That book was the means of excluding him from the Privy Council.” (Rev. 
Walter Begley, M.A., Nova Resuscitatio, Vol. ПІ, р. 152.) с 

“Francis Bacon was nothing if not anonymous, and was, so to speak, nurtured in an 
atmosphere of secret or concealed authorship. Sir Nicholas Bacon is supposed ѓо have made 
use of a living contemporary Mask to hide his authorship of a certain political treatise.”’ (Js tt 
Shakespeare? By a Cambridge Graduate, p. 320.) 

(See Chap. ІІ.) 


THE BACON LITERARY CIRCLE 


The dawn of English literature may be said to be 1568, for then appeared the first transla- 
tions of the classics, poetry, history, philosophy. In this work the members of the Bacon 
circle played a great part . . . George Gascoigne, Arthur Golding, Sir Thomas North, all 
protégés of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester. These were joined later by such men as Sir Francia 
Walsingham, Sir A. Paulet, Holinshed, Gabriel Harvey, Bishop Hall and others. At Gor- 
hambury, the Queen visited the boy regularly. Brig.-General S. A. E. Hickson, C.B., D.S.O., 
after а most careful study of Francis Васоп 5 early life, says that the Qucen secretly super- 
vised his education, purposely surrounding the boy with clever men. (Hickson, The Prince 
of Poets.) 

(See Chap. II.) 


NORTH, FRANCIS AND THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS _ 


“North, the рїопесг translator into English of Plutarch's Lives, was with Francis Bacon 
when attached to Paulet’s embassy at the Court of France, and was then about to publish 
his work. With this work Bacon must have been familiar. It is from Plutarch that so much 
material was drawn for the Shakespeare Works.” (James Phinney Baxter, The Greatest of 
Literary Problems, p. 399.) 

ы (See Chap. II.) 


CODES AND CYPHERS 


“Let us proceed then to Cyphers. There аге many kinds.... I will add another 
contrivance, which I devised myself when I was in Paris in my early youth and which I still 
think worthy of preservation.” (De Augmentis Scientiarum. Book VI, Chap. I.) Francis 
Bacon then deals with it at length. 

“And whosoever would understand the Lord Bacon's Cypher let him consult that 
accurate Edition in Latine, in Folio, Anno 1623 (Adv. of Learn) for the form of the Letters 
of the Alphabet, in which much of the Mysterie consisteth.’’ (Т. Tenison, Baconiana, р. 28 
(1679).) 

(See Chap. II.) 
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THE PATRON QUEEN 


“The Arte of English Pocsie, published by Vantrollicr in 1589, attributed to Francis 
Bacon, was dedicated to Burleigh. .. . There can be little doubt that the Queen and 
Burleigh knew part of Bacon’s literary work . . . not, of course, his work for the theatres.” 
(J. P. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary Problems, p. 316.) 

(See Chap. II.) 


“THE MARKE AND ACME OF OUR LANGUAGE” 


In Ben Jonson's Timber or Discoveries (1641), published six years after Jonson's death, 
which consists of Notes written from time to time apparently, the MS. being edited by some- 
one unknown, he says; 

“Within his (Francis Bacon) view and about his times, were ALL THE WITS BORN, 
that could honour a Language, or help study. Now Things Fall; Wits grow downe-ward, and 
Eloquence growes back-ward: So that hee may be nam'd, and Stand as the MARKE and 
ACME of our Language.” 

(See Chap. II.) 


THE LABOURS OF HERCULES 


Dr. Spratt, one of the Founders, in his History of the Royal Society; Part I, Sect. 16 
р. 35, wrote: “1 shall only mention one Great Man, who had the true Imagination of the whole 
extent of the Enterprize, as it is now set on Foot: and that is the Lord Bacon. ... There 
should have been no other preface to the History of the Royal Society, but some of his 
writings. 

"їп this one Man, I do at once find enough occasion, to admire the strength of Human, 
Wit... . Who always lived in the Crowd, and borne the greatest burden of Civil Business, 
should yet find leisure enough for these retired studies, to excel all those men who separate 
themselves for this very purpose. .. . 

"Though I say he had not the strength of a Thousand Men, I do also allow him to have 
had as much as TIVENTY." 

(See Chap. Џ.) 


AN ELIZABETHAN’S VOCABULARY 


“The vocabulary of an English peasant (a Stratford villager) would be less than four 
hundred words. The Author of the Shakespeare Works employed a vocabulary of twenty- 
one thousand words, three times the number used by Milton, a large number of which never 
had been used by any previous English writer.” (J. Р. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary 


Problems, p. 364.) (See Ch п) 
ге ap. II. 


PALLAS ... THE SPEARE SHAKER 


When Francis Bacon was in France, in touch with the poets, one was named La Jessée. 
He afterwards wrote a Sonnet A Monsieur Francois Bacon, in which he refers to Pallas. 
Jessée says that “his own Muse, prolific as it was, was not a learned пог an eloquent опе, 
but that Bacon’s Pallas had taught it better how to speak”. “Bien que vostre Pallas me rende 
mieus instruit.” It definitely shows a connection between Francis and Athena. There is 
also other evidence. (Is it Shakespeare? by a Graduate of Cambridge, Chap. XV.) 


(See Chap. IT.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE HELMET 


We learn a good deal of The Honourable Order of the Knights of the Helmet from Francis 
Bacon’s Play, Gesta Стауотит or The Prince of Purpoole (PURPLE), produced at Gray’s 
Inn for the Christmas Revels in 1594. It was so successful that a contemporary described 
it as “one of the most elegant entertainments that was ever presented to an audience of 
statesmen and courtiers’. The Speeches of the Counsellors and the Play itself are full of 
Masonic allusions. It was written within a few days and constitutes striking proof of the 
rapidity with which he could invent a Play. 

(See Chap. II.) 


THE GREAT INSTAURATION 


The Complete Plan of the Work and The Arguments of the Several Parts may be found 
in J. M. Robertson's Edition of Ellis and Spedding’s Works of Bacon (1905), p. 248. I quote 
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enough of the author’s own words to give the student a correct idea of the conception of 
his labours. 


“Part I exhibits a summary or general description of the knowledge which the 
human гасе at present possesses . . ."’, etc. 

“Part II concerns the better and more perfect use of human reason . . . that the 
intellect may be RAISED AND EXALTED," and made capable of overcoming the 
difficulties and obscurities of Nature. 

‘Part III embraces the Phenomena of the Universe: that is to say experience of 
every kind, and such a Natural History as may serve for a foundation to build philosophy 
upon.” 


The Three Concealed Parts were: 


“Part IV із to SET FORTH EXAMPLES of Inquiry and INVENTION according 
to my Mcthod ... in particular Subjects; choosing such subjects as are at once the 
most NOBLE ... and most different. . . . 

“I mean ACTUAL TYPES AND MODELS by which the entire processes of the Mind, 
and the whole Fabric and Order of INVENTION from the Beginning to the Endt in cer- 
tain Subjects, and those Various and Remarkable, SHOULD BE SET AS IT WERE 
BEFORE THE EYES. . 

“Part V is for temporary use only, pending completion of the rest. . . . My specu- 
lations may, in virtue of my continual conversancy with Nature, have a Value beyond 
the pretensions of my Wit. They will serve in the meantime for Wayside Inns, in which 
the Mind may rest and refresh itself on its journey to more certain conclusions. 

“Part VI, to which the rest is subservient and ministrant, discloses and sets forth 
that Philosophy which . . . is AT LENGTH Developed AND ESTABLISHED.” 


In 1620 we therefore know that Francis Bacon’s System of Natural Philosophy was 
definitely established—though the world knew it not and still does not know it. The précis 
of the Sixth Part ends with a prayer; 


“Therefore do Thou, О Father, who gavest us the Visible LIGHT as the First 
fruits of Creation, Guard and Protect this Work, which coming from thy GOODNESS 
returneth to thy Glory. ... 

“May He graciously grant us to write an Apocalypse or true Vision of the FOOT- 
STEPS of the Creator imprinted on his Creatures.” 


Part IV was the concealed Shake-speare Plays: Part У, the Rosicrucian Manifestocs: 
Part VI, the Rituals of Freemasonry. 

Francis Bacon thus assumed the role of an Ethical Teacher as the crown and consumma- 
tion of his tabours, not only as a writer and an all-round educationist, but as the Father and 
Founder of an established Secret System, which, he believed, would carry on and extend 
after his death. “In after-ages,’’ he said, ‘‘the design will bud again. . . .”” 

“It may truly be objected to me that my philosophy will require an Age, a Whole Age 
to commend it, and very many ages to establish it.” So wrote Francis Bacon іп the De Aug- 
mentis, which was perfectly true of the establishing of his Masonic Philosophy (Part VI of 
the Instauralion). His Masonic System of Natural Philosophy was first made known in the 
Shakespeare Folio, the greatest Masonic Book in the world, in 1623. It passed unnoticed 
as the allusions do today; But Freemasonry was openly announced “AN AGE” later, exactly 
one hundred years, 1723, by a planned emergence of the Brotherhood to world notice through 
the publication of The Freemasons’ Book of Constitutions. Francis Bacon also wrote that 
he forbore to explain his system ‘Chiefly because it would open that, which in this WORK, 
I determine TO RESERVE.” (Spedding, Works, Vol. I, p. 182.) 

(See Chap. II.) 


THE “FORMS” OF FRANCIS BACON 


“Form”, the character in which a thing presents itself: the nature of a thing as per- 
ceived by the senses or the intellect—a kind, state, or variation, a style or manner of expres- 
sion: specific constitution: structure: A MODEL AFTER WHICH A THING IS SHAPED: 
Metaph. The variable and differentiated element that results from the change and develop- 
ment effected upon matter by the psychological and logical processes and relations, called 
in full ESSENTIAL FORM. (Standard Dictionary.) 

From this it is abundantly clear that the word “Form” (used so often in the Novum 


* This is а Very significant Masonic phrase. 
t+ The word ‘Invention’ meant particularly Poetry and the Drama in the Elizabethan Ета. 
t From the First Act to the Last. 
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Organum, and never interpreted by the commentators) simply meant THE ESSENTIAL 
МАМ, mentally and morally, of many types. By blending his various ‘‘forms”’ in his mind, 
he built up NEW CHARACTERS . . . the Characters that strut through the pages of the 
Shakespeare Plays. 

He thus produced concrete proof that he understood perfectly the creative processes 
of psychology by producing "Types and Models” by applied Experiment. His ‘New Organ 
interpreted Nature's most wonderful and complex creation . . . MENTAL MAN, in the 
Shakespeare Characters. 

Francis Bacon's own definition of the word “Forms” is in these words: 


“For when we speak of Forms, we mean nothing else than ¿hose Laws and Regulations 
of Simple Action which arrange and constitute any SIMPLE NATURE . . . heat, 
light and weight in every SPECIES of MATTER, and in a Susceptible SUBJECT. The 
Torm of ‘Heat' (ће. Human Passion), ‘Light’ (ic. Mental Illumination) means по more 
than the LAW of heat, lights,” etc. (Nov. Org., Bk. П, Scc. 17.) 


This conclusively proves that Francis Bacon used the words “Heat”, ‘‘Light’’ to express 
the mental and moral passions of various kinds that sway Human Nature. To understand 
in variety the ‘‘Simple Naturc" that animates a ‘‘Susceptible Subject’'—i.c. the Simple Soul 
of Man ог Woman--and the Laws governing them, is to understand the various strands 
which of passion differently twisted create different types of humanity. Francis Bacon is, 
in fact, laying down the true psychological approach to dramatic characterization. 

(See Chap. II.) 


THE NECESSITY OF CONCEALMENT 


“The period of the Tudors was not only a time of severe repression and of harsh govern- 
ment, but also a time when free speech was impossible. Able men could only dissemble and 
speak in allegory. The Plays of Shakespeare and of other writers are doubtless a reflection 
of the period: the names but a disguise—the play-writers merely the spokesmen of those 
who would have been sent to the Tower and the Block if they had expressed their opinions openly. "' 
(Е. A. Petherick in Rise of English Culture, by Edwin Johnson, Preface ) 

““'Tis ridiculous for a Lord to print verses: ‘tis well enough to make them to please 
himsclf, but to make them publick is foolish.” (So writes the learned Selden in Table Talk 
under ''Росћгу "'.) 

"То write dramas for the players was considered altogether below the dignity of a noble, 
or any man of high position in the community. However innocent the work, it brought him 
into ridicule and contempt, and might prove an insuperable obstacle to his advancement 
in the State. Even to publish poctry in his own name was unworthy of a man in high 
position.” (Sir George Greenwood, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, р. 25.) 

(See Chap. II.) 


THE ROSICRUCIAN PAMPHLETS OF 1614 


“‘The sensation produced throughout Germany by the works in question is sufficiently 
evidenced by the repeated editions of them which appeared between 1614 and 1617, but still 
-more by the prodigious commotion which followed in the literary world. In the library at 
Gottingham there is a body of letters addressed to the imaginary Order of Father Rosicrosse 
by persons offering themselves as members.” (Thomas de Quincey, Rosicrucians and Free- 
masons, p. 189.) 

“The Rosicrucian Manifestoes of 1615 were published at Frankfort where Fludd was 
publishing his works.” (P. 301.) 

“The cudgels for the Rosicrucians were taken up by Robert Fludd, an Englishman. 
It is noteworthy that all the great writers on the subject are Englishmen: Thomas Vaughan and 
John Heydon. Michael Maicr, the most important of foreign writers, visited England in 
1616 and stayed with Fludd. . .. There is strong presumptive evidence that points to 
England as the headquarters of the Rosicrucians.”” (P. 305.) 

“The Rosicrucians,’' says the Fama, “were formed aut of the ruins of the Knight Tem- 
plars by ONE FAITHFUL BROTHER?” (р. 297). (МУ. Е. C. Wigston, Francis Bacon.) 

In one of the Rosicrucian Manilestoes, Liber T., a list of the Rulers of the Order is given, 
the fourth name being given under the initials “Fra. F.B., M.P.A., Pictor et Architectus’’, 
the correct contractions for ‘‘Fratre Francis Bacon, a Past Master, Architect and Poet’’, for 
a poet is a painter (Pictor) with words. “F.B.” was also the ‘‘Architect’’ and Builder of King 
Solomon’s Ethical Temple. 

· “Francis Bacon was acquainted with all the Rosicrucian authors of note, and quotes 
Fludd, Oswald Стон из, Campanella, Du Bartas, Severinus in his Advancement of Learning.” 
(W. F. C. Wigston, Francis Bacon, р. 279.) 

(See Chap. II.) 
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THE ETHICAL SYSTEM 


_. “It is impossible to justify or to understand Bacon's assertion that his system was essen- 
tially new ... an engine ‘wholly new’, ‘universally applicable’. His explanation is so 
incomplete that it leaves all the principal practical difficultics unexplained: and if it was a 
thing which nobody but himself had any notion of, or any belief in, how is it that during 
the remaining five years of his life—years of eager, unremitting labour, devoted almost exclu- 
а to the exposition of his philosophy—se made no attempt to complete the explanation 
of i 

“Why did he leave the Novum Organum as it was? .. . Why did he employ no part 
of his time in completing the description of the New Machine? . . . In his own estimate 
of his own system, the Natural History held the Place of First Importance... . He regarded 
the New Method as indispensable and that no advance of any value could be made without 
A NATURAL HISTORY.” (Spedding, Robertson's Edition, р. 400.) 

Spedding had not the slightest idea that Francis Bacon had created de novo a system of 
allegory and symbol applicd to morality and that he had founded a Secret Order based on 
LOVE and BROTHERHOOD. This System was essentially ‘new’ in his day and is indecd 
of universal application. Spedding looked for a physical Machine. Had he known of the 
Fraternal Lodge he would have seen how men are made into Brothers though professing 
many creeds. The practical application of the Law of Love is of ‘‘First Importance” to the 


welfare of man. The explanation I‘rancis Bacon left with his secret disciples. 
(See Chap. II.) 


TWICKENHAM PARK 
Tue HOME oF THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


“Her Majesty proposed to dine at my Lodge at Twickenham Park . . . where I had 
prepared her a SONNET,” said Francis Bacon. 

This was in 1600. In the MS. Note-book, The Promus, he writes, “Ye Law at Twickenham 
for ye mery Tales,” ге. the members of the Legal Profession from Gray’s Inn had accom- 
panied him to Twickenham Park, probably for the purpose of trying out some of the Shake- 
speare Comedies. The date on the MS. is 1594 and 1595, the years some of the Plays were 
being produced. 

There is a “Mystery” as to when Francis Bacon first took up his residence at Twickenham. 
But the Mansion belonged to the Queen and it is highly probable he went there shortly after 
his return from France. 

A secret message in Love's Labour's Lost shows that “Our Court a little Achademe”’ 
for the study of “Living Art” was held at Twickenham Lodge, and was attended by “High 
Masons”. This particular Play discloses how Modern Freemasonry was created. (Sec Shake- 
Speare: Creator of Freemasonry, Rider & Co.) 

The Craft was definitely in being in 1585 because in Whitney's Emblems, Fig. У, published 
that year, the Pillars of Masonry are to be scen with the Square and the Compasses. (See 
The Personal Poems of Francis Bacon, Ninth Edition, р. 265. Daily Post Printers, Liverpool.) 

“Anthony Bacon with Francis carricd on a Scriptorum, or Literary Bureau, in which a 
number of copyists and translators found employment, among them at different times, being. 
John Davies, Ben Jonson, Thomas Bushell, Peter Boener, probably Pecle, Marlowe and other 
‘Good Pens’, as Francis was wont to designate them.” (Р. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary 
Problems, p. 318.) 

“When the plague broke out in London, Bacon retreated to Twickenham with some 
congenial friends. There he employed a band of scriveners, or writers, pretty constantly 
and a letter exists in which he asks for some ‘Good Pens’ (Writers) ‘as he has work for them’."” 


{H. Crouch Batchelor, Francis Bacon, р. 77.) 
(See Chap. II.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY OF HENRY VIII 


У “E. J. Castle, К.С., states that neither Shaksper nor Ben Jonson could have known 
anything about the procedure of a Lord Chancellor at the ceremony of opening a Legatine 
Ecclesiastical Court, and it is improbable that Bacon could have known it until he had become 
Chanccllor. Yet we find it most accurately described in the Plays. There are departures 
from Cavendish’s history of the events which led up to the Fall of Wolsey which indicated 
that Francis Bacon substituted his own experience and feelings for the precise features of 
Wolscy’s case, more especially in the celebrated ‘Farewell to Greatness’. Castle adds ‘Henry 
VIII contains the special knowledge that Bacon alone would possess’.’"’ (Н. Crouch Batchelor, 
Francis Bacon, p. 113.) 

Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey was not published until 1641, yet the Author of Henry VIII 
uses portions. ‘‘Shake-speare’’ must have therefore seen the MS., which is quite under- 
standable, for Cavendish was one of Francis Bacon's literary intimates. 

(See Chap. 11.) 
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Organum, and never interpreted by the commentators) simply meant THE ESSENTIAL 
MAN, mentally and morally, of many types. By blending his various ‘forms’ in his тіпа, 
he built up NEW CHARACTERS . | . the Characters that strut through the pages of the 
Shakespeare Plays. 

He thus produced concrete proof that he understood perfectly the creative processes 
of psychology by producing ‘Types and Models” by applicd Experiment. His “New Organ 
interpreted Nature’s most wonderful and complex creation . . . MENTAL МАМ, іп the 
Shakespeare Characters. 

Francis Bacon's own definition of the word ‘‘Forms” 15 in these words: 


“For when we speak of Forms, we mean nothing else than those Laws and Regulations 
of Simple Action which arrange and constitute апу SIMPLE NATURE . . . heat, 
light and weight in every SPECIES of MATTER, and in a Susceptible SUBJECT. The 
Form of ‘Heat’ (i.e. Human Passion), ‘Light’ (i.c. Mental Illumination) means no more 
than the LAW of heat, lights," сіс. (Nov. Org., Bk. II, Sce. 17.) 


This conclusively proves that Francis Bacon used the words ‘‘Heat’’, “Light? to express 
the mental and moral passions of various kinds that sway Human Nature. To understand 
in varicty the ‘Simple Nature’’ that animates a ‘‘Susceptible Subject’'—i.e. the Simple Soul 
of Man ог Woman--and the Laws governing them, is to understand the various strands 
which of passion differently twisted create different types of humanity. Francis Bacon is, 
in fact, laying down the true psychological approach to dramatic characterization. 

(See Chap. П.) 


THE NECESSITY OF CONCEALMENT 


“The period of the Tudors was not only a time of severe repression and of harsh govern- 
ment, but also a time when frec speech was impossible. Able men could only dissemble and 
speak in allegory. The Plays of Shakespeare and of other writers are doubtless a reficction 
of the period: the names but a disguisc—the play-writers merely the spokesmen of those 
who would have been sent to the Tower and the Block if they had expressed thcir opinions openly. 
(Е. A. Petherick in Rise of Enghsh Culture, by Edwin Johnson, Preface.) 

МТ ridiculous for a Lord to print verses: ‘tis well enough to make them to please 
himself, but to make them publick is foolish." (So writes the learned Selden in Table Talk 
under ''Росћгу".) 

"То write dramas for the players was considered altogether below the dignity of a noble, 
or any man of high position in the community. However innocent the work, it brought him 
into ridicule and contempt, and might prove an insuperable obstacle to his advancement 
in the State. Even to publish poetry in his own name was unworthy of a man in high 
position.” (Sir George Greenwood, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, р. 25. 

(See Chap. IT.) 


THE ROSICRUCIAN PAMPHLETS OF 1614 


“The sensation: produced throughout Germany by the works in question is sufficiently 
evidenced by the repeated editions of them which appcared between 1614 and 1617, but still 
-more by the prodigious commotion which followed in the literary world. In the library at 
Gottingham there is a body of letters addressed to the imaginary Order of Father Rosicrosse 
by persons offering themselves as members.’’ (Thomas de Quincey, Rosicrucians and Free- 
masons, p. 189.) 

“The Rosicrucian Manifestoes of 1615 were published at Frankfort where Fludd was 
publishing his works.” (P. 301.) 

“The cudgels for the Rosicrucians were taken up by Robert Fludd, an Englishman. 
It is noteworthy that all the great writers on the subject are Englishmen: Thomas Vaughan and 
John Heydon. Michael Maier, the most important of foreign writers, visited England in 
1616 and stayed with Fludd. . . . There is strong presumptive evidence that points to 
England as the headquarters of the Коѕісгисіапѕ.' (Р. 305.) 

“The Rosicrucians,”’ says the Fama, “were formed out of the ruins of the Knight Tem- 
plars by ONE FAITHFUL BROTHER” (p. 297). (W. F. С. Wigston, Francis Bacon.) 

In one of the Rosicrucian Manifestoes, Liber T., a list of the Rulers of the Order is given, 
the fourth name being given under the initials “Fra. F.B., M.P.A., Pictor et Architectus”, 
the correct contractions for ‘Fratre Francis Bacon, a Past Master, Architect and Poet’’, for 
a росі is a painter (Pictor) with words. “F.B.” was also the “Architect” and Builder of King 
Solomon's Ethical Temple. - 

· “Francis Bacon was acquainted with all the Rosicrucian authors of note, and quotes 
Fludd, Oswald Crolius, Campanella, Du Bartas, Severinus in his Advancement of Learning.” 
(W. F. C. Wigston, Francis Bacon, p. 279.) 

(See Chap. II.) 
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‚ “It is impossible to justify or to understand Bacon’s assertion that his system was essen- 
tially new .. . an engine ‘wholly new’, ‘universally applicable’, His explanation is so 
incomplete that it leaves all the principal practical difficulties unexplained: and if it was a 
thing which nobody but himself had any notion of, or any belief in, how is it that during 
the remaining five years of his life—ycars of eager, unremitting labour, devoted almost exclu- 
siyay to the exposition of his philosophy—Ae made no attempt to complete the explanation 
of it? 

“Why did he leave the Novum Organum as it was? . .. Why did he employ no part 
of his time in completing the description of the New Machine? ... In his own estimate 
of his own system, the Natural History held the Place of First Importance... . He regarded 
the New Method as indispensable and that no advance of any value could be made without 
A NATURAL HISTORY.” (Spedding, Robertson's Edition, р. 400.) 

Spedding had not the slightest idea that Francis Bacon had created de novo a system of 
allegory and symbol applicd to morality and that he had founded а Secret Order based on 
LOVE and BROTHERHOOD. ‘This System was essentially ‘‘new’’ in his day and is indeed 
of universal application. Spedding looked for a physical Machine. Had he known of the 
Fraternal Lodge he would have seen how men are made into Brothers though professing 
many creeds. The practical application of the Law of Love is of ‘‘First Importance” to the 
welfare of man. The explanation Francis Bacon left with his secret disciples. 

(See Chap. IT.) 


TWICKENHAM PARK 
Тик HOME oF TIIE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


“Her Majesty proposed to dinc at my Lodge at Twickenham Park . . . where І had 
prepared her a SONNET,” said Francis Bacon. 

This was іп 1600, In the MS. Note-book, The Promus, he writes, “Ye Law at Twickenham 
for ye тсгу Tales,” i.e. the members of the Legal Profession from Gray's Inn had accom- 
panied him to Twickenham Park, probably for the purpose of trying out some of the Shake- 
speare Comedies. The date on the MS. is 1594 and 1595, the years some of the Plays were 
being produced. 

There is а “Mystery” as to when Francis Bacon first took up his residence at Twickenham. 
But the Mansion belonged to the Queen and it is highly probable he went there shortly after 
his return from France. 

A secret message in Love’s Labour's Lost shows that “Our Court a little Асћадете" 
for the study of “Living Art” was held at Twickenham Lodge, and was attended by “High 
Masons”. This particular Play discloses how Modern Freemasonry was created. (See Shake- 
Speare: Creator of Freemasonry, Rider & Co.) 

The Craft was definitely in being in 1585 because in Whitney’s Emblems, Fig. V, published 
that year, the Pillars of Masonry are to be seen with the Square and the Compasses. (See 
The Personal Poems of Francis Bacon, Ninth Edition, p. 265. Daily Post Printers, Liverpool.) 

“Anthony Bacon with Francis carried оп a Scriptorum, or Literary Bureau, in which a 
number of copyists and translators found employment, among them at different times, being. 
John Davies, Ben Jonson, Thomas Bushell, Peter Boener, probably Peele, Marlowe and other 
‘Good Pens’, as Francis was wont to designate them.” (Р. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary 
Problems, р. 318.) 

“When the plague broke out in London, Bacon retreated to Twickenham with some 
congenial friends. here he employed а band of scriveners, or writers, pretty constantly 
and a letter exists in which he asks for some ‘Good Pens’ (Writers) ‘as he has work for them’.’”’ 
(H. Crouch Batchelor, Francis Bacon, p. 77.) 

(Ses Chap. II.) 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAY OF HENRY VIII 


у “E. J. Castle, K.C., states that neither Shaksper nor Ben Jonson could have known 
anything about the procedure of a Lord Chancellor at the ceremony of opening a Legatine 
Ecclesiastical Court, and it is improbable that Bacon could have known it until he had become 
Chanccllor. Yet we find it most accurately described in the Plays. There are departures 
from Cavendish's history of the events which led up to the Fall of Wolsey which indicated 
that Francis Bacon substituted his own experience and feelings for the precise features of 
Wolsey’s case, more especially in the celebrated ‘Farewell to Greatness’. Castle adds ‘Henry 
VIII contains the special knowledge that Bacon alone would роз5ез5'."' (H. Crouch Batchelor, 
Francis Bacon, р. 113.) 

Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey was not published until 1641, yet the Author of Henry VIII 
uses portions. ‘‘Shake-speare’’ must have therefore scen the MS., which is quite under- 
standable, for Cavendish was one of Francis Bacon’s literary intimates. 

(See Chap. II.) 
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WAS KING JAMES THE SON OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS? 
Was He А "CHANGELING"? 


The story of the “Changeling” is told in the Sunday Despatch, October 23rd, 1938, ta 
the effect that Mary’s child died at birth and that the Earl of Mar's newly born son was 
smuggled into the castle to take the Royal Heir’s place. Mary learned the truth when it 
was too late and too dangerous to do any good by a public disclosure. (James knew he was 
not a Stuart: and so did Somerset, the Favourite he brought with him from Scotland. It 
was this ‘‘secret knowledge” that Somerset held over the head of James, which made the 
King afraid of instructing the Crown lawyers to press the charge against him of Оусгђигу з 
murder, and actually to pardon him . . . a sordid story of lust, the poison-cup, another mans 
wife, bribes and assassination. The Overbury murder gives a slight insight of the lives and 
actions of the King’s entourage.) 

In August, 1830, a workman was repairing the Edinburgh Castle wall by the doorway 
of the Queen of Scots chamber, when he discovered a cavity behind an oblong stone. It 
contained an oak coffin, and in it, wrapped in silk and cloth of gold, embroidered with the 
initial “J”, lay the body of a small child . . . shrunken and mummified. The babe, buried 
in the wall of the Queen's Chamber, is presumed to be the real James УІ of Scotland (James І 
of England). 

The coffin with its body was replaced at the tiine. | 

I have personally seen the oblong stone over the doorway and heard one of the guides 
tell the story openly to a crowd of visitors. He ridiculed the idea that James of England 


was a Stuart. 
(See Chap. V.) 
THE CROOKEDNESS OF JAMES 


In A Lover's Complaint, the рост that was bound with ‘Shake-speare's Sonnets” in the 
“1609 Quarto", we get an allegorical story of the “Fall” of Francis Bacon and the King 
who by his "art of craft’ in “the Garment of a Grace” reduced his victim to ruin. A book 
at present in MS. on this Poem will be published in due course. 

(Sce Chap. V.) 


THE KING’S DISSIMULATION 


І. D'Israeli, in the Curiosities of Literature, says “the King’s expertness in the art of 
dissimulation was very great indeed. He called it King-Craft.' He adds: "Sir Anthony 
Weldon gives a lively anecdote of this dissimulation at the very moment he had prepared 
to disgrace Somerset. The Earl accompanied the King to Royston and never parted from 
him with more seeming affection, though the King well knew he should never sce him more. 
The Earl when he kissed his hand, the King hung about his neck, slabbering his checks, saying 
—For God's sake when shall I see thec again? On my soul I shall neither cat nor sleep until 
you come again. 

“The Earl told him on Monday (this being Friday). 

“For God’s sake lct me, said the King . . . Shall I? Shall I? . . . Then lolled about 
his neck . . . Then for God’s sake give thy lady this kisse for me, in the same manner at 
the stayre’s head, at the middle of the stayres, and at the stayre’s foot. 

“The Earl was not in his coach when the King uscd these very words (in the hearing of 
four servants, one of whom reported it instantly to the author of this history), ‘J shall never 


see his face more." 
(See Chap. У.) 


MESSRS. MONTAGUE, DIXON, AND SPEDDING 


James Spedding was an accomplished classical scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was a highly placed civil servant. ‘‘It was by his own choice that he passed his life in 
gratuitous literary labour. He was offered the office of Under Secretary of State, with £2,000 
a year and he could not be induced to accept it. During a long life he devoted his singular 
abilities, and his infinite industry in research, to Lord Bacon. . .. His vindication of the 
character of Bacon is, as he intended, complete and conclusive.” (С. S. Venables, Preface, 
Evenings with a Reviewer, 1881.) - 

Basil Montague was а barristcr-at-law. He spent his entire leisure for thirty years of 
active life, denying himself many pleasures that he might devote himsclf to research work 
connected with Francis Bacon. ‘Year after year brings to light proof of the arts that worked 
Bacon's downfall, and covered his character with obloquy.” He also says that it was the 
" passage, “For my Name and Memory, I leave to Men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations 
and the Next Ages’’, that first stirred him to his task “‘like the sound of a trumpet. They 
spoke to me loudly of a sense of injury and of a reliance upon the justice of future ages”. 
(1834.) 
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W. Hepworth Dixon, barrister, published two very helpful and most valuable books, 
The Personal History of Lord Bacon (1861) and Story of Lord Bacon's Life (1862). They are 
an out-and-out vindication of Francis Bacon’s character and indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to get a true idea of his life and times. I personally owe him a debt I can never repay. 


In many respects I rank his life and vindication higher than Spedding’s. 
(See Chap. ІХ.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S UNCONSCIOUSNESS OF WRONG-DOING 


Referring to Francis Bacon's unconsciousness to impending danger when the charges 
of Bribery were first mentioned, Spedding says, Vol. VII, р. 211: “We find no hint of any 
personal apprehension: though he were standing on the very brink of such a downfall as 
has scarcely a parallel in history. . .. А 

“I know of nothing more inexplicable than Bacon's unconsciousness of the state of his 
own case, unless it be the case itself. . . . 

_ “The whole course of his behaviour, from the first rumour to the final sentence, con- 
vinces me that not the discovery of the thing only, but the thing itself, came upon him as a 
surprise: and that if anybody had told him the day before that he stood in danger of a charge 
of taking BRIBES, he would have received the suggestion with unaffected credulity.” 

The position is therefore clear. It is obviously the attitude of a man who suspccts nothing 
can injure him because he has never been guilty of doing anything wrong. Francis Васоп 5 
frame of mind from the beginning to the end is that of an INNOCENT MAN. It is thoroughly 
consistent with his assevcrations of innocence from the moment the mine was sprung by 
Coke, Churchil and Cranfield to his last сгісѕ at the end of life . . . orally, by letter, and 
by the revelations to be found in his secret Sonnet-Diary. 

The contemporary Chamberlain reported that Francis Bacon ‘‘seemed to have no manner 
of feeling of his Fall”, which is quite compatible with his Innocence and his personal know- 
ledge that he had never committed the crimes to which he had been compelled to plead guilty. 
But the iron had undoubtedly entered his soul at the wicked inhumanity of the King’s 
Command—and Buckingham's ingratitude—that turned him into a criminal before the 
eyes of posterity ‘‘with the fatal word corruption written indelibly against his name: for 
he knew that all his actions would be interpreted by the world accordingly”. (Spedding, 
Vol. УП, p. 284.) 

It was in this mood of bitter anxiety of what posterity would think that he wrote A Lover's 
Complaint and the James’ Sonnets, Henry VIII, etc., that a record might be left which would 
one day be found . . . a record protesting his Innocence and a denunciation of the Plot 
and the Plotters who brought him wantonly to shame. 

(See Chap. ІХ.) 


HENRY VIII, WOLSEY AND FRANCIS BACON 


In this Play is a purposeful historical mistake. According to history, Henry VIII sent 
fwo peers, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, to Wolsey to demand the Great Seal. 

James 1st sent four to Francis Bacon—the Lord Treasurer, the Duke of Lennox, and 
Earls Pembroke and Arundel. X 

Now in the Shakespeare Play of Henry VIII the “Author” makes four peers wait upon 
Wolsey instead of two—the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earl of Surrey and the Lord 
Chamberlain. The presence of Norfolk and Suffolk is correct. The presence of Surrey and 
the Lord Chamberlain is incorrect historically. 

This mistake exactly coincides with what occurred to Francis Bacon. The two peers 
represented incorrectly as having been sent to Wolsey have the same titles as two of the 
four sent to Francis Bacon, although their titles are disguised. “Thomas Howard, second 
Earl of Arundel, was Earl of Arundel and Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain in 1623 
(when the Shakespeare Folio was published) was the Earl of Pembroke. 

“I have no doubt that this is another instance of Francis Bacon drawing on the experiences 
of his own life,” says Basil E. Lawrence in Notes on the Authorship of the Shakespeare Plays 
and Poems, p. 47, to whom I am indebted for the above remarkable factual story. To think 
that Shaksper of Stratford wrote the play before 1616, the date of his death and made an 
historical mistake that coincided exactly with an event that occurred many years afterwards 
in Francis Bacon's life, is ridiculous. The ‘‘Author'’ was obviously Francis Bacon. It reveals 
his identity clearly. It proclaims a truth no Stratfordian scholar dare face. 

It is not without interest to note that Francis Bacon wrote to Buckingham a letter on 
February 21st, 1622, which alludes to Henry VIII. 


“I beseech your Lordship to present my most humble duty to his Highness who 
will make me leave King Henry VIII and set me on with a relation of . . .", etc. 


It appears that the King had directed Sir T. Wilson on February тоћ to supply Francis 
Bacon with any papers relating to Henry VIII that he might require. 
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The Shakespeare Play of Henry VIII was heard of and printed for the first time in the 
great Shakespeare Folio of 1623: and the details were supplied by Wilson. Thus does Francis 
Bacon associate himself with the Play which tells the story of his “Fall”. 

| (See Chap. Х.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S WOUNDED NAME 


“The hopes of relief (March, 1624) which had been held out to him after the Fall by the 
King and Buckingham . . . were not to be fulfilled... . The justice of his Decrees in 
Chancery had in no instance been successfully impugned . . . the language used towards 
him was still gracious and encouraging: but nothing came of it; a fact from which he could 
only infer that there was no sufficiently earnest intention behind. 

“And yet his pecuniary embarrassment, with all that it entailed, was not the trouble 
which scems to have weighed upon his mind. What touched him more deeply was the Wounded 
Name that would live behind him... . А 

“He knew he had not been a corrupt judge in the sense of one who could be induced 
by the offer of a reward to decide a case unjustly. . . . He longed to sce the blot removed 
by the hands that put it оп . . . the brand of infamy upon his brow . . . to receive a 
FULL PARDON of the whole sentence.” (Spedding, Vol. VII, pp. 511-3.) 

> (5се Chap. Х.) 


THE HYPOCRISY OF СОКЕ 


The hollow rottenness of the Charges brought by Coke, that the fees and gifts by suitors 
in the Chancery Court were contrary to law and must be regarded as bribes to pervert justice, 
is proved by this fact: In 1613 Coke was promoted to the King’s Bench against his will by 
James, Hobart taking his seat as Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Francis Bacon 
being advanced to Hobart’s place as Solicitor-General. Coke objected to the rise for 


“though the King’s Bench was of higher dignity, the Common Pleas was of greater profil. 
In the salaries received from the Crown there was, indecd, no large difference: The Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench having {224 195. 9d. a year, the Lord Chicf Justice of 
the Common Pleas {194 195. 9d. a year: bul the amount of fees received by the Judge from 
suitors in the inferior Court was greater than that received in the superior Court. . 
“Now the prospect of а loss of fees was to Coke, one of the richest commoners in 
England, a grievous misery and vexation of spirit.” (Dixon, Lord Bacon's Life, р. 245.) 


These fees or gifts were unfixed amounts given by the suitors in Coke’s Court. He knew 
they were given and received towards the expenses of his Office and were regarded as his 
salary exactly in the same way that fees were given to Francis Bacon in the Chancery Court. 
All the time that he was beating up the agitation in the Commons, confusing fees with bribes, 
he knew well that it was the custom in his own Court and that if it were a crime he was 
equally guilty for accepting monies as Francis Bacon. 


IMPORTANT DATES RELATING TO FRANCIS BACON: 


His Pusric Lire: His Secret LIFE: AND 
A CHRONOLOGY OF THE EVENTS SURROUNDING 
HIS IMPEACHMENT 


1573: Francis Bacon, aged thirteen, recognized as a boy of extraordinary mental powers 
and precocious learning, goes to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1575: He leaves Cambridge without taking a Degree because he disagrees with the Educa- 
tional System; ‘‘It is useless to benefit Man.” Even at the age of fifteen he had 
the mature mind of an adult. He left the University with the germs of a PLAN 
for reconstituting the whole round of the Arts and Sciences, so that the Kingdom of 
Knowledge might Advance, primarily, the physical, mental and spiritual life of 
Man. This was afterwards known as The Great Instauration (i.e. ‘Restoration, 
Renewal, Resurrection’). He is sent to London, studies Law, and is apparently 
a frequent visitor to Queen Elizabeth’s Palace. 

1576: At the age of sixteen he is sent ‘‘direct from the Queen’s hand” to Paris and there 
placed under the care of Sir Amyas Paulet, the English Ambassador at the French 
Court. He travels in the French Provinces, e.g. Poictiers, and visits also "France, 
Italy and Spain”, to which can be added with certainty, Germany. He travels 
to those very places, Venice, Verona, Padua, Rome, ctc., which are afterwards 
mentioned, with such intimate touches, in the ‘‘Shake-speare’’ Plays. 

While on the Continent he embarks on the study of Egyptian, Arabian, Indian and 
Greek philosophy, with particular attention to the Ancient Mysteries and their 


1578: 


1579: 


1580: 


1582: 
1583: 
1584: 


1585: 


1586: 
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Ritual Rites. He thus “travelled (о Оатсау" and absorbed its Symbolism. Не is 
initiated in the Knight Templars Order and conceives the idea of re-creating the 
various Secret Socicties in a new guise, known today as Speculative Freemasonry. 
Prepares a draft of the System. 

He begins to write Sonnets to Marguerite de Valois or Margaret of Navarre. They 
were the first written of the famous Shake-speares Sonnets”. | 

Late in life ће leaves a record that, while he was in Paris, he was intensely interested 
їп Codes and Cyphers. He states that he created one Cypher System (among 
others) which could be secretly inserted in the types of a printed page without 

‚ „arousing suspicion. . 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, his foster-father, dies. He returns to England. There is no pro- 
vision made for him in the Will of Sir Nicholas, for his expectations lie towards 
his mother, Queen Elizabeth. In Sir Amyas Paulet's despatches to the Queen, 
Francis is mentioned as ‘‘of great hope, endowed with many good and singular 
parts”. А 

At the age of twenty ће is compelled to devote himself to the study of law, protesting 
to the Queen through Lord Burleigh, the Secretary of State and his nominal 
uncle, “how incongruous it is for a person in his position to be studying the common 
laws” which could be more profitably employed “ап studies of greater delight”. 

` Не lodges at Gray's Inn as а law student. “Не is entirely a pensioner on the 
Queen's bounty.” (Woodward.) 

He founds the secret Rosicrosse Literary Society in Gray's Inn, called between them- 
Selves, “THE KNIGHTS OF THE HELMET”, their Inspirer being the Mythical 
Goddess Pallas AthenA, the Shaker of the Spear of Knowledge at the Serpent of 
Ignorance. Each Initiate was capped with the Helmet which made him into 
an “Invisible”, a ‘‘Shake-speare’’. Their Sign was the double “A.A” taken from 
the first and last letters. “The first book published in England marked with 
this device was De Rep., printed by Vautollerius, and bears date 1579. 
(Smedley.) With his fellow ‘‘Shake-speares"’ he plunges into creating a literature 
for England, making translations of the classics, of histories, text-books of all 
kinds. Ргоѕе and poctry came from thcir pens anonymously, but were all secretly 
marked. Thus was laid the foundations of the Elizabethan Renaissance, the 
Impulse being educational. 

He founds the first Rosicrucian College embodying the principles learned on the Con- 
tinent, afterwards announced in the Rosicrucian Manifestoes of 16 14, Says 
the Fama: "Оит Founder was but of the аре of sixteen when he came thither. 
Elsewhere his initials are given as “F.B.”, which stand for Francis Bacon. 

He founds the first Lodge of Free and Accepted or Speculative Masons in Gray's Inn. 
The letters which pass between Francis Bacon (writing under the pen name of 
“Immerito") and a young Cambridge Professor, named Gabriel Harvey, indicate 
that the Ritual of Modern Freemasonry is being put into active Lodge work as an 
Organization. There are references to "А certain Worshipful Gentleman” and to 
“Right Worshipful and Thrice Venerable Masters". Р 

The first Sonnct-Canto to the Queen, praying for Recognition as her Son and Heir to 
the Throne, would be written about this time. 

Called to the Bar but does not practise. 

Our first genuine Masonic MS. The Grand Lodge Old Charge 1583: Dated. 

In the new Parliament, summoned by the Queen in November, Francis Bacon was 
elected М.Р. for Melcombe, Dorsetshire. He was also returned for the pocket 
constituency of Gatton, belonging to Lord Burleigh. It has always been a mystery 
how this landless, penniless lawyer got into Parliament so early. His only means 
of support was his allowance from the Queen. Obviously his election was no 
ordinary matter and he was placed there by powerful interests. _ 

Early this year he appears to have made a brilliant speech in Parliament, attempts 
having been made on the life of the Queen. Referring to it, the Recorder of 
London, Fleetwood, said: ‘Before this time I never heard іп Parliament the like 
things uttered. They were magnalia regni.” He had already made his name as 
an orator. а 5 

In this Parliament Francis Bacon was brought in touch with the leading lights of law 
and government: Hatton, Bromley, Egerton, Walsingham; and with pocts and 
warriors like Sidney, Raleigh, Drake, Blount and hosts of other influential men. 

Writes Temporis Partum Maximus, а tractate, ог Temporis Partum Masculum (The 
most Considerable Birth of Time or The most Masculine Birth of Time). It is one 
of Francis Bacon's “LOST” Manuscripts. It was the draft of his secret Ethical 
System of Freemasonry in which MALES are born in a Lodge by Males to Males. 

Sits for Taunton in the Parliament of 1586. ; 

Definite proof of the Birth of an Ethical System, veiled in Allegory and illustrated by 
Symbol, is given openly, to those who can understand the Signs, by the publica- 
tion of a Masonic Picture in Whitney's Emblems (Fig. У, page 35). the Pillars, 
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1590: 


1592: 
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Arches, Square and Compasses being indicated, etc. The ‘‘A.A.", light and dark 
shaded, are shown to signify its Rosicrosse origin in connection with the Pyramid 
—the birth place of “The Mysteries”. The initials “F.B.” are given оп the right 
side, the full name Bacon being spelled out in ‘puzzle writing’, to prove his 
connection with the Picture and the Craft. 

Shaksper of Stratford arrives in London. А 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, February 8th, 1587. Francis Bacon sits on the 
Commons Grand Committee that reviewed the events of her life and her trial. 

Francis Bacon sits for Liverpool in the new Parliament. (November.) 

July zoth. Spanish Armada appears in the English Channel. 

He is sworn Quecn’s Counsel Extraordinary. 

September 4th. Francis Bacon’s real father, the Earl of Leicester, dics suddenly. 
Queen Elizabeth, the Earl's morganatic wife, seizes all his estates, on the grounds 

~ of "топсу lent”, and sells all his effects by auction. | Ө А 

Shakespearean authorities are agreed that Love's Labour’s Lost was written in this 
year. It indicates the genesis of Modern Freemasonry. . 7 

February 4th. The New Parliament meets. Francis Bacon sits оп the most important 
committees. He is recognized as a true House of Commons man. He stands up 
for their privileges against the Crown, taking an active part in the great debates ` 
on subsidies and grants, insistent that the Commons shall always have the last 
word on money bills. In this session he won an ascendancy he never lost. Such 
radiant wit, prompt lore and instant repartee had never been heard in the House 
before. 

When a colleague proposed a change in the Church which would have destroyed it, he 
retorted, ‘‘Sir, the subject we talk of is the Eye of England: if there be a speck or 
two in the Eye, we endeavour to take them off: he would be a strange oculist who 
would pull out the Eye\" А А 

He writes a remarkable and unique thesis on Controversies in the Church in which he 
expresses the need for a different temper in doctrinal religion. The paper 15 an 
indication of the Liberalism of the New Ethical Spirit of his secret Ethical System 
—the Charity of Freemasonry. The spirit of bitter Intolerance impregnated all 
the Christian Sects in that ега . . . Catholic, Anglican and Dissenters. The 
Puritans were particularly rabid. All Francis Bacon's subsequent writings 
are steeped in the spirit of Charity, the simple Ethics of Masonry. р 

Correspondence shows that Francis Bacon was still living at Gray's Inn, but Spedding 
says that Francis had a “LODGE” at Twickenham (Life, Vol. I, p. 110), a Masonic 
Lodge I imagine. But many of his letters are afterwards addressed from 
Twickenham Park. Three years later he keeps а staff of scriveners there doing 
literary work. (Smedley.) 

Works on shorthand are published by the Rosicrosse. Woodward believes he was 
putting shorthand into practice and had many literary assistants working for 
him. 

The Faerie Queene (1st Part) published, ten years after it had been projected. 

Francis Bacon approaches the zenith of his powers, full of literary energy and a 
“glutton for work’’, yet he had written nothing openly: Age thirty. But the English 
Renaissance was obviously being guided by some great and powerful mind secretly 
creating not only educational text-books, but getting them printed and creating 
an English reading public out of the common folk as distinct from the then 
language of culture: Latin. 

He appears to have gone on a diplomatic mission to the Republic of Venice by the 
way of Dover, Calais, Paris, Lyons, then passing the Alps, coasting into Ger- 
many, on to Vienna and Venice, the trade route being through Innsbruck, 
Botzena, Trient, Verona and Padua. (Woodward, Sir Francis Bacon, р. 39.) 

He pens his memorable letter to Lord Burleigh in which he says: "Му Health is not 
to spend, nor my Course TO GET. J cannot accuse myself that I am either prodigal 
оу slothful. ... I have taken ALL KNOWLEDGE ТО BE MY PROVINCE., 

This PHILANTHROPIA is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be removed... . 
If your Lordship will not carry me on . . . I will become some sorry Bookmaker, 
or a TRUE PIONEER in the Mine of Truth.” Burleigh and the Queen were 
apparently cognisant of some of his literary activities to benefit the nation and 
had been assisting him. 

He was then living at Twickenham with some lawyer friends and “GOOD PENS”. 

He is pressed with debts incurred through having to print books at his own expense. 

The three Shakespeare Plays, presumed to have been among the earliest, Henry VI 
Part I, Part II, Part III, were written in this year, according to Basil Lawrence, 
LL.D. Part II introduces St. Albans where Francis had lived, and Part III 
sketches the very parts of France where he had travelled. 

Writes a Masque, A Conference of Pleasure, for the Revels at Gray’s Inn, containing the 
Praises of Love, Knowledge, etc., which displays his skill as a playwright. 


1593: 


1594: 
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A new Parliament meets in February to which Francis Bacon is returned for the impor- 
tant constituency of Middlesex. At thirty-two he sits on the benches with men 
the most renowned in English history. Sir Edward Coke is the Speaker. Sir Robert 
Cecil leads for the Crown. England is at war with Spain. London stands under 
arms. There is the marching of men, the casting of canon everywhere possible. 
All games and theatres are suppressed for the City gasps with the plague. 

In this session began the conflict between the two famous men, Sir Edward Coke and 
Francis Bacon, fought at every turn of their carcer . . . in Parliament, the 
Law Courts, and Society. 

It was a deadly duel and only finished with ruin and death. Francis Bacon resisted 
an encroachment by the Crown on constitutional laws relating to finance. Coke, 
Speaker and Solicitor-General, endeavoured for the Government to beat down 
the young member for Middlesex and failed. It went to a vote and Francis Bacon’s 
motion won by ninety votes to Coke’s discomfiture. He thwarted an invasion 
of popular rights by the House of Peers. The Queen cut off his allowance as a 
consequence of his action, and he had recourse to raise monies from Lady Anne 
Bacon and his foster-brother, Anthony Bacon, who was a great enthusiast in his 
secret literary and ethical Brotherhoods. Anthony frees him from the clutches 
of a money-lender. The Queen forbids him the Court. 

William Shaksper, after a complete silence from 1586, is now known to be connected 
with Burbage’s theatre, ‘‘first as an ostler, then as a call boy”, according to 
tradition. 

Francis Bacon pleads at the Bar for the first time, where the learned judges treat 
him “with extraordinary respect”. 

In December he is still out of favour with the Qucen and refused access to the Court. 
He therefore organizes a Court of his own at Gray's Inn with his friends, а ‘‘Device 
of a Mock Court’’, entitled Gesta Grayorum, or the History of the Prince of Purple. 
Francis Bacon's friends acted in it. These revels lasted from December 20th to 
28th, held in the Great Hall of Gray’s Inn to which the students friends were 
invited. On January 3rd, 1595, Francis Bacon produced a Play called THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE HELMET. There are speeches by ‘‘Counscllors’’ (an 
office which every modern Fratre knows is peculiar to the Rosicrucian College) 
which are based on what every Mason knows could only have been written by 
someone familiar with Modern Freemasonry. The Knights of the Helmet was a 
Play based on the Secret Literary Socicty and its Ritual . . . a Literary Brother- 
hood actually in being, though no one suspected its existence any more than the 
Masonic Lodge or Rosicrucian College. А contemporary wrote, who witnessed 
the show, it was “опе of the most elegant that was ever presented to an audience of 
Statesmen and Cotrtiers."’ These Plays show Francis in his light dramatic vein. 

It is significant that at the Gray’s Inn Christmas Revels the Play, A Comedy of Errors, 
was given a few days later after the Knights of the Helmet, written by Francis 
Bacon. The Comedy of Errors was afterwards published under the pen-name of 
“Shakespeare” and was never published until 1623; in hiding nearly thirty years. 
(See Spedding, Vol. 1, p. 327.) 

Spedding considers the Device of The Order of the Helmet to be the genesis of The New 
Atlantis; not quite correct but a shrewd guess at the real truth. 

From Lady Anne Bacon's letters we learn that Francis and Anthony Bacon were 
having Plays performed at Anthony's house near the Bull Inn in this year, the 
Bull Inn itself being frequently used for the purpose. 

In July he goes to Scotland. He is founding his Masonic Lodges. 

On March 30th he wrote to the Earl of Essex (his brother) that he would that he could 
“retire with a couple of men to Cambridge and there spend my life in my studies 
and contemplations without looking back”. 

To Essex he wrote а letter which indicates that Essex knew he was а poet. “Аз for 
appetite, the Waters of Parnassus are not like the waters of Брам that give a 
stomach.” 

He writes to Burleigh on March 2156 in which he indicates that HE HAS NO WISH 
TO FOLLOW THE PRACTICE OF A LAWYER except so far as it might be 
necessary to serve the Qucen on occasions. This is quite contrary to the traditional 
view, which assumes that he was violently ambitious to shine in the world of 
Law, which ambition led to his downfall. He writes also to Essex in the same 
strain of his “intention not to follow the practice of the Law”. 

He compiled the Promus of Formularies and Elegancies, i.e. a larder or storehouse of 
words and phrases, smart dialogue, etc., from Latin, French, Italian, and English 
sources, etc. They are to be used in literary work, manipulated in various ways. 
The significant fact is that they appear in the Shakespeare Plays but not in any of 
Francis Bacon's open works. It is to be seen in MS. in the British Museum. 

On November 17th he writes another play for the ceremonies of the Tilt Yard at 
Westminster, entitled The Device of the Indian Prince. It contains a wonderful 
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Sonnet spoken by the blinded Indian Prince to a Queen. The Blinded Boy is 
Francis: The Queen, Elizabeth. The Masque is played before the Queen in Essex 
name. This grand entertainment and sumptuous Masque was given in the Queen's 
honour at York House in the Strand, Francis Bacon composing the words and the 
characters. 

On the same day as the Masque the Queen gives Francis Bacon the reversion of the 
lease of Twickenham Park. 

Apropos to Francis Bacon's play-writing proclivities, Essex writes to Queen Elizabeth, 
referring to Francis and Anthony Bacon, and says: “Already they print me and 
make me speak to the world, and shortly they will PLAY ME IN WHAT FORM 
THEY LIST UPON A STAGE.” 

Queen Elizabeth appoints Francis Bacon one of her Counsel Learned in the Law, 
and confers on him, at a nominal rent, a good estate. She had already given him 
the reversion of the Registry of the Star Chamber, a post worth {1,600 a year— 
when he should get it: but it could be sold or mortgaged. 

Essex insists on Francis Bacon accepting a strip of land worth about {1,200 as a fee 
for four years service, which he hesitatingly accepts. “I sce I must be your 
homager and hold Јапа of your gift; but do you know the manner of doing homage 
inlaw? Always it is with saving of his faith to the King.” 

Francis is again in favour with the Queen. He writes to Essex the best course to 
adopt to keep on good terms with her Majesty. 

He writes two Sonnets introductory to Epithalamion signed “С. W. Senior” and 
“G.W.J.”’ to indicate to future Masonic historians there was A GRAND LODGE 
in being in this year having jurisdiction over a number of Lodges . . . having the 
three principal officers we know today. К 

He makes a wide and swecping study of the question of Pasturage versus Tillage, 
of Deer versus men, which convinces him of the cruelty and peril of depopulating 
hamlets for the benefit of a few great Lords. 

Sir Robert Cecil (nominal cousin to Francis) succeeds his father, Lord Burghley, as 
Secretary of State. 

Romeo and Juliet published anonymously. 

Faerie Queene, second part, published, in the name of Spenser. 

Richard II and Richard 111 printed anonymously. 

Francis Bacon secks to court a niece of Sir Robert Cecil, a widow young and lovely, 
named Elizabeth Hatton, a wealthy heiress. She disdains his suit at the instiga- 
tion of Cecil and таггісѕ Sir Edward Coke, then a widower with many children. 

Owing to seditious matter being in Richard 11 there is a hue and cry for the author 
by command of the Queen. Shaksper is induccd to pose as the author of the 
plays. He is given a thousand pounds, the largest house in Stratford being bought 
for him, New Place, and arrangements are made to enter the ranks of the gentry, 
the Earl of Essex then being the Head of the Herald’s College. The Deeds of 
New Place were not given to him for SIX YEARS in order that his share of the 
bargain might be kept. ELEVEN PLAYS HAD BEEN PUBLISHED 
ANONYMOUSLY and попе were printed with the name of ‘‘Shake-speare” until 
Shaksper was buried in the heart of the country, the obscure, inaccessible village 
of Stratford where “a wandering actor” would be safe from pursuit. It was 
purely a good business risk on the part of the "Immortal William” and he was 
quite faithful to his undertaking. In less than six months the hunt had died down 
and Shaksper was safe. The risk was not, however, very great. Had he been 
arrested for having written Richard II, he would simply have said . . . “There 
is some mistake. I CANNOT WRITE ANYTHING BEYOND MY SIGNA- 
TURE”: Which would have been strictly true. 

HE PUBLISHES OPENLY UNDER HIS OWN NAME FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THE FIRST OF HIS FAMOUS ESSAYS, ONLY TEN IN ALL. He is thirty- 
eight years of age and has, apparently, only written a few short pieces of manu- 
script that could have been written easily in a month by an ordinary penman. 

His debts increase in spite of his economical way of living, for he is still spending 
his substance in printing and publishing books in English for the English people. 
He again spends a day in a sponging house, being arrested for debt, from which 
Anthony Bacon rescues him again. 

On October 24th he is returned for Ipswich to the New Parliament. 

He conducts numerous important Bills through the Commons. One Bill provided 
that all land turned into pasture should be restored to arable. He arrests the 
decay of tillage and the perishing of the yeomen from the English soil. Another 
important Bill was his Plan for Staying the Decline of the Population, “The 
Increase of the People”. Sir Edward Coke frames objections to the Bills on behalf 
of the Crown, but after heated conferences and discussions the Bills pass. It 
was through Francis Bacon’s foresight and wisdom that we had sufficient man- 
power, sturdy yeomen, to withstand Napoleon. Both Bills passed in 1598. 
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Love’s Labour's Lost (Note the three ‘L.L.L.’s" of the Higher Masonic Degrees) is pub- 
lished. For the first time the name of an author is appended. . . ‘‘William 
Shakspere’’. Shortly afterwards, a cleric named Francis Meres іп the employ 
of Francis brought out a small book, Wits Treasury, which stated that the same 
“Shake-speare’? who had written the poems Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Love 5 
Labour's Lost had also written Richard II and ten other anonymous Plays, quoting 
their Titles. He also mentions some Sonnets were passing among his friends in 
MS... . ‘‘sugar'd Sonnets” for they were the early ones, intended to act as 

‚ SWEETENERS to the Queen. ; 

Tt is now known that the Play of "Richard ІІ" was at one time within the same Portfolio 
as Francis Bacon's Essays. (Sce the covers of the Northumberland Manuscript.) 

The Earl of Essex gocs to Ireland in March to quell rebellion, and fails. He returns 
in October and is made a prisoner in York House. | 

In June, Essex was proceeded against in the Star Chamber, his enemies having per- 
suaded the Queen that he was plotting against her. А 

Though поё a Law Officer, Francis Bacon was ordered to take part in the prosecution. 
Essex was sentenced to be detained during her Majesty's pleasure. Не was set 
at liberty on August 26th. Francis tried hard to bring about a reconciliation, 
Presenting the Queen with a beautiful Sonnet which probably began, “The Quality 
of Mercy ts not strained". In despair Essex tried to bring about a coup d'etat in 
poy of the following year and failed, being arrested and confined to the 

ower, 

On February 19th Essex was arraigned for High Treason and sentenced to death. He 
was executed on February 25th. Francis Bacon was again ordered to take part 
in the prosecution . . . in a subordinate capacity. Sir Edward Coke was the 
principal Counsel and conducted the case with much vindictiveness. 

Lady Anne Bacon becomes insane. Р 

The Queen’s lamentations over the death of Essex began almost after his death. She 
became morbid over his memory, her delight being to sit in the dark with much 
shedding of tears to bewail his death. 

On April 29th there is a great open quarrel in Court between Sir Edward Coke and 
Francis Bacon when Coke blurts out his knowledge, derived from Cecil, Secre- 
tary of State, to whom Francis Bacon writes as full an account as he dare put 
on paper. Coke had attacked him as an Adulterine Bastard of Queen Elizabeth, 
saying that a label ought to be pinned on his back so that all men should know 
it. Cecil is asked to restrain his henchman from using such insults to which a 
Proper reply cannot be given. 

Returned to Parliament for Ipswich and St. Albans, October 1601. _ 

Francis Bacon continues to take interest in all public affairs, and writes a long letter 
to Sir Robert Cecil with suggestions for the best means to re-establish civil govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

Anthony Bacon dies; one of our earliest Continental Secret Agents. 

Queen Elizabeth dies on March 24th. 

James Stuart, King of Scotland, ascends the English Throne. 

Francis Bacon was anxious to satisfy the King and his chief Secretary of State that 
he was not an aspirant to the Throne, although he was a Tudor by birth. He 
wrote to Cecil: “My ambition will now rest only with my pen.” He also wrote 
to Sir John Davies, asking him to use his influence with the King and to assure 
him of his loyalty. He uses the very significant phrase, "ВЕ KIND TO CON- 
CEALED POETS." He apparently felt that his life and liberty were in danger 
as a concealed Tudor Prince if the new King thought him to be a menace to the 
Stuart Dynasty. КЕ 

Knighted with 300 others at King James’ coronation festivities. _ Р 

Believed by many literary students that Francis Bacon wrote їп this year Don Quixote, 
it being printed and published in 1605, the English version known as the Shelton 
Translation” was published in 1612 and 1620. (See Parker Woodward, Sir Francis 

i Bacon, рр. 96-101.) 

s appointed King's Counsel. 

Is ein sent to “Parliament by a double return from Ipswich and St. Albans, Feb- 
ruary. The members wish to nominate him as the Speaker but he declines to 
stand. Serves on twenty-nine Committees. Takes a leading part in all Parlia- 
mentary business, agitating for Reforms in every direction to make England 
great. Advocates the Union of England and Scotland, denounces the Feudal Privi- 
leges of the Crown and cites a formidable List of Grievances in many notable Speeches. 

He draws for the King a Bill of Union. ` Х 

Hitherto ап unsworn and unpaid member of the Learned Counsel, he now receives 
his office by patent with a small salary. He takes a foremost part, for the next 
twelve months, in preparing with the appointed Commissioners details for the 
Union of the Kingdoms. & 
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Writes a letter to Cecil in which he says: “T shall content myself to awaken Better Spirits, 
like a BELL-RINGER, which is first up to call others to Church.” 

1605: In this year he takes a foremost part in all Parliamentary business and is elected to 
deliver to the King the Charge of the Commons respecting Ecclesiastical 
Grievances. 

The Advancement of Learning published, dedicated to the King. Sir Francis is forty- 
five. Apart from the Essays it is his FIRST openly published work. 

November 5th. Gunpowder Plot. Guy Fawkes attempts to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament. 

1606: Sir Francis takes a leading part in Parliament in the opening months of the year. 
The sessions are stormy, largely duc to the ineptness of the King’s monetary 
demands. His eloquence tides over what might have been a serious crises . . . 
the King’s subsidies to repair the ravages of war. 

Marries Alice Barnham, a commoner, а maiden of fourteen. It is noted by contem- 
poraries that Ле was clothed in Royal Purple from top to toe. 

The Crown wants his assistance in passing the Act of Union: is offered the office of 
Solicitor-General. He will not accept it unless Coke, the Attorney-General, із 
given a remove to the Bench. Sir Francis refused to work with him; Coke, pub- 
licly and privately, had for years sneered at his youth (he was ten усагѕ his senior), 
his inexperience, his scientific and philosophic ideas. 

Sir Francis writes to Coke: “Mr. Attorney, I thought best once for all tolet you know 
in all plainness what I find of you. You take to yourself a liberty to disgrace 
and disable my Law, my Experience, my Discretion . . . and surely I MAY 
NOT ENDURE IN PUBLIC PLACE TO BE WRONGED WITHOUT REPEL- 
LING THE SAME. ... I cannot expect that you and I shall ever serve as Attorney 
and Solicitor together; but either to serve with another upon your REMOVE... . 

(Note—Francis Bacon’s "Public Place” was Coke’s insult in 1601, the reference 
to his birth.) 

Coke made Chief- Justice of the Common Pleas. ‘‘Coke’s hostility to him was unabated, 
and Coke still too important to be offended. . . . The Government's neglect 
of Francis Bacon is simply unintelligible.” (Church ) 

1607: On June 25th, Francis Bacon was appointed Solicitor-General. 

Spedding thinks that his youthful ideas for the Reformation of the Whole Wide World 
had finally crystallized into the plan of The Great Instauration and that in this 
year he began to call it by this name. 

It is recorded that Francis Bacon visited Scotland, which would most probably be 
after his marriage or in this year. | 

Writes a short Eulogy in Latin entitling it In Felicem Memoriam Elizabethae. This 
was nominally in reply to a Latin Pamphlet being circulated on the Continent, a 
collection of all the evil that had been uttered against Elizabeth. It was also 
Englished but not published until later . . . replete with double meaning 
phrases . . . indicating the writer’s relationship to Elizabeth. 

1608: Succeeds to the revenues—about {2,000 а year—of the Clerkship to the Star Chamber. 

He becomes Chief Adviser to the Crown, the consultant of Cecil, in all affairs of Law. 
His opinions are usually the very reverse of Coke’s, says Dixon. 

Leaves a curiously intimate record, called Commentarius Solutus, in MS. . . . а per- 
sonal psychological study to be used in character studies in the Dramas. 

These notes show that he has founded a Brotherhood abroad, that he is publishing abroad, 
and the Leader of clever writers; and he mentions the various sources that he may 
look for help and co-operation in the assistance of his schemes which are educa- 
tional and ethical . . . the Founding of great schools and colleges, especially 
for inventors and the endowment of research. Sir l’'rancis uses such phrases as 
assistance “of Learned Men beyond the Seas”, “to begin first in France to print it” 
(the first Rosicrucian pamphlets were printed in Germany though the MSS. had 
been circulating in England years earlier), ‘Laying for a Place to Command 
WITS and PENS” and “Plus Ultra’ (More Beyond), the phrase he placed between 
the TWO PILLARS of Masonry in Whitney’s Emblem in 1586. How true this 
is only an “Informed Mason” knows. 

In Parliament he advocates toleration, a relaxed Penal Code, champions the Union 
of England and Scotland, the appeasement of Ireland and the founding of Colonies 
by the State. Though now an officer of the Crown he opposed any extension of 
Feudal Prerogatives, was averse to them on principle and strongly recommended 
a system of devolution. . . . Local Government іп Law and other matters. Не 
sought to make the jurisdiction of Courts, etc., exempt from the control of Law 
Officers in London, a centralized bureaucracy of landlords and noblemen. 

1609: “‘Shakes-peares Sonnets” entered in Stationers’ Hall, but no such work was printed 
and published in that year as is commonly asserted. The Title was entered to 
prevent any other person writing Sonnets under his pen-name, Shakespeare. 

Wisdom of the Ancients published. 
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Sends to his friends, Bishop Andrews and Sir Tobie Matthew, three MS. fragments of 
portions of the concealed parts of The Great Instauration, only published after 

` his death in 1653. \ 

Sir Francis takes a conspicuous part in the Founding of the Virginias and the Carolinas 
in time and money. He was the guiding spirit in the Colonization Scheme, a 
special stamp bcing struck off by Newfoundland in тото (Lord Bacon's Memorial 
Year), our oldest colony, being the first to join the Board of the Virginia Company 
and the Newfoundland Company. Jf was due to his enterprise that we beat Spain, 
our rivals in plantation and discovery, and added the Bermudas to our Empire. 


1610: Lady Anne Bacon dics. 


1611: 


1612: 


1613: 


То Sir Tobie Matthew he writes from Gray's Inn, February 17th: “My great Work 
gocth forward: and, after my manner, I alter ever when I add. So that nothing 
is finished till all be finished.” 

April: He again opposes the Feudal Privileges of the Crown though Solicitor-General 
with a freedom that surprises the King’s friends, for, hitherto, by tradition, his 
office should have made him a supporter of the King. He speaks and votes against 
the superior Law Officers of the Crown and in favour of the List of Grievances. 

He arranges the terms of “The Great Contract” by which James’ Feudal rights shall 
be bought out by Parliament. But it is not signed, chiefly because of the King’s 
stupidity, and the Session closes in open strife. 

Francis Bacon has been on terms of personal intimacy with James for the last three 
years. In 2609 the translators of the Bible handed the manuscripts to King 
James for his final approval. He passes them to Francis Bacon to edit, who 
wrote the prefaces and created the whole scheme of the Authorized Version, and intro- 
duced the music of ‘‘Shake-speare's'’ prose. Dr. Andrews, one of the chief trans- 
lators, was his close friend. The MSS. were returned by James after being retained 
а усаг, in 1610. The Bible was printed in 1611. В 

Тће Manuscripts аге now missing, ‘‘LOST”’ after the Printers had finished with them, 
like the Shake-speare MSS. are LOST”. 5 

Is appointed President of “Тһе Verge", а new Court to deal directly with offences 
committed within a range of twelve miles round the King’s residence, June 8th. 

Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, dies in May. Jealous of Sir Francis’ abilities, he had 
always tried to prevent him rising in the State. р А. 

A new edition of the Essays published. On December 17th Chamberlain wrote: “Sir 
Francis Bacon hath scent out new Essays where іп a chapter on ‘Deformity’, the 
world takes nolice that he points out his little cousin (Cecil) to the life.” . 

Appointed Attorney-General, October 27th. On Sir Francis Bacon's advice the King 
transferred his enemy, Coke, from the Court of Common Pleas to be Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, which meant а loss in income and was ‘‘a kind of discipline 
to him for opposing the King's causes". Says Nichol: “ТЕ was Bacon's first direct 
thrust in reply to a series of insults.” Coke said to his adversary: “This is all 
your doing; it is you that have made this great stir.” He was answered: “Ah, 
my Lord, your Lordship has all this time grown in breadth; you must needs now 
grow in height, else you will become a monster.*’ = 

In this year the King's Favourite was made the Earl of Somerset. He was originally 
the King’s page in Scotland. Coming to England favours were showered upon 
him without stint from 1604. In 1611 he had been made Viscount Rochester, the 
first Scottish Peer to sit in the House of Lords. He was greedy for money and 
levied toll on everyone who sought the King’s favour. The Favourite was a 
man of infamous character and Sir Francis held him at arm's length. 

At the King’s request, he provided a sumptuous Musical Comedy entitled The Masque 
of Flowers, played by the members of Gray's Inn, in honour of the marriage of the 
Favourite with Lady Frances Howard. Chamberlain writes: ‘Siy Francis 
Bacon prepares a Masque to honour this marriage which will stand him in above 
42,000.” These open Plays, Masques and Musical Comedies, given openly as 
contrived by Sir Francis before brilliant gatherings of the cultured classes, prove 
conclusively that he knew every trick of the Playwright’s Trade. If further proof 

is needed of his familiarity with the dramatic art and his knowledge of stage- 
craft it can be found in his Essay Of Masques and Triumphs. 

Francis Bacon’s first advice in his new office as Attorney-General was to suggest to the 
Crown to abandon its irregular, unproductive methods of raising funds (financial 
relics of questionable Feudalism) and call a new Parliament. Since July 1610, 
the King had ruled without a Parliament : . . by the help of Cecil. He implored 
the King to abandon evils which were unconstitutional. | | А 

He advises the granting of a Parliament to Ireland as a step towards its pacification. 
Within twelve months (Advice dated August 13th, 1613) an Irish Parliament 
meets in Dublin which gives peace to Ireland for thirty years. Francis Bacon 
is bracketed with Arthur Chichester for this wise and foreseeing Irish policy of the 
Crown. 
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A new Parliament is summoned. Ipswich, St. Albans and Cambridge elect him. 
Such a triple return is unprecedented. No one save the new Attorney-General 
can boast of a triple return. Despite the fact that this Officer of the Crown could 
not sit in the Commons, the Members Pass a special resolution permitting the 
precedent. | 

Francis Bacon does his best to reconcile the claims and prerogatives of "ап absolute 
King, irritable, suspicious, exacting, prodigal’ and the growing demand for 
“liberties, and the redress of grievances’, by the Popular Reformers in the Com- 
mons. After two months’ sitting, the King dissolved Parliament, angry that the 
Commons would not do his bidding. Another was not called until 1621. It had 
not passed a single bill, and was therefore called “The Addled Parliament’, the 
last in which Francis Bacon sat. 

In this and the following ycar he takes part in several State prosecutions, notably 
Oliver St. John, for calling the King forsworn, and a scurrilous parson named 
Edmond Peacham for sedition. Their cases are much misrepresented by the 
Macaulay school of fictionists. 

A handsome young man named George Villiers, aged about twenty-two, attracts the 
attention of the King. He was taken in the King’s household in 1613. In 1614 
the King gradually withdraws his favour from his Favourite, Earl of Somerset, 
in favour of Villiers. А 

In the Autumn Villiers supplants Somerset, who is disgraced. The New Favourite 
receives numerous lucrative appointments and the successive honours of knight- 
hood, a barony, an сапдот, a marquisate (1618), being finally created Duke of 
Buckingham in 1623. 

The King's finances again engage the attention of the Privy Council, several of the 
members suggesting that the Impositions and the Feudal rights of the Crown 
should be given up. | | 

Francis Bacon advises the King to call а new Parliament and to obtain his monies 
for Personal and State purposes through their vote. He prepares for it, certain 
that the necessary subsidies will be voluntarily offered. "Не pressed James 
from May all through the year but on the Jan., 2oth 1616, James definitely 
laid aside all thought of summoning Parliament.” (Abbott.) ғ 

Sir Francis writes his “First Lettcr of Advice” to the New Favourite (Villiers aged 
twenty-three, Sir Francis fifty-five). In all these “Advices” he denounced 
“Monopolies” which, he said, “are the Canker of Trade’, and all forms of Feudal 
Tenures held by the Crown. 

A great dispute which agitated the public arose between the Court of Chancery and the 
Court of King's Bench respecting their jurisdiction presided over by Sir Edward 
Coke. The King, after conferring with Sir Francis, pronounced judgment against 
Coke, making some strong observations upon his conduct. 

Another violent dispute between the two men arose over the Peacham сазе... 
whether the King had any right to consult separately with his judges to ascer- 
tain whether there was a prima facie case of treason. Francis Bacon said he had 
the right according to law and precedent. Coke's opinion was the reverse. The 
judges on being consulted by the Attorney-General unanimously decided against 
Coke, their opinion being carried to the King. Coke becomes more embittered 
against Francis Bacon. 

April. In this month Shaksper of Stratford died. In his Will there is no mention of 
books or manuscripts, though trumpery articles are noted. 

The trial of the ‘Old Favourite’’, the Earl of Somerset, and his wife, for the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, the King being fearful that ‘‘Somerset might make some 
disclosures prejudicial to the Кіпр”. (Abbott.) ‘‘Coke, though not a judge, not 
only got up the case against the poisoners of Overbury, but sat on the Bench at their 
trials, and with his own lips condemned them to death.” (Dixon.) The Somersets 
were eventually pardoned but certain accessaries were hanged. 

Somerset denied his guilt, about which there is considerable doubt. 

Coke presses for the lives of Sir Thomas Monson and Sir William Monson, about whose 
complicity іп the Overbury murder there is also doubt. At Francis Bacon’s 
request the King orders all the documents in the case that are in the hands of 
Coke to be handed over to Sir Francis for examination. Much to his rage Coke 
is baulked of his prey. 

The month following (June) the two rivals clash again over a case of Commendams, 
Lord Chancellor Egerton and Attorney Bacon differing from Coke on the law. 
A case in Commendam (і.е. a living held in someone's care) held by the Crown 
came before Сокс in the King’s Bench. Hearing it was alleged in Court that 
the King had no right to grant Commendams, the Crown sent word to Coke to 
delay the hearing until the Crown could be represented and heard, the order being 
sent by the Attorney Bacon. Coke refuses and calls the forbidden case. The 
King personally stays the further hearing. 
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June 6th. The King sends for his twelve Judges to the Palace, all the Great Officers of 
State being present with a host of inferior Councillors and clerks. The eleven 
judges, who had been persuaded by Coke to side with him, now confess their 
error on their knees, after Coke and Sir Francis have argued the points in law and 
fact; a very bitter duel. The King pronounces against Coke. He ordered Chief 
Justice Coke to be suspended from the office of Privy Councillor and to be res- 
trained from going on circuit as a judge; and appointed a Crown Commission to 
read and revise his Law Reports. 

June 9th. Francis Bacon sworn a member of the Privy Council. 

june 30th. The Crown Commission reports. Dixon says that ‘‘more than sufficient 
offences were discovered against Соке, alleged frauds, contempts and disobediences 

. with glosses to ensure a condemnation in the Star Chamber or any other 

Court”. Hearing the report Coke fell on his knees before the Privy Council and 

implored to be spared the shame of a public trial, under his rival’s eyes. (Dixon.) 

Coke apparently is summoned before the Council several times. In October he 

“confesses his fault, darkens his fame as a jurist and judge, by stooping, on the 

King’s demand, to alter his Law Reports’. Francis Bacon is offered his scat in the 

King’s Bench and declines it. Coke's disgrace and fall seemed complete and final. 

1617: March 7th: Francis Bacon becomes Lord Кесрег of the Great Seal of England, aged 
h{ty-seven. 

A week later ће is appointed Regent of the Kingdom while the King goes for a holiday 
to Scotland (returning September) with his Favourite. Buckingham accompanies 
him in the double capacity of Prime Minister and Master of the Revels! 

May 7th. The first day of the term: The Lord Keeper goes in great State to West- 
minster. Gives a notable speech declaring for the cautious SEALING OF 
PATENTS; "1 mean to walk in the Light so that men may know where to find 
те"; for speedy justice, ‘‘For fresh justice is the sweetest’; and the framing of 
ordinances for the better regulation of the Court with projected improvements 
in its practice. 

He restored the jovial custom—laid aside by his two predecessors—of feasting the 
legal fraternity to a Banquet at a cost of £700. Later, he feasted the Judges and 
Learned Counsel. Craft Masons сап now understand how their “Fourth Degree” 
became an integral part of the Order. He understood better than anyone else 
how good fellowship was promoted by ‘‘Feasts Solemn and Каге". 

June 8th. In three months he is able to report that all the arrears had been cleared, 
“Not one cause unheard, not one petition unanswered.” In the Easter and 
Trinity terms he settled no less than 3,658 suits, many of which had been in 
Chancery for years. 

July. Sir Edward Coke plans to be revenged on Sir Francis. He plots with Lady 
Compton, Buckingham’s mother, privately offering his daughter, a rich heiress, 
to her pauper son, Sir John Villiers, with a dowry of {20,000 and £2,000 рег 
annum. She agrees, in return, to get the Favourite to pardon Coke’s offences 
by the King, to restore him to High Place, the Privy Council, etc., and confer 
on him High Rank. 

July 11. Coke’s daughter and wife are bitterly opposed to. such a marriage; and, to 
avoid it, they steal away at midnight and hide with a cousin, Sir Edward 
Withipole. Coke applies for a warrant of arrest to the Lord Keeper but is refused. 
The Favourite’s mother writes to command Sir Francis to give Coke the necessary 
powers. He still refuses. (July 14th.) Three days later Coke smashes inta 
Withipole’s house with a beam and carries his daughter to Stoke. 

July roth. Coke’s wife complains to the Privy Council of the outrage. Her daughter 
is a Ward of the Crown. The Council sends an officer of the Court to rescue the 
girl and lodge her in town pending his Majesty’s pleasure. 

July 2156. Coke is summoned before the Privy Council to answer for the breach of the 
King’s Peace, and file an information against him in the Star Chamber. Coke 
therefore expressed his contrition for his offence, defers to the Council, and „pre 
tends reconciliation with his wife, leaving the projected marriage in the King's 
hands. 

July 25th. Francis Bacon writes to the King in Scotland announcing a reconciliation 
and details-on the 25th. His first letter was to Buckingham on the 12th, and 
before this date mother and daughter had run from home. The allegation that 
he had plotted with them, made by many writers, is quite untruc as the dates 
show. The King forbade the Lord Keeper to oppose the Favourite’s schemes of 
family aggrandisement. > 

October. Sir John Villiers is made into Viscount Purbeck and marries Frances Coke. 
Sir Edward Coke is restored to the Privy Council, an out-of-work lawyer. “Не 
begins to hunt among the suitors in his Court for grievances to whisper in Buck- 
ingham’s ear that the Lord Keeper would never be a zealous servant to him. 


(Dixon.) 
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1618: On January 4th Francis Bacon attains the higher grade of Lord Chancellor. 


July 12th; Created Baron Verulam and a Peer. 3 
On Candlemas Day he attends the Revels at Gray's Inn. 


1619: The King grants him a pension of {1,200 per annum during his life. 


Francis Bacon dismisses from the Chancery adishonest Registrar named John Churchil. 


1620: The Novum Organum published. The King said of the work: “It is like the Peace 


of God: Jt passeth all understanding.” Coke wrote on his presentation copy, 
referring to the Ship passing the Masonic Pillars Hercules, “It deserveth not to 
be read in Schools, A cargo freighted for the Ship of FOOLS.” 

Francis Bacon again strongly recommends the calling of Parliament, to restore the 
finances of the Treasury by constitutional methods, and to abandon Patent and 
Monopolies and similar Grievances which are agitating the nation. 

October 7th. А committee appointed at Lord Chancellor Bacon's request “to peruse 
the former Grievances and things of like nature which have comen in with Patents 
and Monopolies”. 

November 29th. Francis Bacon presents a Scheme of Reform involving an immediate 
issue of writs for a New Parliament, abolition of Monopolies, a withdrawal of the 
more obnoxious patents. 

The Committee, called ‘'the Council of Referees”, decided to maintain the patents. 
Bacon rightly voted with the minority”. Sir E. Coke and Sir L. Cranfield voted 
for their retention. As Chairman of the Referees, Francis Bacon is technically 
responsible for the decision. 

Churchil, the dismissed Registrar, is in touch with Coke and has furnished him with a 
“Black List” of discontented Chancery Suitors with Grievances against the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The King decides to call a new Parliament. The writs go out. 


1621: January 21st. Francis Bacon's Masonic Birthday Banquet at York House at which 


the Poet-Laureate gives the Toast of the Evening in a clever Masonic Poem. 
The Lord Chancellor is sixty years of age. 

January 28th. Created Viscount St. Alban and invested with the Coronet in the 
presence of the King, the Prince of Wales and other Nobles at the palace of 
Theobalds. 

January 30th. THE NEW PARLIAMENT MEETS. Sir Edward Coke, who had 
not been an M.P. for twenty-eight years, finds a scat at Liskeard. He quickly 
becomes the Leader of the Reformers, in pursuance of his plan to revenge himself 
on the man who has outdistanced and outclassed him. 

In the King’s speech he asked the Commons “For a supply to my necessities. ... I 
will amend all hurtful Grievances if I be informed. ... If I know my errors I 
will reform them.” 

February. The Commons pass the Money Bills at once. А 

February 124ћ. To this date the Commons loudly and justly complained of their 
Grievances. Under pretext of granting Patent-Monopolies, the creatures of the 
Favourite Buckingham (Sir Giles Mompesson, Sir Francis Michell, Buckingham’s 
brother Sir Edward Villiers with other relations) had rapaciously exacted large 
fees divided between the King and the Villiers’ crowd. On February 5th а ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Grievances” was appointed .. . on the motion of Coke. The com- 
plaints were so numerous that not less than eighty committees were appointed 
to redress ABUSES in the Church, the Courts of Law, and in every department 
of State. A few days later а “Committee to inquire into the ABUSES of the Courts 
of Justice, and receive Petitions about them”, was appointed on the motion of Coke. 
It was а Grand Committee of the whole House. Тһе question of the legality of 
the Crown Patents was viciously discussed and the responsibility of the “Referees” 
who had certified their legality. Everyone knew the Lord Chancellor was the 
Chairman. 

February 13th. Coke introduces a Bill to restrain Suits in Chancery and to curb the 
powers of the Lord Chancellor. Referred to Grand Committee. 

February 17th. Sir Edward Sackville, Chairman of the Gencral Committee on the 
Courts of Justice, states that Lord Chancellor Bacon invites inquiry into the 
condition of his Court. 

February 21st. Days of debate аге spent discussing the delinquencies of Mompesson, 
Mitchell, Sir Edward Villiers and the Favourite regarding the Patents. Sir Lionel 
Cranfield, Coke’s lieutenant, turns the attention of the House by crying: "Let us 
begin with the administration of Justice, then Trade, and last of all deal with 
Patents.’’ Coke obtains an order to send for Churchil to the sub-committee when 
necessary. 

February 27th. Committee on Inns denounce Sir Giles Mompesson, Cranfield declar- 
ing “Bad as he may be, he is not so bad as those who passed the Patents; had the 
Referees done their duty there would have been no issue. Who are the Referees?” 
They were the Law Officers of the Crown. And Coke himself as a Law Lord was 
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directly responsible for the continuance of obnoxious Patents; for, as a Privy 
Councillor, he had voted against Francis Bacon's motion to abolish them. This 
fact was not known at the time nor was it disclosed for many years. 

Mompesson brought to the Bar. He declares he laid before the King the advantage 
to be derived from the Patents of gold and silver thread, was referred by James 
to Lord Keeper Ellesmere, who consulted various Law Lords, and they passed 
the Patent. It was passed a second time by Lord St. Alban, then Attorney- 
General, in consultation with Lord Mandeville, Suffolk, Luke and Serjeant 
Finch. 

February 28th. Coke presses the House to proceed against Mompesson by praying the 
House of Lords to join them by inflicting exemplary punishment. Resolved to 
demand a conference with the Lords, the message being sent by Coke, on the 
punishment of offenders. Coke admitted to the Bar of the Lords delivers his 
request to Lord Chancellor Bacon on the Woolsack. 

March ist. “Buckingham and the King were now fully aware of the impending dan- 
ger,” says Lord Campbell. (Life, p. 160.) “The object of the inquiry was known 
to be to establish certain charges of Bribery and Corruption against the Lord 
Chancellor and to effect his ruin.” 

Says Church: ‘‘The King wrote to warn Bacon of what was coming. The proposed 
conference . . . could not be averted... . It was clear that under the general 
attack on the Referees was intended а blow against Bacon . . . by Sir Edward 
Coke. The Storm was growing, but Bacon was still unalarmed.” (Life, p. 129.) 

Buckingham takes counsel with Dean Williams, who covets the position of Lord Keeper. 
He points out that the Favourite ‘‘is in danger if some great concession is not 
made to public opinion. Не recommends that Sir Edward Villicrs be sent abroad, 
that Michcll and Mompesson should be thrown overboard . . . and that the 
power of the Crown should not be exerted to screen the Chancellor from any 
charges which might be established against him. Buckingham immediately 
carried him to the King and from that moment the Dean directed the measures of the 
Court. It was a considerable time before the public, or even Bacon, became 
aware of his influence.” (Campbell, Life, р. 163.) This interview with the King 
was secret. So were the others. 

March 2nd. Mompesson has disappeared and Sir Edward Villiers has fled overseas. 

The Committce reported that a deputy Registrar who had been dismissed by Lord 
Bacon had abused his trust, together with other Registrars. Cranfield asserts: 
“The Plague-spot is the Court of Chancery. . . . The cause to try is whether the 
Chancellor has done justly.’’ 

Coke appointed “Public Impeachor’’. 

March згд. Coke brings a message to the Commons from Buckingham that he had 
urged the King to proclaim Mompesson. The Favourite congratulated the Com- 
mons on their good work. 

Sir Francis Vane then stated that Buckingham threw the whole blame on Bacon 
and Montague, saying the Patents had passed the Referees, and that the Referees 
had done the wrong in passing them. 

March 5th. Sir R. Phillips, well known as a resentful enemy of Francis Bacon, appointed 
chairman of the General Committee, in place of Sackville. 

Sir Francis Michell secured in Finsbury Jail. 

Reported that the Patents for making silver thread, etc., had been granted to Lady 
Bedford in 1611, surrendered and regranted іп 1615 to partners of whom Sir 
Edward Villiers was опе. 

Cranfield declares that the King and Buckingham had no part in the Offences; the 
fault lay in the Referees. 

March 8th. The Commons go into Secret Session, on the motion of Coke, to consider 
the rights of the House of Commons to proceed against Ministers, and to examine 
alleged precedents for the right to act as prosecutors, jurymen and Judges against 
anyone . . . even a Minister of the Crown. 

March oth. Phillips reported that the members were now at liberty to attack the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Treasurer Montague, and need not refrain because 
of their great positions. They could now speak out to protect the King fram 
reproach. Coke, Cranfield and Phillips attack the Referees, diverting the blame 
from the Favourite and his relations to Francis Bacon. Coke said: "Let us go 
deeper than to condemn Mompesson." Phillips cried: “The Lord Chancellor was 
the Chief Referee. The papers are in his hands. Let us send for them.” Said 
Cranfield: “The Referees are the guilty men. Nothing but their condemnation 
will save the King.” The mention of the Lord Chancellor provoked great excite- 
ment among the Members, the trio continuing to speak and filling their ears with 
alleged Grievances and ABUSES in the Chancery Court. 


A second Conference is held with the Lords. The Referees are named. The Chancellor 
heads the list. 
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On or before this date Dean Williams again sees the King with Buckingham, who 
again advises him to swim with the tide, to play the part of “The Great Reformer’, 
and not to imperil himself by any attempt to shield the Chancellor, Francis Bacon. 

March 10th. The King appears іп the House of Lords and declared that the whole 
bame for the silver thread patent, ctc., was with the Referces, and none with 

imsell. 

The Муз of Buckingham also said he was not to blame for the Patents or their 
operation. 

March 11th. Francis Bacon mects his enemics at the Privy Council for the last time. 

March r2th. Coke repeats the King’s words in the Commons and reports from the 
King that he is pleased with what they have done. He advised them to strike 
while the iron was hot, not to rest content with shadows but to demand real 
SACRIFICES. (No one could mistake the drift of these words. It was aimed at 
Francis Bacon as the sacrifice to be demanded.) 

March 14th. Cranfield denounces the ABUSES in the Chancery Court, attacks the 
Lord Chanccllor, and then asserts that he has two witnesses, Aubrey and Egerton, 
who are ready to come forward and accuse him of taking Bribes. Aubrey at the 
Bar presents his petition and says he gave Sir Geo. Hastings, M.P., one of the 
Chancellor's Staff, £100, to bribe the Chancellor to deliver a verdict in his favour. 
Egerton declared he had paid /доо to Hastings and his colleague, Sir Richard 
Young, M.P., as a similar bribe. Both complainants stated that, in spite of these 
bribes, the Lord Chancellor had decided against them. 

In the evening, Francis Bacon, hearing of the accusation, sent for Hastings and Young, 
and in the presence of a witness, Lord Cavendish, denied that such gifts of money 
had been presented to him by Aubrey and Egerton through Hastings and Young. 
It was the first he had heard of such alleged gifts. 

March 15th. Hastings and Young are directly accused in the Commons by Recorder 
Finch of receiving the monies in question and pocketing them. 

March 17th. The accusations against Hastings and Young are repeated by several 
Members. They sit in their seats making no reply. 

Resolved that the Aubrey and Egerton cases be sent to the House of Lords for further 
investigation “‘withont prejudice or opinion”. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon is taken seriously ill and presides over the House of Lords for 
the Jast time. : 

March 18th: Sunday. The King signs a Commission, at the instigation of the Favourite, 
appointing Sir James Ley—a relation of the Favourite—to execute the Office 
of Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. В 

March гофћ. Ley takes Francis Bacon's seat on the Woolsack. Reported that Sir К. 
Phillips, on behalf of the Commons, had delivered an accusation charging the 
Lord Chancellor with Bribery and Corruption. (This was in excess of his com- 
mission and contrary to the spirit of the Commons’ resolution . . . ‘without 

prejudice оу opinion’’.) Phillips called on their Lordships to examine the proofs, 
and, if found guilty, to punish him. 


- Buckingham reported to the Lords that, by his Majesty’s command, he had been 


twice to sce the Lord Chancellor, and had found him ill. He had asked him to 
= deliver a letter to their Lordships. The Clerk read the letter, dated March 19th, 
in which he says he intends to preserve his Honour and Fame against any base 
charges. He declares his INNOCENCY and asks for any procecdings to take a . 
judicial! form . . . the use of Counsel, the cross-examination of witnesses, etc. 
In the House of Commons, Coke brings forward the discharged Registrar, John 
Churchil, with his “Black List” of additional charges against the Chancellor. 
March 22nd. The King sends a message to the Commons, ‘‘that he was sorry a person 
so much advanced by him, and sitting in so high a place, should be suspected. ... 
If this accusation could be proved his Majesty will punish him to the full... 
and here grant a commission to examine upon oath all that can speak in this 
business”. "It is understood,’’ says Coke, “that such a Commission will not 
hinder any Parliamentary proceedings against a great public delinquent.” 
(Campbell Life, p. 169.) 

March 23rd. The King goes to the Lords, alludes to the Chancellor's case, and 
expressed his readiness to do justice to his subjects. И 

According to Chamberlain, а contemporary, the Favourite was constantly visiting 
the Chancellor, presumably to inquire after his health, actually to ascertain 
whether Francis Bacon was preparing his DEFENCE. This letter, undated, 
must have been written about this time says Montague. ‘Your Lordship spake 
of Purgatory. І ат now init. But my mind is in a calm, for my fortune is not 
my felicity. I KNOW I HAVE CLEAN HANDS AND A CLEAN HEART. 
And I hope a Clean House for my friends and Servants.” 

March 25th. By this date, says J. Р. Baxter, "the timid Ising and his Favourite were 
alarmed and every effort was being made to shift the responsibility. ... His 
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bitter enemy Coke was plotting day and night to secure his downfall”. Further 
consultations between Dcan Williams and the Favourite, who had definitcly 
ascertained that Francis Bacon was resolute to defend himself іп a State Trial. 

Francis Bacon writes to the King in which he again declares his Innocency and his 
intention to defend himself. “And therefore I AM RESOLVED, WHEN I 
COME TO MAKE MY ANSWER, NOT TO TRICK UP MY INNOCENCY 
but to speak to them fhe Language ту Heart speaketh to me... but... I 
want to know your Majesty’s Heart towards me.” His ORATORY based on facts 
will secure him an ACQUITTAL. А 

Hackctt, a contemporary, says, ‘‘the King was disquicted and Buckingham robbed 
of all peace’’, in view of what an acquittal might mean. 

March 26th. “On this date, in conformity with the advice given to the King by Dean 
Willams, sentence was passed upon Mompesson and Michell, many Patents were 
recalled, and the King, after addressing the House, adjourned the Parliament.” 
(Montague, p. сссххуі) The Grand Committee of the Commons continued to 
sit, collecting evidence in various cases implicating the Lord Chancellor. 

March 27th. Francis Bacon goes to Gorhambury to recoup, accompanied by troops 
of friends. 

April. In the early part of the Easter recess there is at least one interview by the King 
and Buckingham with Dean Williams. He advised the King against any idea 
of dissolving Parliament. (As Francis Bacon had not scen the King since “the 
beginning of his troubles” (about February 12th), such a suggestion could not have 
come from him, a House of Commons man.) Не further advises the King to 
COMMAND FRANCIS BACON TO DESERT HIS DEFENCE. The exact 
date of this interview is unknown: but the fact that Williams mentions Francis 
Bacon’s intention to defend himself, shows it must have been after March 20th оу 
25th. There was no question of a "Defence on March 3rd when he advised the 

Р King to proclaim Mompesson. 

A few days later the King sent for the Chancellor to see him at Whitehall. 

April 14th. The Chancellor leaves notes of his Defence—an outline of what he pur- 
poses to communicate to the King, proving his Innocency. 

April 16th. THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE KING AND THE CHANCELLOR. 
The King COMMANDS Francis Bacon to DESERT HIS DEFENCE, making 
him certain promises, so that the Throne may not be endangered or the Favourite 
imperilled. 

April 17th. Francis Bacon leaves notes of the chief result of the interview: "1 AM 
TO MAKE AN OBLATION OF MYSELF INTO HIS MAJESTY’S HANDS 
... AND TO SUBMIT WHOLLY TO HIS DIRECTION... .” 

The King reports to the House of Lords he had had an interview with Lord St. Alban, 
who had asked him to furnish details of the Charges against him. 

April 20#һ. Francis Bacon writes the King that he cannot plead guilty to unknown 
Charges of Bribery. ‘‘It is not possible to answer particulars until I have my 
Charge. . .. Апа so submitting ALL to your Majesty... ." 

The forcgoing letter of the 20th to James is sufficient proof that Francis Bacon was 
preparing a letter of ''Submission"’ to the Lords in obedience to the King’s Com- 
mand; that it was to be a Gencral Submission of guilt and not a particular one 
for he did not know the details of the crimes he was about to confess he had com- 
mitted. This General Confession, dated April 22nd, ‘‘To the Right Honourable 
the Lords of the Parliament in the Upper House Assembled” was first submitted 
to his Majesty, who sent it by the hands of his son to be read to the House on 
the 24th. 

Why should Francis Bacon have written such a letter to the King on the zoth, if he 
were ‘“‘Deserting his Defence” off his own bat? It is quite obvious that not only 
was the King a most interested party to the ‘‘Desertion’’ but that he had Com- 
manded him to ‘‘Submit’’ to the King's Will. We know that up to the evening 
of the 16th Francis Bacon was busy preparing his Defence? What could have 
made him change his mind but the interview with the King, who reminded him 
that he was а "Servant" sworn to do his Master's bidding? 

April 24th. The Prince of Wales signifies to the Lords that ће is the bearer of a 
“Subnussion’' from the Lord Chancellor, dated April 22nd. ‘“‘Having understood 
PARTICULARS OF THE CHARGES, not formally from the House, I FIND 
MATTER SUFFICIENT AND FULL to Move me TO DESERT THE 
DEFENCE.” 

The Lords demand that he pleads “GUILTY” to Particular Charges. He sees the 
detailed Charges for the first time in the evening. 

April 30th. Тһе Chancellor returns Colce’s "Black List” of twenty-two Charges, 
expanded to twenty-seven Counts. Не writes '‘Guilty'' to each item and adds 
his explanatory notes. ‘From his answers alone the case against him almost 
melted away,” says Parker Woodward. 
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1626. 
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May 1st. Four Peers wait upon him to receive the Great Seal of England as he із too 
ill to go to the Bar of the Lords to surrender it. 

Composes a wonderful Prayer found in his papers after “аса”. 

May 3rd. The Lords pass sentence in his absence: Fined £40,000; imprisoned in the 
Tower during the King's pleasure; to be incapable of holding any office in the 
commontealth: never to sit in Parliament nor come within the Verge of 

ourt. 

He writes to friends that he is making literary plans and completing his WORK— 
secret and public. 

May 31st. Imprisoned in the Tower. Writes peremptory letter to the King and 
Buckingham demanding instant release. Warrant sent to the Governor of the 
Tower the same evening. He is not allowed to live in London and retires to 
Gorhambury. 

Јоле 4th. “I thank your Majesty for Liberty. +.. You that did SHED TEARS at 
the beginning of my trouble.” 

June zoth. Не writes to Buckingham for ‘Some present Order for the DEBTS that 
press me most.” 

July 11th. Dean Williams becomes Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Bishop of Lincoln, 
permission to retain the Deanery of Westininster and to ‘hold the Rectory оў Waldegrave 
tn Соптпепаат. 

September 5th. To Buckingham: “I have written the King, fouching only that point 
of MEANS. I have lived hitherto upon the scraps of my former Fortunes; and 
1 shall not be able to hold out much longer.” 

То the King he writes in the same strain: “If I had pleased God as I had pleased you, 
tt would have been better with me” ; as Cardinal Wolsey said. 

The King signs a warrant for the release of the Parliamentary fine. 

December 1st. To the House of Lords: “I am old, weak, ruined, in want, a very sub- 
ject of pity... . My only suit to your Lordships is . . . release me from my 
confinement in Gorhambury ...so that I may have conferences with my 
friends and creditors about my debts.” 

Buckingham obtains York House. А 

March. The King allows Francis Bacon to come occasionally as near London as High- 
gate. 

History of Henry VII published. 

Othello printed in Quarto for the first time. 

Attempts to overthrow some of his Judgments fail. 

To Buckingham: “Your Lordship knowcth as well as I what promises you made me. 

. . The Pardon of my whole sentence, some help for my debts, and an annual 
Pension.” 

Ben Jonson, the Poet-Laureate, is living at Gorhambury with Francis Bacon. 

The Great Shakespeare Folio, edited by Ben Jonson, consisting of Thirty-Six Plays, 
many never heard of before, is published. 

De Augmentis published in Latin, The Holy War, and several other esoteric Works 
were written or published. 

He writes, Historia Vitae et Mortis, Sylva Sylvarum and the New Atlantis. 

To the King: July згд. “I desire a complete and total PARDON.” 

The third edition of the Essays (58) published and Apophthegms. Prefaces written 
but not published to Parts IV, У and VI of The Great Instauvation. ‘‘Shake-speares 
Sonnets” had been taken out of their ‘‘sure Wards of Trust’, fresh Sonnets written, 
compiled in Themes and then саге шу disarranged. They were privately printed, 
and distributed to the Rosicrosse-Masons as a Secret Book in their Lodges and 
Colleges in the Festivals at Christmas, and the New Year, 1626. This Secret 
Rosicrosse-Mason Book was unknown to the world until George Stcevens, a 
Shakespearean Freemason, reprinted the ‘‘1609 Quarto” in 1766. 

King James dics. 

Before Easter, 1626, he had seen slow-footcd Nemesis strike down every person іп 
disgrace that had taken part in the PLOT against his Honour except Buckingham. 
He was destined to die under the knife of an avenger a few years later, to the 
great joy of the nation. 

At the age of sixty-six Francis Bacon, as whispered secretly in his Sonnet-Diary, 
“died to the world” on Easter Sunday morning. Many Scholars believe that ће 
did not actually die. He FLED. Не went to the Continent and for some time 
lived under the protection of the Queen of Bohemia. His wife quickly married 
again. She separated from her husband, and gave him an allowance so long 
as he did not claim marital rights. She died in 1650. Like everything else con- 
nected with Francis Bacon, the end of his marricd life is veiled in mystery. Many 
believe that Lady Bacon connived at his escape and that her marriage, within a 
few days of his ‘‘decease’’, was to throw dust in the eyes of his enemies. No one 
knew better than “Lady Alice” the greatness of her husband, his real identity and 
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the secrets of his life and work. He leaves this record of her loyalty in the Sonnets: 
She was 


“Fair, Kind and TRUE.” 


He passes that lovely tribute to her for publication in 1625. It furnished proof that 
the codicil to his Will, which cuts out certain bequests to her, "(ог great and just 
causes", was not on account of her alleged infidelity—as many writers have 
supposed. There were other reasons... very “‘great and just” ones which 


need not be discussed here. 
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Tunis list of books contains the principal ones I have studied to unravel the truth of the under- 
lying causes of the tragedy of Francis Bacon’s “Fall”. I was impelled into re-reading and 
re-studying many of these works through a Rearrangement of Shake-speares Sonnets,, 
which contained а series of Cantos apparently addressed to King James by Francis Bacon 
Up to this time I had believed—like the majority of English literature students—that Francis 
Bacon was a prosy philosopher and a very corrupt Judge. These particular Sonnets—which 
seemed to be the heart-cries of an Innocent Man trapped in the foul snare of a plot—at first 
bewildered me: Then they opened а new angle of vision into the Elizabethan Era. But could 
the Sonnetecr’s claims be sustained by the ascertainable facts of history? 

| I went carefully and systematically into the necessary research work to ascertain whether 
it were possible that Francis Bacon had written the Sonnets; whether it was possible that he 
was gutitless of the crimes to which he had pleaded ''Сишу". 

I was driven, as an honest researcher against my own prejudices, to admit to myself 
eventually that the Sonnet writer was verifiably Francis Bacon, this particular Theme being 
written at the end of his life, after the Fall. I was also forced to the conclusion that he was 
an innocent man and a much-wronged man, who had been grossly misjudged by a long line 
of writers who had danced to the public at the piping of Lord Macaulay's Essay. Unfortun- 
ately these writers, captured by the glamour of his brilliant style, stood in the first rank as 
authorities. Their writings were regarded as sacrosanct. They wielded an influence almost 
Pontifical. Macaulay's Essay, with all its poisonous twisted-errors, is reprinted over and over 
again. He has done more to prejudice the minds of Englishmen against Francis Bacon than 
anyone else. Few know anything of Francis Bacon's life and character apart from the view- 
point of Macaulay and his henchmen—Campbell, Church, Abbott, Nichol, Skemp, Levine, 
their works written for popular consumption which have influenced numerous articles that 
repeat the view of the writer in Chambers Cyclo. Eng. Lit.: “Тһе great English writer, the 
aggressive intellectual reformer, the servile statesman, the corrupt Chancellor.” In this way, 
by men whose business it is to know the real facts which are open to them—though closed 
to the man-in-the-street—Francis Bacon’s character has been blasted in the Universities, the 
schools, cheap text-books, and even the pulpit. 

The mass-mind is quite unaware that this repellant view of Francis Bacon has been 
proved to be utterly false by Montague, Spedding, Dixon and others; but their works are 
ponderous, out-of-print, difficult to obtain and hard to read; or that Macaulay's biographer, 


Cotter Morrison, wrote: “We now come, not without reluctance, to look at the deplorable 
article on Bacon. . . . Spedding has set forth the full proofs of Macaulay's quite astounding 
inaccuracies, misrepresentations, and even falsifications of Truth.’ Few literary men and 


journalists are aware of this statement—and I have met many writers in my time—so the 
general public generally hold the view enunciated by the Macaulay school. They do not 
know there is another point of view. It is buried, out of sight, never referred to by modern 
academics; and reprints of Spedding, etc., are out of the question. The public are thus kept in 
the dark—in hoodwinks. J cannot remember ever reading an article in literary magazines, or 
the popular press, that has ever affirmed that Francis Bacon was guiltless, and that there was 
evidence confirming such a view. 

I, personally, have been a very Кесп lover of literature—and a wide reader—from my 
youth up; and my early days were spent with reporters, journalists and book lovers, yet 
Spedding and Montague were merely names to me, and Dixon I had never even heard of. 
Every widely read person with whom I was acquainted accepted, as a matter of course, what 
had been taught them at School, College, and University—that Francis Bacon may 
have been a genius, but that he was a thorough rascal. It was only after I had made it my 
business to discover the truth of his alleged delinquencies that I read the works of Dixon, 
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etc., and found that there were men—barristers, solicitors, Civil Servants, litterateurs—who 
did not believe that Francis Bacon was a corrupt judge, and that he was “THE CONCEALED 
POET” of the Elizabethan Era. I should have gone to my grave in ignorance of an out- 
standing historical and literary fact had not Shake-speares Sonnet-Theme on King James 
been brought to my notice. 

Apart from the following Bibliography, there is also a large literature of the period that 
must be assimilated to obtain the right atmosphere, such as Selden's Table Talk, Howell's 
Familiar Letters, Dekker's Gull's Hornbook, сіс. While they are not immediately germane 
to the subject they help опе to visualize how Londoners really lived and behaved three hundred 
years ago. 

Ruskin wrote, on a somewhat similar question: “I trusted the authorities and after- 
wards found they had deccived me.” I can say the same regarding Francis Bacon. There 
is the false view so loudly trumpeted by the Chambers Cyclop@dia biographer which darkens 
understanding. There is the true view only seen after patiently examining all that has been 
written about him, and consulting, at first hand, all the contemporary documents available; 
and especially listening to what Francis Bacon has got to say for himself in his Sonnet-Diary, 
The ignorance of even well-read people is appalling regarding the true personality of Francis 
Bacon, his life and labours, open and concealed. The general public do not understand at 
all the greatness of his life, and the part he played in laying the foundations of our present 
greatness in intellectual and Imperial affairs. 

The fact is that the wonder of his life, and the magnitude of his achievements, have been 
lost in volumes of textual disputation as to what was "the New System of Philosophy’; 
whether he were a poct; the enormity of his crimes; and his hypocritical character. The 
professors have had a rare time and we laymen have been professed to death. A gigantic 
problem has been manipulated by dwarfs, to misquote Balzac. 

The appended Bibliography will show the paths I have travelled and will prove, I hope, 
valuable sign-posts to other researchers in the Elizabethan and Jacobean mine. 


CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS, ETC. 


Journal of Proceedings against Lord Bacon, a Tract entitled A Collection of the Pro- 
ceedings; Bushel’s Abridgment of his Lord’s Interview with King James (published 1659); 
Proceedings and Debates in the Commons Journals, the Lords Journals, Dom. papers, 
Council Reg., Various Lambeth MSS., Book of Orders and Decrees in Chancery, Various 
Reports of Masters in Chancery, Grant Book, Manuscript Notes of Lord Bacon and other 
contemporary documents and letters quoted verbatim by Montague, Dixon and Spedding; 
Various Calendars of State Papers, Sir Symon D’Ewes’ Journal, John Stowe's Annals, Sir 
Anthony Weldon, Court of James; Chamberlain's Letters and Notes to Carleton, etc. 


HISTORIANS 


Jobn Lingard, S. R. Gardiner, J. A. Froude, J. R. Green, A. Strickland, Hillaire Belloc, 
M. Creighton, A. F. Pollard, D. Hume, Lord Macaulay, H. Hallam, Clarendon, Tytler, Hill 
Burton, Lang. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


FRANCIS Bacon. 

Pierre Amboise, Histoire Naturelle (1631); Dr. William Rawley, Resuscitatio, or Bringing 
Рио Publick Light, Several Pieces hitherto Sleeping (1657); Thomas Bushel (1623-60); Thomas 
Fuller (1660); Bishop Tenison, Baconiana (1679); Winstanlcy's Worthies (1684); Robert 
Stephens (1702); David Mallet (1740): Basil Montague (1834); Lord Macaulay, J. Sortain 
(1861); James Spedding (1878): Thomas Fowler (1882); Edwin A. Abbott (1882-5); R. W. 
Church (1884); Storr and Gibson (1886); Joseph Devey (1874); Hepworth Dixon (1861); 
G. H. Lewis (1845); John Nichol (1888); Mrs. Henry Pott, Francis Bacon's Secret Society 
(1891); J. E. Rowe, Bacon and his Masks, etc. (1891-1918); Orville Owen, Bacon's Cypher 
Story (1894); Mrs. E. W. Gallup, Francis Bacon's Biliteral Cypher Story (1900); W. Е. С. 
Wigston, Bacon, Shakespeare and the Rosicrucians, The Columbus of Literature, etc. (1902); 
Harold Bayley, The Tragedy of Francis Bacon (1902): Parker Woodward, The Early Life of, 
etc. (1902-20); С. Walter Steeves (1910); Granville С. Cunningham, Bacon's Secret Disclosed 
(1911); W. Smedley, The Mystery of (1912); A. Crouch Batchelor (1912); С. У. С. Dawbarn, 
Uncrowned (1913-23); Israel Levine (1925); A. R. Skemp (The People’s Books); J. M. Robert- 
son: Mme Deventer von Kunow, The Last of the Tudors; 5. A. E. Hickson, The Prince of Poets 
(1926); B. G. Theobald, Francis Bacon Concealed and Revealed (1930); Mary Sturt (1932); 
Charles Wiliams (1933); Ency. Brit. and Dic, Nat. Bio., various articles. 
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Kine James I. 

Osborne, Memoirs (1658); Birch, James I, Court and Times (1848); Goodman, Court of 
James; edited Sir W. Scott, Secret History of the Court King James I (1839); Rait, King James 
Secret (1927); Lucy Aitkin, Memoirs of the Court of King James the First (1822). 


Sir Epwarp Соке. 
Woolrych (1826); Johnson (1837). 


Joun WiLctams. 
Hackett (1693). 


GEORGE VILLIERS, DuKE ог BUCKINGHAM. 
Charles Richard Cammell, The Great Duke of Buckingham; Philip Gibbs, The Romance 
of George Villiers. 


Sirk LIONEL CRANTIELD. 
Goodman's Defence. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPER OF STRATFORD. 

Contemporary references in poems, documents and diaries such as Johnson's Poet Ape, 
Manningham's William the Conqueror, and Газе 5 Ghost, etc. And the principal biographical 
and critical literature from Rowe 1709 by the leading Shakespearean Authorities to the 
present time, such as Farmer, Steevens, Johnson, Malone, Dowden, Robertson, Brandes, 
Lee, Chambers, etc. 


WORKS AND LETTERS 


Francis Васоп'ѕ Works and Letters (Original Editions) and subsequent editions to 
Robertson's Edition of Ellis and Spedding (1905). Earl of Leicester's Correspondence, Camden 
Society, 1844. Letters of the Earl of Essex to Queen Elizabeth, Francis Bacon, Cecil, etc. 
John Chamberlain, Letters during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Queen Elizabeth's Corres- 
pondence from various sources. Camden Society, contemporary histories and biographies. 


PLAYS AND POEMS IN THE ELIZABETHAN ERA 


Spenser, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Joseph Hall and John Marston Satires, 
Јен: by Drayton, Watson, Davies, and other contemporary poets, Cowley to Pope and 

ohnson. 

The 1623 Shakespeare Folio and Quartos; Shakes-peares Sonnets, the 1609 Quarto; Poems 
by Wil Shake-speare, Gent, 1640; Lintott's Sonnet Reprint, 1709 (2); Rowe and Gildon’s 
edition, 1714; Pope and Sewell, 1725; and all subsequent editions of the Sonnets with their 
various interpretations by editors from Rowe and Gildon's ‘‘Remarks on the Poems” to 
Walter Thompson's Edition in 1938. The Plays and Poems of Shakespeare have all been 
studied in their original editions and facsimile reprints. Drummond's Poems and Manes 
Verulamiani (Shades of Verulam), being thirty-two Latin Elegies composed by twenty-seven 
University Contemporaries edited by Dr. Rawley and published 1626. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Conversations with William Drummond; A. C. Bunten, Twicken- 
ham Park and Old Richmond Palace; Roger Ascham, Scholemaster; Harold Bayley, New 
Light оп the Renaissance; J. P. Baxter, The Greatest of Literary Problems; W. Begley, Nova 
Resuscitatio; Sir Geo. Greenwood, The Shakespeare Problem Restated, etc.; Mrs. Henry Pott, 
Bacon's Promus: I. Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, etc.: А. М. von Blomberg, New Light 
on the True Shakespeare; Richard Ince, England's Chancellor; A. E. Waite, History of the 
Rosicrucians, etc.; The Rosicrucian Manifestoes; J. Anderson, The Freemasons Book of Соп- 
stitulions, 1723; and various emblem Books of the Elizabethan Era, English and Foreign 
and works on cyphers like Francis Васоп' 5 Cypher Signatures by Frank Woodward; Hugh 
B. С. Pollard, Three Centuries of Bacon's Genius, ‘Discovery’, Vol. VII, No. 77, May, 1926. 
The Great Tudors, edited by Catherine Garvin; Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century; 
Mrs. Frederick Boas, In Shakspere's England; F. S. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors ; 
William Moore, ‘‘Shake-speare’’. 
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APPENDIX I: THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


(1) FRANCIS BACON: THE IMMORTAL 


Tus is a portrait of Francis Bacon by Van Somers, painted in 1616. He would be about 
fifty-five. He has the appearance of a literary man who has matured under the varying 
emotions of sorrow, disappointment and success. He bears the marks of toil and strain in 
the world of men even more so than in the world of abstract thought and mere book culture. 
Hepworth Dixon admirably describes this portrait. P 

“We sce him as he stands confronting Coke. Thirty-six years have passed since he 
entered on the fag and contest of the world; but thirty-six years of toil, study, disappoint- 
ment, and success have neither soured his blood nor disturbed the beauty of his face. The 
bust of Somers is the bust of Hilyard come to its perfect growth. Brow broad and solid; 
eye quick yet mild; nose straight and strong, of the pure old English type; beard trim and 
dainty, as of one to whom grace is nature; over all the countenance a bold, soft, kindling 
light; an infinite sense of power, and subtlety, and humour, unmixed with any trace of pride. 

In this particular painting the artist has portrayed Francis Bacon’s real character .. . 
a literary intellectual. How anyone—even an ignoramus of physiognomy—could imagine 
that the soul, dclincated by Van Somer, shining through the eyes and illumining his entire 
aspect, was mean, depraved, miserly, grasping, corrupt, and criminally minded, is, to me, 
frankly incomprehensible. All his portraits give the lic to such a suggestion. 


(2) YORK HOUSE 


This was Francis Bacon's London House, the home where his sixtieth birthday was held 
on January 22nd, 1561, immortalized by Ben Jonson, the Poct-Laureate, in his famous Ode, 
composed to celebrate the occasion. It contains the significant lincs, ‘‘ Thou standst as though 
а MYSTERY thou didst.” The Birthday Banquet was attended by statesmen, litterateurs, 
wits—the brainiest men of the age. 1 ч. ж 

No other place, Gorhambury ог Gray’s Inn, was more closely connected with his life 
and fortunes. "ТЕ was the scene of his gayest hours and of his sharpest griefs, of his highest 
magnificence and of his profoundest prostration.” In Francis Bacon’s prime he feasted 
pocts, scholars and the most illustrious men of England and the Continent in its banqueting 
hall. His earliest recollections centred in York House. There was he cradled. It was the 
home of his foster-father, Sir Nicholas Bacon. When Sir Nicholas, by command of the Queen, 
built himself a country scat at Gorhambury, Francis, a boy about seven, went to the new 
home with the family. The most impressionable years of his life were spent between the 
courtly glories of York House and the natural beauties of Gorhambury. У 

Francis Bacon was thus reared at the very hub of national Lfe. He early became familiar 
with a brilliant galaxy of Lords and Ladies, the pomp and pageantry of the Royal Court. He 
knew all the famous men of the day as a child, for there was a constant procession of notables 
—pPoliticians, lawyers, theologians, state officials, military and naval officers—to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Moreover, it was the rendezvous of a circle of 
men who loved literature, for Sir Nicholas and Lady Bacon were book lovers and authors. 

York House was, originally, the residence of the Archbishops of York. It lay in the 
Strand and its gardens reached down to the Thames—a great thoroughfare of intercourse 
in those days. It was always crowded with fishing boats, wherries carrying passengers, 
ocean-going sailing ships. State and Royal barges were constantly passing from one Royal 
Palace to another. There were several on the banks. A 

York House was situate next to York Place, afterwards known as Whitehall, King 
James’ palace. It was the centre of great houses and palaces occupied by the great digna- 
taries of the State. A stone’s-throw away was the Chapter House of the Templars . . . still 
to be seen. As а child he wandered in the Sacred Temple, saw the effigies of the Knights, 
who had once fought in a Holy Crusade, and pondered the symbolism of thcir deathless My- 
teries. The Temple and York House played a notable part in the creation of Modern Free- 
masonry. They were sources of inspiration to the growing mind and creative genius, Francis 
Bacon. . 


(3) WILLIAM HERBERT, EARL ОЕ PEMBROKE 


The Earl of Pembroke is known to posterity because he is associated with the 1623 
Shakespeare Folio. It was dedicated to him and the Earl of Montgomery. To an informed 
Freemason he is honoured because he was one of the early Grand Masters of Freemasonry 

. created and founded after Francis Bacon's return from France in 1579. (We knew 
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from letters that passed between Francis Bacon and Professor Gabriel Harvey that the 
Craft degrees were in being in 1580.) It is interesting to note that on the third page of the 
Folio he is referred to as one of '"Тће most Noble and Incomparable Paire OF BRETHREN, 
which was strictly true speaking Masonically. The Folio type is so spaced that the centre 
letters spell ‘‘Mason’’. Thus; 


M OS T 
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It has been asserted by certain Shakespearean authorities that the Earl of Pembroke 
was the mysterious “Mr. W.H.” who was “the onlie begetter” of the Sonnets; because he 
was known аз a youth as “Мг. William Herbert”. This is quite wrong. The identity of 
“Mr. W.H.” was quite well known to Elizabethan Freemasons. It was used in specch as a 
cover to denote Francis Bacon. It stood for ‘Mr. William Himself”. (Sec р. 288, The Personal 
Poems of Francis Bacon, Ninth Edition.) 

The Earl was nearly twenty-one years of age when he succeeded to the Earldom in 160r. 
He was well known at Court; and in 1603 King James and his Court was entertained by him 
for two months . . . owing to the plague in London. He had a literary mind and many works 
were dedicated to him. In 1623 he was the Lord Chamberlain and “‘exercised supreme au- 
thority in theatrical affairs’. He appears to have consorted with literary men. Aubrey tells 
stories about him . . . scandalous and otherwise. Pcrhaps the most intriguing suggestion, 
made іп all seriousness, is that ‘‘the Dark Lady of the Sonnets’’—said to be Lady Mary Fitton, 
Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth—was Pembroke's Mistress and bore him а child. She 
preferred the embraces of an Earl to the embraces of an Actor: hence the denunciatory Sonnets 
denouncing her “Dark Deeds!’’. 

Such unsavoury nonsense is unworthy of serious consideration. The Earl of Pembroke 
appears to have been an ordinarily decent ‘‘fellow’’ with a literary turn of mind. 


(4) BEN JONSON 


In 1623 Ben Jonson was the Poet-Laureate. He was one of Francis Bacon’s closest 
friends, but this friendship is seldom or never referred to by writers on Francis Bacon, 
“‘Shake-speare’’, and the Elizabethan Ега. It is an extremely significant fact that he must 
have edited the 1623 Folio while living with Francis Bacon at Gorhambury. Apparently, 
Ben went to reside with him shortly after his “Fall . . .' in 1621, to assist him in his literary 
work, staying with him two or three years at least. Не was one of Francis Bacon’s ‘‘Good 
Pens” and made many translations for him. It is quite inconccivable that Ben Jonson could 
have edited the ‘‘Shake-speare’’ Manuscripts in Francis Bacon's home without his host's 
knowledge; or that such literary work could have been done—and the Dedication, Preface, 
and Poem "То the Author” composed—without discussing these matters with a kindred 
spirit, even if he worked at the editing of the MSS. in some London printer’s office. But the 
singular fact remains that in all his writings Francis Bacon never mentions Shakespeare оу 
his dramatic Plays once, though we know he took a keen interest in the drama, and knew 
through Heywood, and the Northumberland MS., “the Author” of Richard IT. 

While Ben Jonson was bitter in temper towards the actor Shaksper, and lost no oppor- 
tunity to show his contempt for the ‘‘Get-rich-quick Sogliardo”, who had retired with his 
ill-gotten gains and entered the ranks of the gentry, he had nothing but profound love and 
respect for ‘‘Shake-speare”’ the Author. Не said that in him we had a dramatist superior to 
anyone that “insolent Greece or haughtie Rome had sent forth or since did from their ashes 
come”. Itis very significant that he afterwards used these same words to honour Francis Bacon, 
written in his diary called Timber or Discoveries, published some time after Jonson's death. 
“This is HE that hath filled up ALL NUMBERS (i.e. Versification, all forms, lyrical, dramatic, 
narrative poesy, etc.), and performed that in our tongue which may be compared and preferred 
either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome.” THIS ISHE .. Francis Bacon, the Author! 
A “Discovery” indeed! 

The two men were not only good friends but Brother Masons, and therefore we may be 
quite sure that the Mystery of Shakespeare was one of the subjects they had in common. 

Ben Jonson was about ten years younger than Francis Bacon; was put to bricklaying; 
became a soldier; according to Fuller was a student at St. John’s College, Cambridge; ат 
began his literary career as early as 1595 by writing for the stage. He produced several 
notable dramas, in some of which he satirized the Stratford actor. After King James made 
him the Court Poct (after he had refused, it is said, a knighthood), he became the centre of a 
band of wits. ‘‘His literary reputation, his love of conviviality, and his colloquial powers 
made his society much courted.” The Mermaid Club and the Falcon Tavern were his favourite 
haunts. The younger pocts were mostly his ‘‘sons’’ or were ‘‘sealed of the tribe of Ben”, 
which meant they were Rosicrosse Masons and knew the ‘‘Seal"’ of the Secret Literary Society. 

He appears to have had a hard life. His marriage was unhappy. His wife was a shrew, 
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probably because of his rough manners, and, at times, his intemperance. They separated. 
He killed one man in a fight ог а duel. He was a big burly fellow in constant conflict with 
actors and authors. “His latter days were dark and painful.” When Francis Bacon “passed”, 
in 1626, he lost his best friend. Attacks of palsy confined him to his home. King Charles 
sent him a hundred pounds in 1629 and raised his laureate pension. He died on August 6th, 
1637, and was buried in the poet's corner at Westminster Abbey. ‘Honest Ben's” epitaph was 
the memorable one: “О Rare Ben Jonson.” 


(5) ATHENA 


Known in Mythology as Pallas Minerva, Athene, or Athena, which means Virgin. She 
was the Goddess of Wisdom, War and all the Liberal Arts and Sciences; was produced from 
Jupiter's brain without a mother. The Olive, the emblem of peace, belongs to her. She із 
usually represented as wearing a Helmet, her right hand holding a Spearc to strike at a Serpent 
near her feet, the Owl and the Cock being her favourite birds symbolically. 

Athena was known as the Spear-Shaker among the ancient Grecks. They placed her 
statue on their Temples. When the rays of the sun danced on her spear, it seemed as though 
Athena was shaking it . . . hence her name, the Spear-Shaker. | 

She loved peace but being devoted to Wisdom, the Arts and Sciences, she warred with 
the Spear of Knowledge against the Serpent of Ignorance. The better to accomplish her 
designs she assumed Invisibility by wearing the Helmet. The Owl denoted Secret Wisdom. 
The Cock warned the dawn of Light, the first to trumpet danger by his clarion call, He was 
the Herald of Apollo, the Sun God. i 

"AthenA” was Francis Bacon’s Muse. He calls her “the Tenth Muse ten times more 
in worth than those old Nine the Rhymers invocate’’. (Sonnet 108-xxxviii.) There were 
supposed to be nine Muses only. He used the first and last letters of her name as head-pieces 
to mark books connected with the Rosicrosse. There were many different designs of this 
double "A.A.”. Numerous books іп that era bear the signal, including the Authorized Edition 
ої the James Bible and the Shakespeare Plays. Опе "А" was printed light and the other 
"А" dark to indicate that while there was much open and straightforward in the book, there 
was also much in the shadow which could only be discovered by searching. > 

Francis Bacon's first secret society—the Rosicrosse Literary Brotherhood, which ће 
founded shortly after his return from his three years’ travels on the Continent—was in her 
honour dedicated to uphold her ideals. It was called ‘The Knights of the Helmet". From the 
candidate vows of fidelity were required; he was then capped with the Helmet that made 
him invisible; the Spear of Knowledge was placed in his hand; and he swore to war secretly 
and openly against the Serpent of Ignorance that threatened to destroy humanity. 

The Brotherhood was established at Gray’s Inn. The Head of the Spear-Shakers was 
Francis Bacon. Side by side with the Rosicrosse arose the Lodge of the Freemasons and 
the College of the Rosicrucian Fraternity . . . which persist to this day. 


(6) ALICE BARNHAM 
Wire ОЕ Francis BACON 


Alice Barnham was a girl of eleven when we first hear of her, the granddaughter of a well- 
known merchant, a purveyor of silks and velvets to Queen Ilizabeth. Her father died when 
she was nearly six and her mother married again—Sir John Pakington of Worcestershire. She 
had threc sisters, one older than herseif. 

We first hear of Alice іп 1603 in a letter that Francis Bacon wrote to Cecil: “Т have 
found an Alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden to my liking.” She was Alice Barnham. 
He married her three years later, on May roth, 1606, “with April's First-Born Flowers and 
all things rare”. 

Readers of the Sonnets to Alice Barnham will see clearly that the marriage was a nominal 
one only; that she was being introduced into his home as an adopted daughter; as "а Mother's 
Child” he says; and ‘‘marriage’”’ satisfied the conventions. Whatever their relations were as 
she grew to maturity, they thus began in celibacy—as foster father and adopted daughter—to 
satisfy social custom and the private ruling of the Sovereign. (See Chapter 111.) 

While there could have been no community of interest between a girl of fourteen and a 
man of forty-five, it is more than probable that she became gradually aware of his real identity 
—that he was a Tudor, and also became privy to his concealed labours, literary and ethical. 
I believe, too, that she played her part in smuggling him out of the country, when he feigned 
death on Easter Sunday 1626, and passed to the Continent. Alice Barnham was no simpleton. 
She knew the truth regarding the great genius who was her husband, and maintained his 
secrets right well. 

When Sir Francis crashed, Lady Alice begged for an interview with the Marquis of 
Buckingham and Lady Buckingham for the restoration of some of her husband's salary and 
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pension. She saw the Marquis and pleaded her husband's case, but it did по good until Francis 
Bacon had parted with York House to the Favourite. | | 

Within a fortnight of her husband's “death” sho braved public opinion by marrying а 
John Underhill . . . who had been a gentleman attendant in the employ of Sir Francis. 
Though he had cut out certain legacies to her by codicil, he had made suitable provision 
for her and she lived rent frec at Gorhambury. She had had no children by Sir Francis. 
“Twas not their infirmity, IT WAS MARRIED CHASTITY”, was the truth hinted at in 
that wonderful рост The Phoenix and the Turtle. 

Not long after the marriage of the Viscountess to Underhill, she separated from him and 
made a settlement of {400 per annum on the understanding that he agreed to live apart and 
not to cohabit with her. It all seems to point to the fact that the marriage to Underhill, so 
quickly after Francis Bacon's ‘‘death''’, was arranged to give colour to the idea that it was an 
actual death . . . to cover the fact that it was а mock funeral and that Francis Bacon had 
escaped. у 

She dicd on July 9th, 1650, and is buried in the old Parish Church of Eyworth, Bed ford- 
shire. She probably spent the last years of her life in Eyworth . . . maybe the villagers 
never knew that Lady Alice was once the first Lady in the Land, the head of the Court when 
her husband was Regent of the Kingdom. 


(7) NEWFOUNDLAND MEMORIAL POSTAGE STAMP 


This Memorial Stamp, issued by Newfoundland in 1910, is a striking tribute to Francis 
Bacon. It there states quite categorically that he was ‘‘the Guiding Spirit in Colonization 
Schemes in 1610". So far as I know, this aspect of Francis Bacon's labours to make England 
mightier yet, is ignored by all his biographers save Hepworth Dixon. 

The fact remains that this Impcerially minded genius was the first in all schemes to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of the common people: His advice to create a Parliament for 
Ireland was a distinct success. He was a Progressive who advocated bold acts of immigration 
and colonial expansion. Thanks largely to the lead of Francis Bacon and his friends, the 
New World became English instead of Spanish. 


(8) LONDON IN FRANCIS BACON'S DAY 


This is an interesting illustration of St. Paul’s Church and the Thames as it appeared 
in 1616 the year Shaksper of Stratford died and Francis Bacon was appointed to the 
Privy Council. The population of London and Westminster did not number more than two 
hundred thousand. The residents were very much spread out except within the City 
boundaries. 

The river was the main, most frequent and easiest means of communication with London 
and the Tower. The residences of the noblemen were along the Strand front, with Royal 
Palaces at Greenwich, Hampton Court, Richmond and Windsor. Whitehall Palace (York 
Place) also lay on the Thames. 

In Sir Francis Bacon’s day, barristers, ancients and law students occupied the area 
between Leycester House and the boundary wall of the London City, which was formerly the 
centre and residence of the Knights Templars . . . known as ‘‘The Temple". 

Nearly all the great State prisoners passed down the Thames after trial at Westminster 
to the Tower. The river was a scene of great activity from shad fishers spreading their nets, 
ships from foreign shores, and the Royal Barges sweeping along to the various Palaces. 


(9) KING JAMES THE FIRST 


He was born in Edinburgh Castle on June 19th, 1566, being about five years younger than 
Francis Bacon; presumed to be the son of Mary Queen of Scots and Henry Lord Darnley. 
But there is ground for belief that ће was a changeling and was actually the son of Lord Mar. 
James’ unfillial conduct towards Mary is difficult to reconcile with the orthodox historical 
view that she was his mother. 

Не came to the English throne ‘‘by an antiquarian pedigree" in 1603. He was a Protestant 
and was well received among his subjects at first. He became unpopular because he degraded 
the prerogative of the Crown by selling titles of dignity; by fleecing Englishmen through the 
imposition of Monopolies; his advancement of Favourites who lorded it over everyone; and 
his disgusting personal habits allied to his unsavoury character. He burned and butchered 
thousands of inoffensive persons—mostly women and many children—as witches, fortified 
by the Bible text, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live”. 

He pretended to be a scholar in theology and philosophy, but his learning was shallow 
and superficial. He had, however, "а kind of crooked wisdom”. The general verdict of 
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historians is that he was “the wisest fool in Christendom". Не was a rank dissimulator 
and hypocrite; a coward and a cry-baby; “а hare in the scat of a lioness”. 

_. His personal appearance was anything but kingly . . . slavering lips, watery eyes, 
rickety legs. He constantly lolled on his Favourite in public, with his arm round ‘‘Steenic’s” 
neck, wetting his face with kisses. He had а filthy, impure mind, employing two men to 
recount him bawdy stories. They succeeded so eminently well that he knighted them for 
their labours—Sir Ed. Zouch and Sir Jobn Finit. Weldon’s Court of James is a scandalous 
chronicle of the times. 

He never tried to understand the English people. He dissolved Parliament as he pleased, 
and eventually allowed his Favourite Buckingham to rule the nation. The King’s handling 
of public affairs—contrary to the advice of his Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon—sowed the 
sceds of dissension between the Crown and Parliament, which brought his son Charles to the 
Block in the succeeding reign. 

His greatest crime was his sin against Francis Bacon, using his Kingly prerogative to 
condemn an Innocent Man. He commanded him as his Sovereign to “Desert his Defence” 
and to “Plead Guilty to charges of Corruption”. He refused to allow him to defend himself 
lest the Crown was involved and his Favourite was impeached in his place. 

He died on March 27th, 1625—unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 


(10) GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


He was born in 1592. In 1614—Francis Bacon was then taking a more prominent part 
in all public affairs as the King’s Servant—he was brought to the notice of James. "На per- 
son was beautiful and his manners insinuating,” says D’Israeli. Пе was well fitted to be a 
courtier, for he had, says Hume, “English familiarity and French levity.” King James 
was so enthralled with his handsome face and figure that he got rid of his Favourite the Earl 
of Somersct and took Villiers to his bosom. He was rapidly advanced; knighted in 1616; 
created Marquis of Buckingham in 1618. From being a threadbare hanger-on at Court, he 
became the wealthiest noble in England. Well-paid offices and lands were showered upon 
him and his numerous family connections, whose rapacity grew by what it fed on. 

When he was feeling his way to power he sought the advice of Francis Bacon; but once 
he was certain of his position, he threw aside all restraint and became an arrogant and haughty 
upstart at whose nod the most powerful noble trembled. It was at Buckingham’s instigation 
that the Crown began to job off State Offices, to sell Titles of Honour, and to extend the 
King’s Feudal rights by exploiting the people through the extension of Monopoly-patents 
over all sorts of commoditics. No one could trade unless he had been issued a license for 
which exorbitant sums were charged. The King and Buckingham shared the plunder. 

It was his greed and the extravagancies of his clique that created the national outcry 
against him in the New Parliament of 1621. With the assistance of Coke, Cranfield, Ley 
and Co., the outcry was adroitly diverted to a personal attack on the Lord Chancellor on 
alleged charges of bribery and corruption. At Buckingham’s suggestion the King refused to 
allow Francis Bacon to defend himself. Posing as the faithful friend, ће played the part of 
that consummate hypocrite Iago, and lured the Chancellor to his destruction. The way in 
which he treated the wisest head in Christendom is quite unforgivable. It stamps him as 
one of the most despicable characters in English history. The Fall of Francis Bacon meant 
that the Favourite was saved. Parliament was satisfied with its distinguished victim. 

Buckingham emerged from this crises more powerful than ever, and until King James’ 
death, was the virtual dictator of English policy at home and abroad. He retained his power 
after Prince Charles ascended the throne. But the nation hated him and the House of 
Commons impeached him. He was only saved by the King dissolving Parliament on his 
advice. (This was the advice he had given James when the outcry was first raised against 
him over the iniquitous Patents.) He became increasingly unpopular. His forcign schemes 
went wrong; and in 1628 he was assassinated by a subaltern, John Felton, at Portsmouth, 
who considered he was doing a public service by ridding the nation of one who had so shame- 
lessly embroiled the people in forcign wars. 

There was great national rejoicing at his death. Felton, who was hanged, was regarded 
as a martyr. 


(11) SIR EDWARD COKE 


He was bom in 1552, about nine years older than Francis Bacon. He is regarded as a 
great lawyer on the strength of his four Institutes. He was twice married, his domesti: life 
being full of quarrels. 

He was the life-long rival of Francis Bacon and always clashed in their law and politics. 
From the days of Elizabeth's parliaments he was Francis Васоп'5 most unscrupulous enemy. 
Coke became obsessed with jealousy at seeing Sir Francis striding ahead of him in State 
matters. It reached a climax when he was disgraced by the King. - It became his sole aim 
to drag his rival down and engineered a vile plot which was only too successful. 
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“I am the Coward Conquest of a Wretch’s Knife” wrote Francis Bacon. The wretch 
was Coke. 

“Coke was one of the most truculent and unscrupulous of English lawyers. He was a 
potent element in Bacon's ruin,” says Dean Church. 

The fact is he hated the superior intellectual abilities of Francis Bacon. He is destined 
to live to future ages as the miscreant who stabbed ‘‘Shake-spcare”’ to the heart. 


(12) DEAN WILLIAMS 


He was the cleric who coveted Francis Bacon's position as Lord Chancellor, and advised 
the Favourite Buckingham and King James to sacrifice his First Minister to save themselves. 
He played on the fears of James and a constitutional conflict with the Commons; he con- 
sidered such a sacrifice would quell the Tempest. He was the man who suggested to the 
King that Lord Bacon should be commanded to abandon his defence. 

Williams was then making love to Buckingham's mother. When Francis Bacon was 
ruined, he obtained the Chancellorship. Having gained his ambition he then jilted Lady 
Buckingham. The Favourite swore to pull him down. Не did. Не was dismissed the office. 
While he held it a contemporary wrote that he practised gross extortion with regard to the 
fees and gifts attached to the office. 

Williams had been originally chaplain to Francis Bacon's predecessor. Не was the 
rector of Waldcgrave and canon of Lincoln; a man of handsome presence, oily tongue and 
pleasing manners. Clarendon describes him as “ої very corrupt nature’’, as one, ‘Whose 
passions could have transported him into the most unjustifiable actions". Hepworth Dixon 
says, ‘‘Standing, as Williams docs, in odious relation to the public history of the three most 
eminent men of the seventeenth century; for his evil and unhappy genius prompted him at 
different times to suggest the ruin of Bacon, the exccution of Strafford, and the assassination 
of Cromwell; it is perhaps not casy to be just to him.” 

He was a man of easy virtue and specious talents. Williams was one of the tools, with 
Coke and Cranficld, of the Lady Buckingham’s social club—morally corrupt—that had sworn 
to bring I'rancis Bacon to his knees. 


(13) VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN 


This portrait is the only one which shows Francis Bacon without his hat. He is in his 
robes of office. Contrast his pleasing features, his benevolent expression, the full poet's eye 
with the faces of the men who wrought his ruin; the vacuous look of James, the self-assured 
arrogance of Buckingham, the crafty pose of Coke, the unctuous Pharisecism of Williams. 
The most casual study is sufficient to indicate which was the virtuous man and which the 
rogues. 

у There is a marked resemblance in this portrait to his brother, the Earl of Essex, апа 
also to his father and mother, the Earl of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth. 

There are two things which appear to me to have a certain special significance. In the 
room where all the Cabinet meetings are held in Downing Street one portrait only adorns 
the walls . . . Francis Bacon. 

Fronting the entrance at Gray's Inn there was only one Statue . . . Francis Bacon іп 
his robes of office. 

If Francis Bacon was the arch-criminal he is represented to be in cheap biographical 
fiction, one cannot imagine that he should occupy such a place of unique honour by the State 
and the Law. The fact is, it is well known in authoritative circles that Lord St. Alban was 
the very reverse of the popular conception; and was an Innocent Man. 

Notice the little hicroglyphic above the signature Bacon. This is a Rosicrosse symbol 
representing ‘The Mirror of Pallas’. We find the same symbol on the top of the page of 
“The Northumberland MS.”’ with other Rosicrucian symbols. I have an original 1622 Edition 
of The History of Henry VII by Francis Bacon. On the top of the title-page are the same 
Rosicrucian symbols ink-written but not the Mirror of Pallas. It was Francis Bacon’s secret 
symbol to represent that he was “The Spear-Shaker’s"’ representative known by the name 
of ‘‘Shake-speare’’. ‘The Northumberland Manuscript’' is known to have belonged to Francis 
Bacon’s scrivenery and is the only document in the Elizabethan Era in which are found in 
conjunction the names of Francis Bacon and William Shakespeare. 


(14) TEMPLE HOUSE, GORHAMBURY 


This was built by Sir Nicholas Bacon—by command of Queen Elizabeth—as a country 
seat. Francis Bacon was about seven when he went to live there on its completion. It was 
built out of the ruins of St. Albans Abbey, a stone's throw away, by the Hond Operative 
Masons under King Offa. The Abbey had been erected out of memory to the first Christian 
Martyr, St. Alban, who lost his life in A.D. 303. 
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The operative craft had subsequently been swept away by various legislative enactments, 
for the State would not tolerate anything in the nature of a Trade Union. 

The growing boy would naturally inquire into the meaning of the mysterious Mason 
Marks оп the stones and the history of the defunct operative guild. 

It gave rise to the idea that he would remodel the CRAFT оп an ETHICAL basis . . . 
where the Brethren should moralize on Tools and build figurative Temples to the Most High 
in which Humanity could worship. 

By Masonic tradition St. Albans and Gorhambury is regarded as the Birthplace and 
Cradle of Freemasonry in England. 

Penant, who visited Gorhambury in 1870, describes the building thus: “Оп the outside 
were pilars of the Tuscan Order.... Оп the walls of the piazza were painted the Adventures of 
Ulysses. The Pillars remind опе of Masonry and the paintings of Hermes and the Mysteries. 

__ Nichols, in Queen Elizabeth, Vol. Il, p. 56, writes; "И little Banquetting House, adorned 
with great curiosity, having THE LIBERAL ARTS beautifully depicted on its walls, stood 
in the orchard, the pictures which adorned it being of such MEN as had excelled in cach. 
Under them were verses expressive of the benefits derived from the study of them as 
Gcometry, Arithmetic, Logic, Music, Rhetoric, Grammar and Astronomy.” These are the 
“Liberal Arts” of Freemasonry. 

Whether these pictures were placed in the Hall by Sir Nicholas or by Francis, when he 
afterwards came into possession of the home, cannot now be determined. But the direct 
association of the "Liberal Arts” with “St. Alban” is of profound Masonic significance, 
especially in association of classical myths connected with the Mysteries. 

The Garden of Gorhambury provides further evidence of the close connection between 
the Mysteries and Freemasonry as imaged in the mind of the Founder of the Craft. At the 
entrance stood a statue of Orpheus, the supposed Founder of the Ancient Mysteries. 

The very name of his home "ТНЕ TEMPLE” is highly significant. 

At the present time it is in mins. There is but a heap of rubble, and only one or two 
walls remain, mute sentincls of its former grandeur. But the Spirits of Poets, Artists and 
Mystics still outbreathe their fragrance in the moonlit Gardens hard by, that once formed 
a portion of the site. One can imagine the Spirit of Shakespeare walking the grounds and 
through the ruined Banqueting Hall in the soft light of the Moon. It breathes of Poesy as I 
know only too well. How different from the raucous vulgarity that flaunts itself in Stratford 
—the mass in masquerade. 


(15) THE MIRROUR OF STATE AND ELOQUENCE 


This facsimile Title Page to the above work shows that Francis Bacon’s literary schoo ] 
were in being in 1656, and were still following on the secretive lines of the Great Master. _ 

The verse underneath the portrait restates Francis Bacon's confidence that the time 
would come when he would be greatly honoured by posterity, when it was known what he 
had done, and how he had laboured in many fields of thought to benefit humanity. “Апа 
LEFT TO TIME that IT may tell, what worth within this Peere did dwell.” 

Up the first words of the verse—as in the Sonnets—runs a secret message, “WHAT 
A GREAT ARCHITECT!” which every informed Mason—who had been taught—could read. 

It is interesting to note that Francis Bacon is seated on a chair with his hat on, according 
to the ancient custom of Worshipful Masters in Elizabethan times, as a sign of authority. 
On the shelf by his head are six books, indicating the completion of the Six Parts of his 
Instauyation. He is still continuing his literary labours for he is writing a book, and has 
just written the word ''FAITH’’—faith in the ultimate verdict of his countrymen. 

On the left hand top corner can be seen a curtain which has been drawn on one side. 
It has been raised momentarily that ‘The Author” may be seen. It would fall in front of 
the writer, thus hiding him. This illustration can be contrasted with the last in this book. 
The concealed man behind the curtain is Francis Bacon. The drawn curtain indicates that 
Francis Bacon was a concealed or anonymous writer. The Crown, which is also а Peer’s 
Coronet, and the Shield indicate his Royal Birth and is also of Masonic significance. 


(16) FRANCIS BACON’S MONUMENT 


This is to be seen in St. Michael's Church, Gorhambury. It was erected by Sir Thomas 
Meautys. It has been moved once or twice from its original position. It is now moved back 
into the wall and raised up. There is a Latin inscription under it which concludes ‘‘Thomas 
Meautys living his attendant, dead his admirer placed this Monument’’. It contains also 
the Royal Arch phrase, ‘‘Let the Companions be Parted’’. 

The statue depicts Francis Bacon in a favourite attitude, seated in his chair ruminating 
and about to dictate: ‘'Thus leaning on mine elbow І begin.”’ М 

The Roses on his shoes denote his connection with the Rosicrucian Fraternity; the 
Square Chair, the Gauntlets, the Hat, as a Worshipful Master among Masons. 
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APPENDIX II 
JAMES SPEDDING’S LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON 


SreppING's Life of seven volumes, published seventy years ago, is generally accepted by 
scholars as the very last word in Baconian research, embodying all that can be favourably 
said for Francis Bacon. This is not my opinion. It is a good biography so far as it goes, 
but there are many omissions of facts, many incorrect deductions, and a general want 
of perspicuity in his treatment of the circumstances surrounding the “Tall” and the after- 
math. It is by no means a sacrosanct work of research. While we owe him a debt for all 
his thirty years’ work—his checking of original manuscripts, when they can be found, with 
the printed text of Rawley, Tenison, etc.—we should indeed be foolish to rest our knowledge 
today solely on his data and accept his opinions. A great deal has been discovered by a 
host of lovers of Francis Bacon since Spedding wrote. We know more today than Spedding 
ever knew or suspected, e.g.: 


(1) He was unacquainted with Pierre Amboise’s Life of Francis Bacon of 1631, 
the earliest written . . . which categorically states that he ‘‘was Born to the Purple”, 
i.e. that Francis Bacon was of Royal Lineage, together with other definite, esoteric 
information. 

(2) He never suspected that Francis Bacon was at the back of the English 
Renaissance. . 

(3) Or that Francis Bacon was the Creator and Head of the Elizabethan Secret 
Fraternities—the Коѕісгоѕѕе Literary Society, the Rosicrucian College, the Masonic 
Brotherhood with a band of devoted disciples working out his secret educational and 
ethical ideals. 

(4) Spedding never dreamed that his hero was the Author of the Shakespeare Plays, 
the Rosicrucian Manifestoes, the Masonic Ethical Rituals and the Rosicrucian Rituals; 
or that he edited the James Bible. 

(5) He never knew that Francis Bacon's note-book in the British Museum, The 
aos contained innumerable words and phrases which appear only in the Shakespeare 

lays. 

(6) Neither Spedding nor Ellis, his coadjutor, ever solved the mystery of The Great 
Instauvation, what this phrase really covered and what Francis Bacon planned to per- 
form when a mere youth. Spedding thought that Francis Bacon contemplated writing 
Six Works or Parts consecutively and that he only finished the first Three. He 
never suspected that The Instauration was simply an educational and ethical plan 
consisting of three OPEN Works and three CONCEALED Labours: (4) the Shakespeare 
Plays; (5) the establishment of Rosicrucianism; (6) the creation of a Brotherhood by 
means of an active Lodge Machinery for the ‘‘Making of Masons’ which work could be 
continued by a Succession of Disciples until the end of Time. 


Had Spedding known of these matters (and there are others), he would have written 
Francis Bacon's life very differently. He would have known that Francis Bacon, while 
leading an open life, also led a secret one as an Ethical Teacher on the ancient lines of 
Pythagoras and Socrates . . . who had likewise their Secret School. 

Зреда тр'в lack of the detective instinct also handicapped him considerably. He never 
sees the most obvious clues that lead to the elucidation of his character and the various 
mysteries that dog Francis Bacon's footsteps from the cradle to the grave. 


(т) It never occurs to him once to try to ascertain why he was left penniless by his 
reputed father, Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

(2) Why he was sent suddenly to France in his early ‘teens in the entourage of the 
British Ambassador ‘‘direct from her Majesty’s Royal ћапа", and his close, personal 
intimacy with Queen Elizabeth all his life. 

(3) How he came to enter Parliament at the early age of twenty-four—a penniless, 
landless young lawyer. 

(4) Spedding never once inquires how he was provided for financially from the age 
of nineteen to thirty-one. ‘‘He had been a Bencher of his Inn for nearly five years (1592), 
a Reader for nearly three; but I do not find that he was getting into practice.” Though 
Spedding writes this (Vol. I, p. 107) it never occurs to him how Francis Bacon lived ? 
Who paid his legal fees? His Lodgings at Gray's Inn? Who provided his casual out- 
of-pockct expenses? Or how did he manage to obtain the Queen's residence at Twicken- 
ham Park? A mansion fit for a Prince where he entertained his legal and literary friends? 
How did he pay the rent, rates, his servants, his ‘‘Good Pens”? From what quarter 
came his secret income? The first money he actually earned was in 1594, which Burleigh 
called ‘‘the first fruits of his public practice’. Yet Spedding ignores this financial mystery, 
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passes it over without a query, in exactly the same way that he sces no reason to inquire 
into his activities during the best part of his life. The years slip away until 1597 (with 
no works to his credit) when he publishes for the first time TIEN short ESSAYS; yet 
Spedding never inquires what was this extraordinary genius doing who, he says, ‘‘could 
imagine like а poct and exccute like a Clerk of Works”. 

(5) Spedding deprecates Francis Bacon's extravagance, his borrowings and spend- 
ings, but he never once tries to discover what he was doing with his monies though he 
admits that he did not smoke or gambled, wined or womencd it. He never saw there 
was a mystery about Francis Bacon’s ‘‘extravagance’’. It never dawned on him that 
money was being spent by him on printing and publishing books for Јепризћтеп to 
read, any more than he suspected that his scrivenery at Twickenham sheltered his dis- 
ciples and scholars who were engaged in creating the English Renaissance. All these 
significants are passed by unnoticed with never a query. | К 

(6) Never once does he attempt to explain what Francis Bacon means by his claim 
to be a “CONCEALED POET”, or his references to his ‘Works of Invention” (which 
meant POETRY in Elizabethan days). He ignorcs completely the Thirty-two Latin 
Poems published in 1626 (the Manes Verulamiani) which expressly state that Francis 
Bacon was a transcendent POET who had married Pallas Athena, the Spear-Shaker to 
Themis . . . the Goddess of Wisdom to the Goddess of Law. 


There are other omissions also in this alleged ‘‘perfect biography” which are of deadly 
significance, all of which indicate that Spedding knew nothing of the real Francis Bacon, the 
concealed writer, educationist and с пса! teacher—the Man of Mystery who wrote а 
phrase to be understood only in its full significance by Freemasons when he was in the agony 
of his Gethsamene. . . . ‘Remember how thy Servant hath WALKIED before Thee. . . - 
Spedding, in short, skirted the зирегћеја ез of his OPEN Life. Of his CONCEALED Life 
he knew nothing. And though Spedding’s volumes are strewn with significants that ought 
to have aroused more than passing interest, с.р. the mutilated letters, shorn of dates, their 
place of origin, vital parts cut out or deleted, important originals that cannot be traced. . . - 
Spedding saw nothing, felt nothing and learned nothing. 

Unfortunately his vindication of Francis Bacon in Vol. УП possesses the same defects. 
It is a compilation of useful facts but they are badly arranged chronologically, and deductions 
are drawn and opinions expressed which are quite unwarranted, concessions being made as 
though to mollify the ‘‘Ultra-Macaulayites” into sweet reasonableness. Не thus makes 
admissions which are thoroughly unsound and are utterly unwarranted. In short, in spite 
of Spedding’s championship of Francis Bacon’s Innocence of the Charges of Bribery and 
Corruption, he so confuses the evils of the Times with the personal errors of the Man that he 
gives the reader no clear picture at all of the circumstances surrounding the ‘‘Fall of Francis 
Bacon”. The threads of the story are picked up and dropped amongst extraneous matter 
so that one loses the sense of continuity and personal contact. One has to read, re-read and 
then study other works to get the truth of the matter in a personal sense. This particular 
volume is a typical Civil-Servant-Compilation . . . a valuable collection of facts without 
clarity which takes the average man nowhere because of its discursiveness and its lack of drive 
to the issue at stake—Francis Bacon's Innocence or Guilt. | я 

His weighing up of the different characters of the men involved is utterly misleading. 
He smiles with benignancy on all. Even the rascal Churchil is passed over without censure. 
Contrary to all historians and biographers he takes a lenient view of James's shortcomings. 
Buckingham’s villainies are excused. Coke is more or less whitewashed, while there is no 
condemnation of the hypocritical Dean Williams and the part he played any more than 
correct stress is placed on the other conspirators in the plot. Indeed, Spedding never sees 
that there was a plot. His chief concern is with the compilation of letters and documents 

—whether this word or phrase is right or wrong—and not with human characters. There is 
thus no insight into the terrific debacle of the "Рап" and the enmities, the passions, the 
jealousies, the covetousness which were the prime causes. That Coke, Cranfield, Dean 
Williams, Churchil were all animated by the bitterest feclings towards Francis Bacon and 
deliberately plotted his overthrow for their own ends never seems to have occurred to the 
good-natured James Spedding. He never seems to have known that that the King COM- 
MANDED FRANCIS BACON TO “DESERT HIS DEFENCE”, though Bushel (1659), 
Bishop Hacket (Francis Bacon's personal friend), Mallet (1740), Aitkin (1822), Montague 
(1834) state this fact in the most positive terms. 

James Spedding's defence of Francis Bacon is not therefore what it ought to have been, 
for he had no clear vision of the personalities involved. Не never realized that Francis Bacon's 
greatest crime was his VIRTUE—surrounded as he was by a junta of wicked men from the 
King and his Favourite downwards. His compilation as a story of the ‘‘Fall’’ is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. As a piece of biographical writing it fails, for there is no creative insight 
into the lives of the living beings around whom the facts revolve and who brought them 
into being from various conflicting motives. But his defence, so far as it goes, is thoroughly 
sound and in his Evenings with a Reviewer he smashes the wicked falsifications of Lord 
Macaulay’s Essay for which work all lovers of Francis Bacon will be for ever grateful. 
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A VITAL ERROR 


Despite Spedding’s care there is at least one vital errot of judgment. He believes that 
Francis Bacon “Deserted his Defence” because he found there was an overwhelming number 
of charges against him which it was useless for him to attempt to defend. He shuts his eyes 
to the facts—which he must have known—that the King COMMANDED him (at the interview 
which took place at the King's desire and not at Francis Bacon's) not to contest the charges 
but to enter a plea of guilt. That Spedding was wrong in his view of the real reason why 
Francis Bacon threw up the sponge without making any attempt to save himself is proved 
by the facts he adduces in his own works: But they are so mushed-up that they led him astray. 

In Vol. VII, р. 239, Spedding writes, ‘When he knew what had passed on the 19th, Bacon 
gave up all thought of standing upon his Defence. The articles weve too many.” Spedding is 
here referring to the SECRET charges that had been made against him which had been investi- 
gated by the Parliamentary Committees and it was on the r9th that the Committees made 
their Reports. These are Spedding’s own words, р. 239: “The next day, April roth, the Com- 
mittees made their several reports accordingly. The examinations amounting to thirty or forty 
were read . . . it was agreed to make them into one brief... after which the House 
adjourned to the 24th.” 

Now these charges were never made public on the 19th. They were private. For any 
member of the House or any Committee member to have divulged them would have been 
an offence and a contempt for which he would have been prosecuted. Francis Bacon had no 
means of ascertaining what these charges were or the various “examinations”, on the roth. 
They were a close Government secret. Indeed, ће did not know what the charges were or their 
nature until April 25th, when the ‘Collection of Charges were sent to him not accompanied with 
what they called the ‘proofs’—that ts, with a note of the names of the witnesses by whose depositions 
each was said to be proved.” (Spedding, р. 251.) Spedding's own words, on р. 251, are a flat 
contradiction of his words оп p. 239. If he never got his ‘‘Collection of Corruptions’’ until 
the 25th he could never have decided to have abandoned his defence on the 19th because 
of any knowledge of their magnitude, “the articles being too тапу". Says Dixon, Story of Lord 
Bacon's Life, р. 413: “As yet he had not seen the list of his alleged offences; everything done 
against him in the House of Commons having been done in secret... . And for the first 
time (April 25th) Bacon now saw the details.” Spedding’s opinion is thus proved to be false 
out of his own statements. Francis Bacon did not desert his defence because he had learned 
on the 19th of the Committees’ Reports. He had decided to до this before the 19th and wrote 
a letter dated the zoth in which he refers to his interview with the King on the 16th. It was 
between the 17th and the 19th he had decided to desert the defence. It therefore could not 
have been because he was terrified of the charges in themselves (of which he was ignorant) 
but for some other reason. Because he had been commanded to do so by James speaking 
in his Office as King to Scrvant, and not because of his alleged crimes. Spedding was hope- 
lessly wrong. 

The letter Francis Bacon wrote on April zoth to the King, referring to his interview 
(Spedding, p. 240) makes it clear that he had been commanded by James to enter a plea 
of guilt, for ће writes... 


“It is not possible, nor were it not safe, for me to answer particulars till I have 
my Charge; which when I shall receive, I shall without fig-leaves or disguise excuse 
what I can excuse, extenuate what I can extenuate, and ingenuously CONFESS what 
I can neither clear nor extenuate.” 


These words if they mean anything at all surely mean what they say. Francis Bacon 
did not know the details of the charges on the 20th and it is abundantly clear that he is carry- 
ing out the COMMAND of the King at the interview and explaining to James that he cannot 
plead guilty to unformulated charges however much he is ready to obey his command. "ТЕ 
isn't possible . . . it isn’t safe . . .'' etc., is simply the tall of a man who has been told to 


do something by his superior which he still demurs doing . . . “And so SUBMITTING . 


all Iam to your Majesty's Grace, I rest . . 

It is the letter of a beaten man, conquered by force majeure. He is a man overwhelmed 
not by his crimes but by a wicked command which strips him of his good name. Obedient 
to the King's Command he wrote (April 22nd) to the House of Lords a General Confession 
of Guilt (read beforehand by the King and Buckingham) and sent it by the hand of the Prince 
of Wales. 


“On the 24th April, as soon as the Lords were ready to hear the Reports of the 
Committees prepared according to the last instructions, the Prince rose and said that the 
Lord Chancellor had sent him his Submission; and therewith delivered the letter which 
was immediately read. . . ."’ (Spedding, р. 248.) 


The Lords rejected the idea of a General Confession and decided that the Lord Chancellor 
should plead guilty to cach charge, ‘‘the Collection of Charges was therefore sent to him and 
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they agreed to give him to April 30th—five days—to send in ‘such confession and submission 
as he intended to make'.”” 


It is therefore clear that Spedding missed his way in his chronological interpretation 
of the facts, and his entire defence of ‘rancis Bacon is thereby weakened. The very sugges- 
tion that a King could act in such a criminal manner appears to have been repugnant to 
Spedding’s nature. But the facts—especially when allied {о the statements of contemporaries 
like Bushel, Hacket and others—irrefutably prove that: 


(т) Francis Bacon did not “Desert his Defence” of his own free will; 

(2) That he did not shirk a Trial because of the ‘‘overwhelming’’ num ber of Charges, 
for he was quite unacquainted with them until April 25th; 

(3) And that on April zoth he had already intimated to the King he was ready to enter 
a General Confession of Guilt at the King’s express command at the interview 
of April 16th at Whitehall. И 


THE CoMMITTEE REPORTS ON FRANCIS BACON 


Spedding writes: "І do not doubt that the several committees had done their best to 
examine and test the witnesses, but what could their best be worth without the help of 
suggestions from the party accused? . . . The proper setting forth of the case implies the 
hearing of both sides and ihey had по opportunity of hearing more than one. . . . The deposi- 
tions may have contained statements which, though not improbable in themselves, were 
incompatible with other provable facts, known to the party accused but not possible to be 
known to them without his prompting. . . . If Bacon's case had been properly discussed, 
it would have presented a very different aspect. . . ."’ (Vol. VII, pp. 245-6.) А 

Coke and Cranfield took very great сате that there was no discussion, that only one side was 
presented, and that the details were kept secret from the person accused. 

“What more was contained in those depositions I suppose he never knew... . The 
absence of all attempt on the part of the Lords cither to sift and weigh the evidence, or to 
explain how far in each case he was proved to have transgressed the law, or what the law 


was . . . makes his own articulate confession upon each separate charge, with its corrections, 
distinctions and qualifications, the best evidence we have as to the nature and degree of his 
offences. . . . As the judges neither made any attempt themselves to draw such distinctions, 


nor placed on record any of the evidence which would enable us to do so, we are compelled to 
fall back on Bacon himself as being really our only authority; and to hold him guilty to the 
extent of his own confession and no further. From the manner in which the case was tried, it 
is impossible to regard anything as proved.” (Ibid., p. 251.) 

From which it is clear that Francis Bacon was never proved guilty of bribery and corrup- 
tion. His “Notes” to the Charges (see р. 185) shatter for ever such trumpcd-up allegations. 

When we consider, moreover, that he was “framed”, the victim of a plot, that he was 
forced under duress to plead guilty by his Sovereign, and that he consistently by open letters 
and documents and secret writings protested his Innocence, ‘‘we cannot hold him guilty to 
the extent” of a hair’s breadth. 


THE INNOCENCE OF FRANCIS BACON 15 ABUNDANTLY PROVEN. 


APPENDIX ПТ 


THE COMPLETE [157 OF CHARGES OF CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY MADE AGAINST 
Francis BACON IN THE House OF Lorps TOGETHER Witu His ANSWERS то EACH 
PARTICULAR CHARGE AFTER HIS FORMAL CONFESSION OF GUILT. 


Reavers of this work are now fully aware how this “Famous Confession” came into being. 
The secret pressure exerted by the Crown to extort it was undoubtedly suspected in his day, 
but it would have been an act of treason to have voiced such a view or left an openly written 
record. Positive details were unknown and there was no evidence given to the public for 
long years after all the principal actors had passed away. There need not be today a shadow 
of doubt about the position. The last Cantos of Francis Bacon’s Personal Poems (Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet-Diary) and the allegory contained in A Lover's Complaint clinch the historical 
facts which have been truthfully declared and interpreted in this work for the first time. 

We now know that Francis Bacon HAD BEEN COMMANDED by King James to 
“Desert his Defence” and to “Submit” himself to the mercy of the House of Lords. He 
obeyed the King. He wrote the Upper House that he would not stand a trial, but would 
enter a general confession of guilt. But the Peers decided that he must give a written 
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“Confession’’ of guilt to each particular Charge. Francis Bacon had been led into a trap 
from which there was no way of escape. He was thus compelled by Command of the King to 
plead ‘‘Guilty” under Duress to cach item in the indictment. 

The evidence proves irrefutably that Francis Bacon was the victim of a double plot. . . 
the first engineered by Соке, Churchil and Co., the second by King James, Buckingham and 
Dean Williams. 

In this ‘‘Confession"’ therefore, he had to enter a plea of guilt which the Peers would 
accept. He also took саге to add a rider to each plea which ‘his friends would understand 
and which foreign nations and the next ages would applaud”. It is more than eighty years 
since the ‘‘Confession"’ saw the light of publicity so it is high time that students of Francis 
Bacon and ‘‘Shake-speare’”’ had the opportunity of examining the facts for themselves. It 
is, indecd, long overdue. 

In Francis Bacon’s answers the first, tenth and nineteenth charges are divided into 
two; the twenty-first into three divisions. The Roman figures give the original order of 
the counts. 

This is an exact copy of the list as given by Hepworth Dixon, Barrister, in the Story of 
Francis Bacon’s Life, pp. 430-42: 


“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 
IN THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


“The Confession and humble Submission of me, the Lord Chancellor. 

“Upon advised consideration of the charge, descending into my own conscience, and 
calling my memory to account so far as I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess, that 
Iam guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence, and put myself upon the grace and 
mercy of your Lordships. 

“The particulars I confess and declare to be as followeth: 

“i. (т.) To the first article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Sir Rowland Egerton 
and Edward Egerton, the Lord Chancellor received five hundred pounds on the part of Sir 
Rowland Egerton, before he decreed the cause: 

“I do confess and declare, that upon a reference from his Majesty of all suits and con- 
troversies between Sir Rowland Egerton and Mr. Edward Egerton, both parties submitted 
themselves to my award, by recognizance reciprocal in ten thousand marks apiece. There- 
upon, after divers hearings, I made my award, with advice and consent of my Lord Hobart. 
The award was perfected and published to the parties, which was in February; then, some_ 
days after, the five hundred pounds mentioned in the charge was delivered unto me. After- 
wards Mr. Edward Egerton ficd off from the award; then, in Midsummer term following, a 
suit was begun in Chancery by Sir Rowland, to have the award confirmed; and upon that 
suit was the decree made which is mentioned in the article. 

"(2.) То the second article of the charge, viz. in the same cause he received from Edward 
Egerton four hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that, soon after my first coming to the Seal (being a time when 
I was presented by many), the four hundred pounds mentioned in the charge was delivered 
unto me in a purse, and, I now call to mind, from Mr. Edward Egerton; but, as far as I can 
remember, it was expressed by them that brought it to be for favours past, and not in respect 
to favours to come. * 

"и. (3.) To the third article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Hody and Hody 
he received a dozen of buttons, of the value of fifty pounds, about a fortnight after the cause 
was ended: 

“I confess and declare, that, as it is laid in the charge, about a fortnight after the cause 
was ended (it being a suit of a great inheritance), there were gold buttons about the value of 
fifty pounds, as is mentioned in the charge, presented unto me, as I remember, by Sir Thomas 
Perient and the party himself. 

“tit. (4.) To the fourth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between the Lady Wharton 
and the co-heirs of Sir Francis Willoughby, he received of the Lady Wharton three hundred 
and ten pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that I received of the Lady Wharton, at two several times (as I 
remember) in gold, two hundred pounds and an hundred pieces, and this was certainly 
pendente lite; but yet I have a vehement suspicion that there was some shuffling between 
Mr. Shute and the Register, in entering some orders, which afterwards I did distaste. 

“jv. (5. To the fifth article of the charge, viz. in Sir Thomas Moncke’s cause he received 
from Sir Thomas Monk, by the hands of Sir Henry Helmes, an hundred and ten pounds; but 
this was three quarters of a year after the suit was ended: 

“I confess it to be true, that I received an hundred pieces; but it was long after the suit 
ended, as is contained in the charge. 

“у. (6.) To the sixth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Sir John Trevor 
and Ascue he received on the part of Sir John Trevor an hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that I received at New Year’s-tide an hundred pounds from 
Sir John Trevor; and because it came as a New Year's gift, 1 neglected to inquire whether 
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the cause was ended or depending; but since I find, that, though the cause was then dismissed 
toa trial at law, yet the equity is reserved, so as it was in that kind pendente lite. 

ў vi. (7), To the seventh article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Holman and 
Yonge he received of Yonge an hundred pounds after the decree made for him: 

"1 confess and declare, that, as I remember, a good while after the cause ended, I received 
an hundred pounds, either by Mr. Tobye Mathew, or from Yonge himself; but whereas I 
understood that there was some moncy given by Holman to my servant Hatcher, with that 
certainly 1 was never made privy. 

“vii. (8.) To the cighth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Fisher and 
Wraynham the Lord Chancellor, after the decree passed, reccived from Fisher a suit of hang- 
ags worth an hundred and sixty pounds and better, which Fisher gave by advice of Mr. 

ute: 

"I confess and declare, that some time after the decree passed, I being at that time upon 
remove to York House, J did receive a suit of hangings of the маше, I think, mentioned in the 
charge, by Mr. Shute, as from Sir Edward Fisher, towards the furnishing of my house; as 
some others that were no way suitors did present me the like about that time. 

“уш. (о To the ninth article of the charge, viz. іп the cause between Kenneday and 
Vanlorc he received а rich cabinet from Kenneday, prized at eight hundred pounds: . 

“I confess and declare, that such а cabinet was brought to my house, though nothing 
near half the value; and that I said to him that brought it, that I came to view it, and not to 
receive it; and gave commandment that it should be carried back, and was offended when I 
heard it was not; and some year and an half after, as I remember, Sir John Kenneday having 
all that time refused to take it away, as I am told by my servants, I was petitioned by one 
Pinckney that it might be delivered to him, for that he stood engaged for the money that 
Sir John Kenneday paid for it. And thereupon Sir John Kenneday wrote a letter to my 
servant Shereborne with his own hand, desiring that I would not do him that disgrace as to 
return that gift back, much less to put it into a wrong hand; and so it remains yet ready to be 
returned to whom your Lordships shall appoint. 

‘ix. (то.) To the tenth article of the charge, viz. he borrowed of Vanlore a thousand 
pounds, upon his own bond, at one time, and the like sum at another time, upon his Lordship’s 
own bill, subscribed by Mr. Hunt his man: 

“I confess and declaro that I borrowed the money in the article set down; and that this 
is a true debt. And I remember well that I wrote a letter from Kew, above a twelvemonth 
since, to a friend about the King, wherein I desired that, whereas I owed Peter Vanlore two 
thousand pounds, his Majesty would be pleased to grant me so much out of his fine set upon 
him in the Star Chamber. 

“x. (11.) To the cleventh article of the charge, viz. he received of Richard Scott two 
hundred pounds after his cause was decreed (but upon a precedent promise), all which was 
transacted by Mr. Shute: 

“I confess and declare, that some fortnight after, as I remember, that the decree passed, 
I received two hundred pounds, as from Mr. Scott, by Mr. Shute; but, for any precedent 
promise or transaction by Mr. Shute, certain I am І knew of none. 

“‘(12.) To the twelfth article of the charge, viz. he received in the same cause, on the 
part of Sir John Lentall, an hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that some months after, as I remember, that the decree passed 
I received an hundred pounds by my servant Shereburne, as from Sir John Lentall, who was 
not the adverse party to Scott, but a third person, relieved by the same decree, in the suit 
of one Powre. 

“xi. (13. To the thirteenth article of the charge, viz. he received of Mr. Wroth ап 
hundred pounds, in respect of the cause between him and Sir Arthur Maynewaringc: 

“I confess and declare, that this cause, being a cause for inheritance of good value, was 
ended by my arbitrament, and consent of parties; and so a decree passed of course. And 
some months after the cause thus ended, the hundred pounds mentioned in the article was 
delivered to me by my servant Hunt. 

“xii. (14. To the fourteenth article of the charge, viz. he received of Sir Raphe Hansby, 
having a cause depending before him, five hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that there were two decrees, one, as I remember, for the inheri- 
tance, and the other for goods and chattels, but all upon one bill; and some good time after 
the first decree, and before the second, the said five hundred pounds were delivered me by 
Mr. Tobye Mathew, so as I cannot deny but it was upon the matter pendente lite. 

"хш. (15. To the fifteenth article of the charge, viz. William Compton being to have 
an extent for a debt of one thousand and two hundred pounds, the Lord Chancellor stayed 
it, and wrote his letter, upon which part of the debt was paid presently, and part at a future 
day. The Lord Chancellor hereupon sends to borrow five hundred pounds; and because 
Compton was to pay four hundred pounds to one Huxley, his Lordship requires Huxley to 
forbear it six months, and thereupon obtains the money from Compton. The money being 
unpaid, suit grows between Huxley and Compton in Chancery, where his Lordship decrees 
Compton to pay Huxley the debt, with damages and costs, when it was in his own hands: 

“I declare that, in my conscience, the stay of the extent was just, being an extremity 
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against a nobleman, by whom Compton could be по loser. The money was plainly borrowed 
of Compton upon bond with interest; and the message to Huxley was only to intreat him to 
give Compton a longer day, and in no sort to make me debtor or responsible to Huxley; and, 
therefore, though I were not ready to pay Compton his money, as I would have been glad 
to have done, save only one hundred pounds, which is paid; I could not deny justice to Huxley, 
in as ample manner as if nothing had been between Compton and me. But, if Compton hath 
been daminified in my respect, І am to consider it to Compton. 

“xiv. (16.) To the sixteenth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Sir William 
Bruncker and Aubrey the Lord Chancellor received from Aubrey an hundred pounds: 

“I do confess and declare, that the money was given and received; but the manner of it 
I leave to the witnesses. 

“ху. (17.) To the seventeenth article of the charge, viz. in the Lord Mountague’s cause 
he received from the Lord Mountague six or seven hundred pounds; and more was to be paid 
at the ending of the cause: 

“I confess and declare, there was money given, and (as I remember) by Mr. Bevis 
Thelwall, to the sum mentioned in the article after the cause was decreed; but I cannot say 
it was ended, for there have been many orders since, caused by Sir Francis Englefcild's con- 
tempts; and I do remember that, when Thelwall brought the moncy, he said, that my Lord 
would be further thankful if he could once get his quiet; to which speech I gave little regard. 

“xvi. (18.) То the eighteenth article of the charge, viz. in the cause of Mr. Dunch he 
received of Mr. Dunch two hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that it was delivered by Mr. Thelwall to Hatcher my servant, for 
me, as I think, some time after the decree; but I cannot precisely inform myself of the time. 

“xvii. (19) To the nineteenth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between Reynell 
and Peacock he received from Reynell two hundred pounds, апа a diamond ring worth five or 
six hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that, at my first coming to the Seal, when I was at Whitehall, 
my servant Hunt delivered me two hundred pounds from Sir George Reynell, my near ally, 
to be bestowed upon furniture of my house; adding further, that he received divers former 
favours from me; and this was, as I verily think, before any suit begun. The ring was received 
certainly pendente lite; and, though it were at New Year’s tide, yet it was too great a value for 
a New Year's gift, though, as I take it, nothing псаг the value mentioned in the article. 

‘“‘(20.) To the twentieth article of the charge, viz. he took of Peacock an hundred pounds, 
and borrowed a thousand pounds, without interest, security, or time of payment: 

“I confess and declare, that I received of Mr. Peacock an hundred pounds at Dorset 
House, at my first coming to the Seal, as a present; at which time no suit was begun; and 
that, the summer after, I sent my then servant Lister to Mr. Rolf, my good friend and neigh- 
bour, at St. Albans, to use his means with Mr. Peacock (who was accounted a moneyed man), 
for the borrowing of five hundred pounds; and after, by my servant Hatcher, for borrowing 
of five hundred pounds more, which Mr. Rolf procured, and told me, at both times, that it 
should be without interest, script, or note; and that I should take my own time for payment 
of it. 

“xviii. (21) To the one-and-twenticth article of the charge, viz. in the cause between 
Smithwick and Wyche he received from Smithwicke two hundred pounds, which was repaid: 

“I confess and declare, that my servant Hunt did, upon his accompt, being my receiver 
of the fines of original writs, charge himself with two hundred pounds, formerly received of 
Smithwick, which, after that I had understood the nature of it, I ordered him to repay it, and 
to defaulk it of his accompt. s 

“xix. (22.) To the two-and-twentieth article of the charge; viz. in the cause of Sir 
Henry Ruswell he received money from Ruswell; but it is not certain how much: 

“I confess and declare, that I received money from my servant Hunt, as from Mr. Ruswell, 
in a purse: and, whereas the sum in the article is indefinite, I confess it to be three or four 
hundred pounds: and it was about some months after the cause was decreed, in which decree 
I was assisted by two of the judges. 

“xx. (23. To the three-and-twentieth article of the charge: viz. in the cause of Mr. 
Barker the Lord Chancellor received from Barker seven hundred pounds: 

“I confess and declare, that the money mentioned in the article was received from Mr. 
Barker, some time after the decree passed. 

“xxi. (24, 25, 26.) To the four-and-twentieth article, five-and-twentieth, and six-and- 
twentieth articles of the charge, viz. the four-and-twentieth, there being a reference from his 
Majesty to his Lordship of a business between the Grocers and the Apothecaries, the Lord 
Chancellor received of the Grocers two hundred pounds. The five-and-twentieth article: 
in the same cause he received of the Apothecaries that stood with the Grocers a taster of 
gold worth between forty and fifty pounds, and a present of ambergris. And the six-and- 
twentieth article: he received of the New Company of the Apothecaries, that stood against 
the Grocers, an hundred pounds: 

‘‘To these І confess and declare, that the several sums from the three parties were received; 
and for that it was no judicial business, but a concord or composition between the parties, 
and that as I thought all had received good, and they were all three common purses, I thought 
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it the less matter to receive that which they voluntarily presented: for if I had taken it in 
the nature of a corrupt bribe, I knew it could not be concealed, because it must needs be put 
to accompt to the three several companies. 

“xxii. (27.) To the seven-and-twenticth article of the charge, viz. he took of the French 
merchants a thousand pounds, to constrain the vintners of London to take from them fifteen 
hundred tons of wine; to accomplish which, he used very indirect means, by colour of his 
office and authority, without bill or suit depending; terrifying the vintners, by threats and 
imprisonments of their persons, to buy wines, whereof they had no need or use, at higher 
rates than they were vendible: 

“I do confess and declare, that Sir Thomas Smith did deal with me in the behalf of the 
French company; informing me that the vintners, by combination, would not take off their 

- wines at any reasonable prices; that it would destroy their trade, and stay their voyage for that 
year: and that it was a fair business, and concerned the state; and he doubted not but I 
should receive thanks from the King, and honour by it: and that they would gratify me 
with a thousand pounds for my travel in it; whereupon I treated between them, by way of 
persuasion, and (to prevent any compulsory suit) propounding such a price as the vintners 
might be gainers six pounds a ton, as it was then maintained to те; and after, the merchants 
petitioning to the King, and his Majesty recommending the business unto me, as a business 
that concerned his customs and the navy, I dealt more earnestly and peremptorily in it; and, 
as I think, restrained in the messenger’s hands for a day or two some that were the more 
stiff; and afterwards the merchants presented me with a thousand pounds out of their common 
purse; acknowledging themselves that I had kept them from a kind of ruin, and still main- 
taining to me that the vintners, if they were not insatiably minded, had a very competent 
gain. This is the merits of the cause, as it then appeared unto me. 

“xxiii. (28.) To the eight-and-twenticth article of the charge, viz. the Lord Chancellor 
hath given way to great exactions by his servants, both in respect of private seals, and other- 
wise for sealing of injunctions: 

“I confess, it was a great fault of neglect in me that I looked no better to my servants. 

“This declaration I have made to your Lordships with a sincere mind; humbly craving 
that, if there should be any mistaking, your Lordships would impute it to want of memory; 
and not to any desire of mine to obscure truth, or palliate anything: for I do again confess, 
that in the points charged upon me, although they should be taken as myself have declared 
them, there is a great deal of corruption and neglect, for which I am heartily and penitently 
sorry, and submit myself to the judgment, grace, and mercy of the court. 

“For extenuation, I will use none concerning the matters themselves; only it may please 
your Lordships, out of your nobleness, to cast your eyes of compassion upon my person and 
estate. I was never noted for an avaricious man. And the apostle saith, that covetousness 
is the root of all evil. I hope also, that your Lordships do the rather find me in the state of 
grace; for that, in all these particulars, there are few or none that are not almost two years 
old, whereas those that have an habit of corruption do commonly wax worse and worse; 
so that it hath pleased God to prepare me, by precedent degrees of amendment, to my present 
pemieney: And for my estate, it is so mean and poor, as my care is now chiefly to satisfy 
my debts. 

“And so, fearing I have troubled your Lordships too long, I shall conclude with an humble 
suit unto you, that, if your Lordships proceed to sentence, your sentence may not be heavy 
to my ruin, but gracious, and mixed with mercy; and not only so, but that you would be noble 
intercessors for me to his Majesty likewise for his grace and favour. 

“Your Lordships’ humble servant 
“and suppliant, 
“Fr. St. ALBAN, Canc.’’* 


HEPWORTH DIXON, BARRISTER-AT-LAW, ON THE CHARGES 


The following аге the notes made by Dixon on the foregoing charges and ‘‘confession’’. 
Readers will remember that they were sent to Francis Bacon at York House where ће lay seriously 
ill. The Peers having decided that he must plead guilty despatched the charges to him at once 
with a time limit for his reply. The Lords could not vote on rumour, and nothing but rumour 
was before them. Francis Bacon’s general confession was not sufficient to pronounce a sen- 
tence of ‘legal death” and therefore the Seals of Office could not be taken from him. No 
part of the case against him had been proved, no Court constituted to try him, no evidence 
against him, no cross-examination, no particulars of the charges furnished to him, no counsel 
in his defence had been heard. 

From the Lords’ point of view it was imperative they must have before them a plea of 
guilty in writing. They sent the particulars of the charges to him for this reason. 

Hepworth Dixon says: 

"Бог the first time Francis Bacon saw the details;-his previous knowledge having been 
confined to Yelverton’s hints about the Black List, and the stories half told him by Meautys - 
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or Cavendish. The list contained twenty-two specific charges of corruption, one general 
charge of carelessness; in all twenty-three counts, including the fee which Hastings had 
pocketed, and the fraud for which Churchil was suspended! They stood in order and 
enumeration thus: (1) that in the cause of Egerton he received from Sir Rowland Egerton 
five hundred pounds, from Edward Egerton four hundred pounds; (2) that he received from 
Hody a dozen buttons; (3) from Lady Wharton three hundred and ten pounds, (4) from Monk 
a hundred and ten pounds, (5) from Trevor a hundred pounds, (6) from Holman a hundred 
pounds, (7) from Fisher a suit of hangings, (8) from Kenneday a cabinet; (9) that he borrowed 
two thousand pounds from Vanlore; (10) that he received from Scott two hundred pounds, 
and from Lenthall, in the same cause, one hundred pounds, (11) from Wroth a hundred pounds, 
(12) from Hansby five hundred pounds; (13) that he borrowed from William Compton five 
hundred pounds; (14) that he received from Aubrey a hundred pounds, (15) from Montagu 
six ог seven hundred pounds, (16) from Dunch two hundred pounds, (17) from Reynell twa 
hundred pounds and a diamond ring, and from Peacock, in the same cause, a hundred pounds, 
with the loan of a thousand pounds, (18) from Smithwick two hundred pounds, (19) from 
Ruswell an uncertain sum, (20) from Barker seven hundred pounds, (21) from the Grocers’ 
Company two hundred pounds, and from the Apothccaries’ a taster of gold, and a present of 
ambergris, (22) from the French merchants a thousand pounds; (23) that he suffered his ser- 
vants to exact fees and presents from the clients of his courts. How strange there should have 
been no more |" 

“In his four years of Chancery business Bacon had pronounced on thirty-six thousand cases, 
each decision of his court affecting four оу five persons, and appearing, by a law of nature, to those 
losing thousands, as unjust. The losing thousands had every motive to cry out against him; 
for by aiding to ruin the Lord Chancellor on a charge of corruption in his office, they would 
not only revenge themselves for his adverse decision, but lay the foundations for an appeal 
before a new Lord Chancellor against it. All that they had lost they might hope to recover 
if Bacon fell. Would the judgments of Lord St. Albans be sacred in the eyes of his enemy? 
Would not Williams be swift to reverse his decisions, if only to justify the plot? And might 
not all those clients who helped to ruin Bacon count on the gratitude of his successor? Yet 
with every temptation to do wrong, of all these thousands on thousands of suitors only twelve persons 
came forward! It is one of the most surprising facts in history. Trevor's case and Holman’s 
case had no witness beyond Keeling; Smithwick’s and Ruswell’s cases none but Hunt; Моп- 
tagu’s and Dunch’s cases none save Thelwell; Lenthall’s case попе but Sherborne; Hody's 
none but Perient and Churchill; Monk’s none except Helmes; Wroth's попе but Hunt and 
Churchil.t 

"Мапу counts in the list could make no pretension to the character of judicial corruption; 
the transactions to which they referred not having been suits in law. Реасоск'ѕ, Compton’s, 
and Мапјоге'5 cases were simple debts; two of these debts on bond and interest. The story of 
Lady Wharton needs no comment. Kenneday’s cabinet had never been accepted; and 
Smithwick’s gift, having been found by the Lord Chancellor himself irregular, had been sent 
back. The affairs of the Grocers’ Company, of the French Wine Merchants, had never been 
in Chancery or before Bacon judicially; they were arbitrations in which he had acted as a 
lawyer, and received a lawyer's fees. Thus, eight of the counts fall through. Of the remaining 
fourteen counts, no less than ten were fees which had been paid in a manner perfectly regular 
as {о time and place: Hody’s cause having been ended ‘a fortnight’ before the fee was paid; 
Monk's ‘three-quarters of a year;' Young's (Holman against Young) ‘long before;’ Fisher's 
‘long before;’ Scott's ‘a fortnight;’ Lenthall's ‘many months;’ Montagu’s ‘some days;' 
Dunch's also ‘some time;’ Ruswell's ‘months;’ Barker's ‘some time.’ The insertion of 
these ten counts only proved how much the plotters had been pressed in their attempt to 
frame a charge. Strike them off, and what remain? Only four particulars; four out of thirty- 
six thousand suits !} 

“Not even four. After Finch, Strangeways, and Wentworth, openly, in the House of 
Commons, accused Sir George Hastings of intercepting and retaining Aubrey’s gift, and the 
faithless servant was unable to repel the charge, every one felt that this accusation had lost 
its sting. When pressed for details as to when and how he presented Aubrey's money to his master, 
Hastings told a different story every time he spoke; one day saying he paid it in without men- 
tioning names, another day that he gave it in as a present from himself; afterwards that ће 
presented it in aAubrey’s пате, and carried back from York House a comforting assurance 
to the dupe. Who could give car to a man who day by day opencd his lips with a new lie? 
Bacon declared on his honour, in the presence of Hastings and Cavendish, that until this bruit 
arose he had never heard of Aubrey's gift; more, Philips and Coke had before them, іп the 
Order-Book, proof that Sir George’s story could not be true. The dates forbad it. Не told 
them he received from Aubrey the hundred pounds on the first of July, 1618: on the second 
of July the Order-Book showed that the Lord Chancellor had made his “killing decree,” 
condemning Aubrey to refund to Brounker a very large sum. Who could believe that on the 
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second of July, when he made this order, Bacon had Aubrey’s money in his pocket? The 
poorest fool in the court would have had more wit than to take a bribe overnight, and exasperate 
the knave who paid it by an adverse decree next day. The affair took place in Churchil’s time, 
and the entry still shows that he had reasons of his own for wishing it not to appear. The 
decree was made the second of July, but no entry; under date of the fourth the omission is 
recorded, and an entry of the decree is made. Against such a weight of proof, direct and 
inferential, neither Coke nor Philips could believe that the hundred pounds had ever arrived 
at Bacon’s hands; and thus Awbrey's cause, which had stood at the head of his offences, was 
huddled away into the obscurest part of the list.* 

“Three counts remain. Egerton’s business now took the lead; acharge of taking bribes 
from both parties in a suit. The Order-Books of Chancery contained the answers, had Coke 
or Philips had the honesty to read them. First. as to Edward Egerton’s presents: the Order- 
Books bore witness that the suit in which Bacon as Attorney-General was the leading counsel 
had been ended by Ellesmere’s decree of December 4, 1616. Three months later, in March, 
1617, Bacon got the Seals, and accepted the basin and purse. These dates, consequently, 
prove that, when the presents were made and accepted, they must have been sent by Egerton, 
and received by Bacon, in no other way than as grateful and fricndly contributions towards 
the furnishing of York House. Then as to Sir Rowland’s fee: the Order-Books proved, nega- 
tively but decisively, that Sir Rowland’s fce of five hundred pounds was paid for a personal, 
not a judicial service. James’s reference of this cause to Bacon having been a private one, 
no record of the case appears in the law-books. The fact which lent itself to misconstruction 
was, that after Bacon made his award, and Sir Rowland paid his fees, Edward, vexed with 
the result, fied from the decision; compelling Sir Rowland to ask, in his defence, that the 
private award should be confirmed by a decree in court. Such a protection no Lord Chan- 
cellor could have refused to grant him: the cause was therefore called, the litigants heard once 
more, and the private arbitration made a public act. But thus arose the appearance, wholly 
false, of a fee having been paid by Egerton and received by Bacon before the cause was at an end. 
The cause was, in strict truth, re-opened after Bacon’s award, as it had been re-opened after 
Ellesmere’s decree, through Edward Egerton’s folly, not through the Lord Chancellor's 
fault: and it would have been no more absurd for Philips to contend that Ellesmere had 
taken his fees pendente lite, than to argue that Bacon had done so. The cause, it must be 
added, was tried again and again under Bacon’s successors on the bench; but neither Williams 
nor Coventry, after reference to the judges and the Masters in Chancery, could detect a flaw 
in the judgment; and the decision which was paraded as Bacon's chief offence in 1621 was con- 
firmed on appeal by Williams in 1622, and by Coventry, on а further appeal, in 1627. 

“Untenable as Coke and Philips must have found this case when tested by the facts of 
the Order-Book, it was the strongest on their list, and they kept it in the front. It was at least 
free from those traces of fraud in the subordinates and witnesses which put the cases of Aubrey 
and Lady Wharton out of court. They could make nothing of Reynell’s gifts; not much of 
Hansby’s purse; the only charges which remained. Reynell had sent the two hundred pounds 
expressly to buy furniture for York House, and they could not show that he had then a suit 
in court. His ring appeared to have been given and accepted in the ordinary way of a New 
Year’s gift, and these were not the first rich offerings made by Sir George to his brother’s 
cousin. No evidence was adduceable to show that when Bacon, on New Year’s Day, found 
the diamond ring among heaps of such ornaments from his friends and kinsmen, he knew 
anything of Sir George having a suit either pending or coming on in the Court of Chancery: 
nor did the maker of these presents ever hint that he had sent either purse or jewel with a 
corrupt understanding. Coke himself could not assert a perversion of justice in Reynell’s 
case, and Bacon's award in the premises stood firm and incontestable after his fall from 
power.t 

“The fee of the Surveyor of the King’s Stables appeared to have been paid in the usual way 
of all fees; paid to an officer of the court, without message, interview, or understanding of 
any kind with the Lord Chancellor. The main cause was at an end, judgment pronounced 
and entered up some months before the fee was paid. Where lay the offence? Grant that 

when a cause had been heard and judgment entered, a fee was due to the court. When was 
this fee due? Obviously, after the hearing on each stage of the cause. It was so, not only in the 
common practice of the time, but in the very nature of the business done. A Chancery suit 
might drag for twenty years, begin under one Chancellor, proceed under a second, terminate 
-under a third or fourth. Those officers of the court who helped its commencement might all 
be dead before it came to a close. Clearly, therefore, when the court was maintained by fees, 
the time for payment of these fees could no more have been postponed until the absolute 
termination of the suit, than could the time for paying the ordinary fees of counsel and their 
clerks. For purposes of such payments each scparate hearing was a separate case; when 
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each hearing had been accomplished, the client owed а fce to the court just as he owed a fee 
to his advocate. But, then, who could say with certainty when even a separate stage in a 
Chancery suit was at an end? A point might appear to have been settled, the judge and 
counsel agreed, the judgment delivered, the decree entered up, the fees all paid, yet a client 
like Lady Wharton or Edward Egerton might run off from the conclusion, or some minor 
question, as in Hansby’s case, might bring the litigants into court again. But even had it 
been safe for Philips to assert that Hansby's fee was received pendente lite, would the fact be 
proof of guilt? A statist would answer, No. An irregularity in one particular would not 
excite suspicion or surprise. During Bacon’s term of office the orders and decrees in Chancery 
numbered nine thousand a year, each cause bringing before the court an average of four 
persons cither as plaintiffs or defendants, not to speak of counsel, witnesses, and clerks: or, 
in the exact figures, thirty-six thousand and fifty-six orders and decrees, with about one 
hundred and fifty thousand clients. Now in the simplest act done by a hundred and fifty 
thousand persons—the payment of a fee, the posting of a letter, the making of a call, the or- 
dering of a dinner—there will be a certain number of irregularities; if the thing done be payment 
of a fee, a certain small percentage, which an actuary would estimate, will always be found 
to have been paid at the wrong time, or in the wrong place, or to the wrong person, without 
any, the very slightest, suspicion or consciousness of wrong. This margin of irregularity in 
Bacon's court could never have been discovered by him. How should the Lord Chancellor 
recollect every one of a hundred and fifty thousand names? How should he recall at any given 
moment the stage of every suit? If the party who came to таке his “voluntary benevolence”? 
said his case was closed, who, except the solicitors and clerks concerned in it, could know 
that it was not? Bacon did not keep the books of his court. Such details were of necessity 
left to the suitors and the registrars: for two whole years they had been left to Churchil. 
Again, if there had been a corrupt understanding between the Lord Chancellor and Hansby, 
Tobie Mathews, the intermediary, must have known of it. Why was he not examined? If 
there had been complicity to corrupt justice, he could have proved it beyond a doubt. Coke 
did not call him. Nor could Hansby himself, however eager to carn grants and leases, prove 
against. Bacon one tittle beyond the payment of his fee. No bargain to pervert justice was 
alleged, no perversion of justice shown.* 

“Thus, on a scrutiny, unparalleled for vigour and vindictiveness, into Lord St. Albans's 
official acts, not a single fee or remembrance, traced to the Chancellor himself, could by any fair 
construction be called a bribe. Not one appeared to have been given on a promise; not one 
appeared to have been given in sccret; not one appeared to have corrupted justice.’'t 

Hepworth Dixon concludes his summing up in these words: 

“In this Act of Submission and Confession the general plea of guilty is limited in kind and 
in degree by the particulars. Bacon admits the receipt of the several gifts, fines, fees, and 
presents, some by his officers, some by himself; if the receipt of such fees and gifts is held by 
the Peers to be proof of corruption, he confesses to the offence. But he ends where the facts 
end, nowhere admitting, nowhere allowing his judges to infer, that he had ever accepted a fee or 
reward to pervert justice. 

“Most of his cases fall under his third division, ‘which, by the opinions of the civilians, is 
no offence;’ one or two of them under his second degree, ‘where the judge neglects to inform 
himself whether the cause be fully at an end or no what time he receives the gift;’ not one 
of them falls under his first degree, ‘bargain, contract, or promise of reward pendente lite.’ 
The two or three cases which fall under his second degree, such as Aubrey’s and Lady 
Wharton's, were the frauds of men whom he had not appointed to their places and for whose 
honesty he was not personally, though he might be officially, responsible. Thus, it is clear that 
the corruption to which Bacon confesses was informality and inattention, not perversion of 
justice for the sake of gain. He confesses to the neglect which arose from overwork, to the 
abuses which belonged to the organisation of his court; in a word, he confesses that he was 
guilty of holding the great office of Lord Chancellor. While he takes to himself some share 
of blame, he takes to himself no personal share of guilt. He confesses to carelessness, not to 
crime. 
“He points out, too, that the irregularities found in his court occurred when he was new 
in office, strange to his registrars and clerks, overwhelmed with arrears of work. Not a com- 
plaint had arisen since the villain Churchil had been sent away. The very last offence was two years 
old. For the latter half of his reign as Lord Chancellor, the inquisition of his enemies, aided 
by the treachery and corruption of his servants, had not been able to detect in his adminis- 
tration of justice а fault, much less a fraud.” 


With the publication of the detailed Charges against Francis Bacon, his Answers, and 
Hepworth Dixon's Notes, the good Name and Fame of this virtuous, wisest and greatest 
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of all intellectual giants can safely be allowed to tell the story to the present generation with- 
out any further embellishment or adornment. Truth can stand before the world naked and 
unashamed in nature’s garments, for it is written that no one shall defile her. She will be 
new today even to the students of the Elizabethan Era, quite apart from the average well- 
read man. The academics for the last eighty years have never reproduced the actual Charges. 
The Sidney Leas and Dean Churches of biography, with other small! fry, have never gone 
analytically into them in any of their writings. “He pleaded guilty and therefore he must be 
guilty” What a superficial view! And “Scholars”, too!! 

We know today precisely and exactly how this plea was brought about—that it was 
wrung out of him against his will and wish and that his consequent conviction was a grave 
miscarriage of justice. And all right-minded Englishmen will never rest until his complete 
INNOCENCE is recognized by his countrymen. Fancy allowing our most wonderful genius 
to bestride the world attired in the wretched garb handcd out by, perhaps, the most corrupt 
Court that ever disgraced England, and it is even now bespattered by the rotten missives 
of the Edwin Abbotts, Doctors of Divinity, and others of their ilk of a later date like the 
Isract Levines . . . Doctors of Literature forsooth! 

But if a man pleads guilty under duress he is not guilty in law at all. To be proved 
guilty in fact, the allegation must be established on other grounds than that of a confession 
wrung out of him while under the Torture-Rack of his Sovereign Lord the King. 

In this work the reader has ALL the facts set out clearly, and, for the first time, a correct 
line of approach to the mystery which has hitherto been imperfectly understood. Everything 
goes to prove that Francis Bacon was an INNOCENT MAN. Students who wish to have 
their knowledge deepened and their convictions strengthened cannot do better than to read 
Francis Bacon's Personal Poems or Shakespeare's Sonnet-Diary—the Cantos to King James 
and A Lover's Complaint. They will there find the great Master-Singer of the English Race 
unbosoming his emotions in Cypher and Allegory, using the most exquisite language ever 
employed ta embody human thought and human passion in an increasing crescendo of 


“Beauty, Truth and Rarity; 
Grace in all Simplicity.”’ 


“BY THE MIND SHALL І BE SEEN”. 
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(> 
This illustration is a facsimile from а Rosicrosse Emblem Book, Peacham’s Minerva Britanna. 
It carries a sccret Francis Bacon Signature indicating the hidden man behind the Stage Curtain 
who wrote the Immortal Shakespeare Plays. Не says in effect: ‘Though you cannot see me, 
І shall be known by my mind to those who wish tc find me.” 

He was known to the Fraternity of the literary Rosicrosse as the Head of the Secret 
Orders; and Thomas Powell, а contemporary, wrote some verses identifying him as Shakespeare. 
He refers to Francis Bacon’s Emblem in the line: 


“Oh give me leave to pull the Curtayne by.” 


То а Brother who has been taught to read, the verses disclose the identity of ‘‘Shake-speare”’. 


“For my NAME AND MEMORY I leave 
to Men’s Charitable Speeches ... 
and the Next Ages.” 


Francis Bacon. 


